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activity in April showed 
clear signs of recovery from the mid- 
winter low. March had provided evi- 
dence of a firming in income, demand 
and output, and in April there were 
further indications not merely of sta- 
bility but of increases, and few cases of 
Industrial production, per- 
from current 


decrease. 
sonal income 
production, and employment all ad- 
The most noteworthy devel- 


arising 


vanced. 
opment was the improvement in the 
durable goods sector, which had been in 
the forefront of the previous decline 
and which still remains well under the 
highs of last year. 

Personal income, seasonally adjusted, 
rose for the second successive month, 
reaching a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $410 billion in April, a $4 billion 
rise over the February low point. While 
the total increase over March was not 
large, there was a sizable pickup of $2 
billion at an annual rate in income from 
production. Manufacturing payrolls 
expanded markedly and smaller payroll 
increases occurred in several other ma- 
jor industries. 

These gains more than offset the drop 
in transfer from March, 
which had been temporarily increased 
by the bunching of payments for Vet- 
erans Insurance dividend refunds. April 


payments 


transfer payments were little affected 
by the temporary extended unemploy- 
ment compensation program, but the 
new law in May will begin to provide 
benefits to those who are still unem- 
ployed and are eligible for assistance. 


Business turns upward—rise in 
durable goods 

There are several forces affecting the 
turnaround in durable goods activity, 
two of the most important being the 
rise in automobile demand and output 
this spring, and the relative improve- 
ment in the position of durable goods 


materials 
reinforced 


manufacturers’ raw inven- 
tories. These the 
expansionary effects of the increase in 
defense ordering, and the pickup in 
construction activity with the advent 
of better weather. 

The increase in automobile sales in 
March and April over the very low 
rates in the first 2 months of 1961 was 
followed by an upturn in automobile 
production in April. Manufacturers 
assembled 450,000 passenger vehicles 
during the month, a gain of more than 
one-fourth on a seasonally adjusted 
basis and the best rate achieved by the 


have 
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industry since last December. Accord- 
ing to industry reports, output for the 
second quarter is currently scheduled 
to be 30 percent over the first; the typi- 
cal seasonal movement over this period 
has been a decrease. Compared with 
a year ago this output would represent 
a reduction of one-fifth. 

Raw materials inventories of metal 
users are apparently in a better condi- 
tion relative to sales than they had been 
late in 1960. While the latest figures 
(March) showed further liquidation, it 
is evident, as the chart shows, that the 
most recent decreases are smaller than 
they were late last fall and winter, and 
that material requirements for current 
output are coming from new purchases 
to a greater extent. 

These developments are reflected in 
the position of the steel industry, where 
orders have been rising irregularly since 
the start of the year, while production 
has been fairly steadily. 
April steel output registered a gain of 
more than 10 March. 
Indications for early May pointed to a 
continuation in the The April 
performance put the industry 20 percent 
below the corresponding month a year 


advancing 


percent over 


rise. 


ago, and current operations were esti- 
mated at roughly two-thirds of capacity. 

Construction in April showed a better 
than seasonal with seasonally 
adjusted outlays for private construc- 


rise, 


tion making the best showing since 
December. Spending for private non- 
residential types continued the slight 
upward trend that has been in progress 
for more than 2 years, the main strength 
here being in public utilities and insti- 
tutional construction. Residential con- 
struction is now picking up, but as 
pointed out in the following review, ac- 
tivity continues well below a year ago 
and Government mortgage underwriting 
is still relatively low. 
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Employment up, unemployment 
still high 


Rising output brought an increase in 
the number of persons employed and 
some lengthening of the workweek, but 
there was little improvement reported 
in the rate of total 
For the fifth month in a row the season- 
ally adjusted unemployment rate has 
continued to hover in the neighborhood 
of the labor 


unemployment. 


= 


of just under 7 
force. 
Employment in 
establishments in April, after seasonal 
adjustment, rose for the first time since 
the middle of 1960, with manufacturing 
Small 


percent 


nonagricultural 


pickup 
other 


registering a modest 


rises also occurred in most in- 
The April advance brought 


about 1 


dustries. 
employment to 52 million, 
million less than in the corresponding 
month of 1960. 

The rise in hours of work in manufac- 
turing, which has been underway since 
the start of the year, extended into 
April when the average was about the 


PERSONAL INCOME 


SURVEY OF 


same as in April of last year. The rise 
over the occurred in 


both durable and nondurable goods and 


previous month 


was marked in the case of durables, 


where longer hours extended over a 


range of industries. Average 


overtime hours of production 


broad 
weekly 
workers also increased a little, for the 
this The relatively 


first time 


better showing in hours as compared 


year. 


with employment is typical of the early 


stages of a recovery. 
Retail sales movements 


Retail sales in the March-April pe- 
riod were about 1 percent above those in 
the first two months of the year, after 
seasonal adjustment, and 3 percent be- 
low a year ago. With unit sales of do- 
mestically produced cars running at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of bet- 
ter than 5 million in March and April, 
dollar sales of retail automotive dealers 
have shown a pronounced gain from last 
winter’s low rates; April sales were more 
than 5 percent above the low point last 


Transfer Incomes Helped to Maintain Consumer Buying 
Power as Receipts From Current Output Fell Off 
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January, though still one-sixth below 
year-ago figures. Other major kinds of 
business have also shared in the sales 


improvement this spring. 
Prices steady 

Wholesale prices for other than farm 
and food products leveled out in the 
final quarter of the year and have shown 
stability on an overall basis in the first 
4 months of this year. A significant cur- 
rent development has been the fairly 
marked rise that has occurred in the 
prices of industrial crude materials 
Prices of crude nonfood materials (ex- 
cluding fuel) used by manufacturers in 
March were 3 percent above December, 
but still 5 the 
reached in June 1959. This group of 


percent below peak 
cyclically sensitive commodities, which 
had fallen fairly sharply through 1960 
began to rise at the beginning of this 
year, reflecting mainly higher prices of 
steel scrap. As industrial firms have 
found raw materials inventories in bet- 
ter balance with consumption, purchas- 
ing has picked up and recent months 
have seen price increases for a broader 
range of commodities. 

Prices received by farmers showed a 
generally rising trend through 1960 and 
continued to move upward very slightly 
in the first 2 months of 1961. Some sof- 
tening in prices was evident in March 
and April, with prices in the later month 
off about 2 percent from February and 
about 1 percent from those of a year 
ago. Crop prices have moved season- 
ally higher but feed grains in April 
showed a contraseasonal decline and 
prices of livestock and products have 
eased off from the February highs. 

(‘onsumer prices as measured by the 
Consumer Price Index have changed 
but little on the average over the past 
half year and in March were about 
1 percent higher than a 
Food prices, which rose fairly steadily 
through 1960, leveled off around the 
end of last year at a point close to the 


year ago. 


peak reached around mid-1958. Com- 


modity prices other than food were 
affected by reduced demand during the 
recession. Durable goods edged down 
for more than a year while nondurable 
goods have reflected some price cutting 
since last fall. Prices of services, on the 
other hand, have continued to rise with 
little evidence of slowing down. 
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Clothing prices moved downward in 
the final quarter of 1960 and the open- 
ing months of 1961, though some firm- 
March with the 
introduction of spring lines. Prices of 
new cars have been under the pressure 
from high stocks in relation to demand. 
Used car prices have fluctuated errati- 
cally but, after a decline of about 15 
percent, have recently experienced a 
firming trend. Prices of durable goods 
other than automobiles have continued 
to move down slightly this year, as price 
cutting on appliances has continued. 


ing was evident in 


Improvement in balance of payments 


inter- 
and 


The balance in our 


national 
services has been sharply cut so far this 


adverse 


interchange of goods 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


year to slightly over $1 billion at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate, accord- 
ing to preliminary data. This com- 
pares with the fourth quarter 1960 
adverse balance—even without an ex- 
ceptionally large direct investment 
transaction and our subscription to the 
International Development  Associa- 
tion—of nearly $4 billion at an annual 
rate. 

The improvement was to some extent 
the result of slightly higher exports and 
somewhat lower imports, but most of 
it apparently was due to a decline in the 
outflow of U.S. capital and a resump- 
tion of foreign investments in US. 
corporate securities. The usual quar- 
terly analysis on the basis of the regular 
comprehensive material will be given in 
the June Survey. 


Residential Construction and Financing 


HovsInG activity as noted in the 
preceding summary has shown some 
recent months from the 
yearend low. The total value of work 


put in place decreased through Feb- 


advance in 


ruary on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
but outlays in March and April rose, 
reflecting an increase in starts since the 
the nonfarm 
starts in quarter, 
about 


Private 
the first 
averaged 


first of year. 
housing 
seasonally adjusted, 
1.15 million units (annual rate), as com- 
pared with the 1960 total of over 1. 
million and the 1959 figure of 1. 
million. 

FHA-VA applications for new hous- 
ing appraisal or guarantee, seasonally 
adjusted, reached a low point around 
the third quarter of 1960 and have in- 
creased very little since then. 

One of the significant features of 
recent housing construction is the rela- 
tively greater role of multi-family units. 
The phase in multi-family 
housing developed in the 1958-59 gen- 
eral expansion in housing, when the 


stronger 


proportion of such starts rose to around 
one-fifth, well above the preceding few 
years. Rental housing had been built 
at a low rate for several years, following 
the termination in 1950 of special FHA 
financing provisions (Section 608), and 
showed no expansion during the 1954- 


55 housing boom. 


After the 1959 expansion, apartment 
construction showed less decline in 1960 
than 1-family housing. Similarly, the 
recent pickup has been more prominent 
in multi-family construction, and the 
proportion of such units to the total has 
now risen to around one-fourth. 

An influence favorable for 
construction in the past several months 
has been the increased availablity of 
mortgage funds and somewhat lower 
interest rates, though the reduction in 
rates from the high in early 1960 has 
marked. In other 
the resurgence in 


home 


not been reces- 


sionary periods, 


3 


housing has been attributable in con- 
siderable part to a rise in such funds 
on terms that attractive to 
purchasers as well as to lenders. 

The general setting for the earlier 
postwar upturns in housing activity 
was a substantial, if diminishing, 
unsatisfied backlog of housing demand. 
Although the size of this backlog has 
not been measured, it is apparent that 
it has been greatly reduced; a sizable 
rise in the vacancy rate for rental 
housire in the past several years, from 
around 5 percent in 1955 to 8 percent 
early in 1961, is certainly suggestive 
On the other hand, 

have disappeared 


were 


of such a trend. 
that it may 
completely, is indicated by the con- 
tinued rise in rents, though at a reduced 


not 


rate over ihe past few years. 
Timing relation to GNP 

The accompanying chart illustrates 
how the upturns in housing have 
developed during periods of reduced 
economic activity, as measured by 
GNP in constant dollars. 

In the current cycle housing starts 
declined irregularly from around the 
spring of 1959 through 1960, reaching 
its lowest rate at yearend. FHA and 
VA applications reached a low some- 
what earlier than starts—in the third 
quarter of 1960—and have since risen 
a bit. 

In both the 1954 and 1958 recessions, 
housing led the subsequent advance 
in total economic activity, with the 
turnup in 1954 a little earlier in 
relation to GNP than was the case in 


Table 1.—Mortgage Debt, l- to 4-Family Nonfarm Homes by Type of Lender 
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1958 (although this is partly a reflection 
of the quicker upturn in GNP in 1958 
Thus, the low point 
well as in FHA-VA new home applica- 
tions in the third quarter of 1953 was 
only one quarter after the peak reached 
in GNP. 

In the shorter downturn 
the low point in housing starts coincided 
with the low in GNP in the first 
quarter of 1958. However, FHA-VA 
applications reached their low in the 
final quarter of 1957, 
moderately over the next few months 
and then sharply, with the turnaround 
in GNP and the April 1 enactment of 
the 1958 Housing Act. The first large 
rise in housing starts occurred in the 
third quarter of 1958 as the pace of 


in starts as 


in 1957-58, 


increasing 


SURVEY OF 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


GNP 


sizable advance in 


quickened = and 


first 


the upturn 
the 


t he recovery 


re cistered 


Changes in demand for funds 
One the differences 
between the 1960-61 recession and the 


ol important 
two preceding ones, is the more limited 
letup in private nonhousing investment 
the public 
construction. 
that 
competition with housing, these invest- 


current advance in 


The significance here is 


and 


aside from some direct resource 
ments compete with housing in the use 
of funds. 

Nonresidential construction advanced 
last year and estimates have 
shown a continued strong trend. Plant 
and equipment investment has moved 


recent 


NEW HOUSING WAS WEAK IN 1960— 
SOME IMPROVEMENT FROM YEAREND LOW 
FHA-VA Applications Show but Slight Recovery 
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Long-Term Interest Rates Have Eased in the Past Year 


but Are Still Close to Postwar High 
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May 1961 
downward from a cyclical peak last 
summer but the anticipated decline 
is smaller than in 1954 and 1958. 
Partly because of international bal- 
the 


ance of considerations, 


steps taken by monetary authorities to 


payment 


bring about credit ease have been more 
restrained than in earlier recessions. 
Thus, the short-term rate was 1 percent 
in 1954 and 1958 but has been around 
2 percent this time. As indicated in 
the accompanying debt article, the Gov- 
ernment has borrowed more in the 
long-term market than in preceding 
periods of depressed business activity. 

In the past periods of reduced eco- 
nomic activity the attractiveness of 
home mortgages as an investment out- 
let for lenders has increased as yields on 
nonmortgage loans have declined rela- 
tive to those on residential mortgages. 
This changing yield differential in favor 
of mortgages has also occurred recently 
though not quite to the same extent as 
previously, starting from a higher level, 
and banks and insurance companies 
thus far have not made a shift into 


mortgage loans. 

Recent tendencies 
So far this year the Federal Govern- 

ment taken some direct 


aimed at stimulating the flow of funds 
into mortgages and reducing the cost 


has action 


of home mortgages to home buyers. 
The FNMA raised its purchase price 
for mortgages on the secondary market. 
Among other things the FHA reduced 
the maximum rate on mortgages from 
5% to 5% percent early in February. 
In addition, the President sent to the 
Congress omnibus housing bill 
designed to liberalize credit terms for 
home purchase and rental housing, and 
Congressional hearings on the provi- 
sions of the bill have been held. 

In the past year home buyers have 
been faced with the highest interest 
rates of the postwar period. Interest 
rates on mortgages reached a high point 
of well over 6 percent about a year ago. 
Since then, they have eased somewhat. 
As shown in the accompanying chart, 
the maximum rate on FHA mortgages 
has been reduced from 5% to 5% percent, 
and the secondary mortgage market 
yield has declined to a little below 6 
percent. Conventional interest rates 
have shown a similar easing. 


an 
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In 1954, FHA maximum rates were 
market 
In 1958, 
with 


4, and secondary 
yields were only a bit higher. 
the 


yields as much as % percent higher. 


percent 


maximum was 5% percent 
For buyers of one-family houses, 
however, the other lending terms, in- 
cluding both downpayment and amor- 
tization 
Although 
creased, lengthening in the amortization 


period, are also important. 


interest charges have in- 


period has tempered the effect of higher 
interest rates on monthly payments 
required per $1,000 borrowed. 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


During most of the period since 
World War II, the downpayment has 
been accorded special significance as an 
influence on the demand for houses. 
For each of the three principal types of 
loans (conventional, FHA, and VA) 
downpayments have shown an irregular 
downtrend. Both Government-assisted 
types of loans have had quite low down- 
payments in recent years but they have 
accounted for a declining proportion of 
the new home market. Conventional 
loans have also had a declining average 


downpayment ratio, but at a much 


5 


higher percentage. Thus, the typical 
conventional loan is still a one-third 
down, 20-year loan, although longer 
terms are becoming more common. 
Savings and loan associations have 
played an increasing role in the home 
mortgage market in the past several 
years, dominating conventional lend- 
ing. They are the largest of the 
institutional holders of mortgages, and 
in recent years the rise in mortgege 
debt held by savings associations has 
been more than half of the total 
increase in mortgage debt on one- to 
four-family nonfarm homes. 





National Product and Income Off in First Quarter 


A FIRMING of final demand in March 


after the decline in the preceding 2 


months held the first-quarter GNP 
close to a $500 billion annual rate, not 
quite one percent under the preceding 
Inventory liquidation was 
up somewhat in the first 
Final purchases by business 


quarter. 
stepped 
quarter. 
and consumers eased downward, but 
this weakness largely counter- 
balanced by continued expansion in 


was 


government and export demands. 

National moved lower in 
line with the fall in output. Reduc- 
tions continued in private wage and 
salary payments, which were off $2% 
billion at an annual rate, and corporate 
profits experienced further adverse ef- 
fects of declining sales. 


income 


Personal income, at an annual rate of 
$407% billion before personal taxes and 
$357 billion after taxes, was down from 
the fourth quarter to the first by only 
about $1 billion, and was still above its 
mid-1960 rate. The cushion provided 
by a rising flow of unemployment com- 
other social security 


pensation and 


Decline Checked in March 


benefits was supplemented in the first 
quarter as the payment of a National 
Service Life Insurance dividend for 
1961 was concentrated in March. 

Personal taxes have held close to a 
$50 billion rate since the spring of 1960. 
Taxable income declined only slightly, 
and the bases of other levies generally 
continued their growth. 

Since peaking out in mid-1960, gross 
national product has fallen a little more 
than 2 percent in real volume. The 
accompanying chart compares the re- 
cent experience with that in similar 
periods of two earlier recessions. From 
the 1957 cyclical high, real GNP fell 
nearly 5 percent to the trough, and in 
1953-54 the drop amounted to nearly 4 
percent. These prior recessions had 
been preceded by upswings more sub- 
stantial than the 1959-60 rise turned 
out to be. 


Strength in final markets 


The recent contraction has been 
limited by a greater show of strength 
in final markets. Net exports in par- 


ticular, which had fallen sharply in the 
1957-58 decline, have moved up during 
1960 and so far in 1961. Government 
and consumer buying and fixed invest- 
ment have also held up slightly better. 
(See chart.) 
REAL GNP DECLINE IN 1960-61 

Has Been Slight in Comparison 

With Recent Cycles 
Billions of 1954 $ (ratio scale) 
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Major weaknesses have been in con- 
sumer durable goods buying, notably 
autos, and in some parts of the con- 
struction and machinery industries; and 
there has beca a general reduction in 
inventory holdings. All 
reflected in the lower output of manu- 
factured goods. 

The export balance has been improv- 
ing since mid-1959; exports have gone 
up steadily and imports have fallen 
with the reduction in domestic business 
activity. In the government market, 
both Federal and non-Federal buying 
have moved upward since last spring. 
In the same phase of the 1957-58 
recession, Federal purchases had shown 
little change. 

Along with the 
consumer durables buying and slight 
decline in nondurable goods there has 
been a continued rise in services. The 
same pattern was recorded in 1957-58, 
but autos in particular dropped more 
sharply in the earlier period. 


these were 


marked drop in 


SURVEY OF 


The fall in fixed investment since a 
year ago has been about equally divided 
construction and 
business capital outlays. By compari- 
son with the 1957-58 experience, busi- 
ness investment has held up well. It 
should be noted, however, that the rise 
of 1959-60 had not reached as high in 
real terms as the one that ended during 
1957; this was a factor in the incom- 
pleteness of the overall cyclical recovery 
last con- 


between residential 


which culminated year. In 
trast to business fixed investment, resi- 
dential spending has fallen markedly in 
1960-61, after a sharp but abbreviated 
spurt. These outlays had been stable 
during the 1957-58 business contraction. 

Personal income firmed late in the 
after 
stepped-up decline as the final 1960 


winter, having registered a 


quarter ended. The cuts in January 


and February were much less _pro- 


nounced than the December drop, and 


an upturn followed in March. 


GNP MARKET PATTERNS IN TWO RECESSIONS 
Current Drop Less Pronounced Than in 1957-58 


Volume in Billions of 1954 $ 


1960-61: Final Purchases Hold Up, But 
Inventory Liquidation Broadens in 1st Quarter 
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Personal Buying Mixed 


Personal buying around the turn of 
the year reflected sharp reductions in 
several durable goods lines. Nondur- 
ables demand was well maintained, 
however, and the improvement in auto 
sales in March together with the con- 
tinued uptrend in services limited the 
overall first-quarter decline in 
sumer buying to $2 billion, or % percent. 

First-quarter purchases of autos and 
parts were at a $15 billion annual rate, 
$3 billion under the closing quarter of 
last year. Unit sales of new cars fell 
from an annual rate around 6% million 
in the final quarter of 1960 to less than 
5 million in the more recent period, and 
production was slowed even further in 


con- 


order to reduce dealer-held inventories 
of cars. 

Total sales of furniture and 
household durables also fell back at the 
turn of the year, to a first-quarter rate 
between $17 billion and $18 billion. 
This was about the same pace that had 
been maintained from early 1956 
throvgh late 1958, but was well under 
the high of $19 billion established dur- 
The contraction since 1960 


other 


ing 1959. 
opened has been gradual. 


Investment Off 


A $5-billion fall in gross private do- 
mestic investment, to a first-quarter 
annual rate of $61 billion, came from 
reductions in business capital outlays, 
a stepup in the pace of inventory liqui- 
dation, and a continued decline in resi- 
dential construction. 

Home building has fallen by nearly a 
fifth since the mid-1959 peak, though 
remaining well above the 1958 low in 
both volume and value. First quarter 
data on housing starts and other lead 
series indicate some near-term firming 
in residential outlays, as noted in the 
review elsewhere in this issue. 

Through the opening quarter of 1961, 
business capital spending has decreased 
more than 5 percent from the mid-1960 
high. Data from the plant and equip- 
ment survey reported in March show 
that the sharpest declines occurred, as 
usual, in durables manufacturing, rail- 
ways and other transportation indus- 
tries. Together these have accounted 
for four-fifths of the total reduction in 
such investment since last spring. 
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The 1960-61 decline was matched in 
overall mildness by the advance which 
preceded it. Plant equipment 
spending topped out last year, as earlier 
noted, without matching its 1957 peak 
volume. The shortfall was pronounced 
in the sensitive durable goods manu- 
railroad 


and 


facturing industries and the 
and mining groups, where the current 
cyclical cuts have been sharpest, as well 
as in nondurables manufacturing and 
public utilities. (See text table.) Net 
declines from peak to peak in these in- 
dustries were substantially offset by the 
continuing uptrend in capital outlays of 
commercial firms and by the 1959-60 
bulge in air transportation as the car- 
riers rapidly their longer 
through routes to jet operations. 


converted 


Plant and Equipment Expenditures 


Percent change) 


Peak to 3d quarter | Peak to 
after peak peak 

| 1957 IIT 

to 1960 IT 


1957 ITT 
to 1958 IT 


1966 IT 
to 1961 I 





Durable goods manufactur 
ing, mining, and railroads 


Nondurable goods manu- 
facturing and public util- 
ities... 

Commercial and other 


Airlines and other nonrail 


Total. 








Inventory selloff accelerates 


The inventory movement proceeded 
cyclical lines, with liquidation 
accelerated in the first quarter to a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate weil 
above $4 billion. This compares with 
$3 billion in the fourth quarter, the 
difference comprising nearly half the 
decline in total GNP in this period. 

Accumulation had slowed progres- 
sively from early 1960 through mid- 
year, and turned to liquidation in the 
second half. The swing in inventories 
since GNP topped out in the second 
quarter has meant a $10 billion annual 
rate decrease in demand from this 
source. Notwithstanding the resultant 
cut in earnings from production, major 
categories of final purchases have held 
up well, for the reasons earlier pointed 
out. 

The shift in inventory policy during 


along 
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the past year reflected in part a natural 
tapering in the need to add to stocks as 
the expansionary phase of the business 
cycle matured. In part it was a reac- 
tion to the unusual pattern traced by 
business holdings in 1959 and early 
1960 because of the steel strike. With 
increased productive capacity, and the 
steel stock rebuilding proving short- 
lived, changes in the outlook for 
material supplies came to be recog- 
nized rather abruptly, and there fol- 
lowed a large cutback in orders and a 
move to draw down stocks in a number 
of lines. 

As has been the case in other postwar 
business swings, the reduction in in- 
ventories has been most notable in 
durable goods producing and handling 
industries, where demand for final out- 
put dropped, and the especially marked 
shift in the supply outlook for steel 
reinforced this cyclical tendency. 

1961 opened, the sharpest 
cuts in inventories have centered in 
finished stocks, auto dealers’ holdings 
of new cars in particular having been 
down at a time when they 
increase. This pattern is in 


Since 


worked 
usually 


contrast to that recorded for the 
second half of last year, when a piling 
up of finished goods partially offset 
the continuing reductions in working 
stocks of producers. 


Government and Export 
Demand Strong 


The continued expansion in govern- 
ment purchases and transfers at a time 
when revenues have been falling has 
been one of the chief sustaining factors 
in the economy recently, making a 
substantial net contribution to the 
strength of the markets for private 
business output. At a $145 billion 
annual rate for the winter quarter, 
total expenditures shown by the na- 
tional income accounts for Federal, 
State and local governments (table 5) 
were up $3 billion from the fourth 
quarter of 1960 and $9 billion from the 
spring of last year. At the same time 
revenues from corporate profit taxes in 
particular have dropped markedly. 

The continued postwar uptrend in 
State and local buying and the turn- 
around of Federal outlays since mid- 


Table 1.—Gross National Product in Current and Constant Dollars (1-3, I-5) 





1958 | 1959 | 1960 | II 
| | 


4 fe] 


1960 


| ai oe 


Seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates 


Billions of current dollars 


1961 1060 
| 

| | 
It! ivi I 


| m | iv | 1 |1958/ 1950/1900) 1 | 


Seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates 


Billions of 1954 dollars 
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ous | enw domestic invest- 
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| 


3.2) 11.0) 
4) 4 
3.0 
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Net exports of goods and services 


25.2) 26.4 


Exports 
23.9) 24 


Imports 


Government purchases of goods | 
d 99.7 


Federal. - | 52.4 


Nettonal defense . _ 45.1 
Other 3} 7.8 7.9) 
Less: Government sales... _. .f 6) 


State and local. ..............- 
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1960 contributed in about equal 
proportions to the advances in govern- 
ment purchases of goods and services. 
Such buying reached a record $104's 
billion rate in the first $2\% 
billion above the yearend 1960 level 
and $6 billion more than at the GNP 
peak a year ago. 

Growth in State and local outlays 
has continued to reflect a steady rise 
as aver- 


quarter, 


in wage and salary payments, 
age pay rates increased along with the 
number of employees, and a 
based expansion in major 
construction activity. 

Federal purchases have moved up 
from a two-year low reached early in 
1960. Part of the was in 
nondefense outlays, but this reflected 
mainly the mid-1960 rise in Federal 
nondefense 


broadly 


tvpes of 


increase 


pay scales; changes in 


spending since that time have been 


small. 

The larger part of the increase in 
Federal buying has been for national 
defense, and this accounted for all of 
the $1% billion rise in annual rate from 
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the fourth the first. Ac- 
cording to programs recently announced 
by the new Administration, the expan- 
sion in defense procurement is expected 
and 


quarter to 


to continue through fiscal 1961 
into fiscal 1962. The letting of con- 
tracts for future delivery has also gone 
up recently; this provides an immediate 
stimulus to economic activity, even 
though it is not yet reflected directly 
in the Government component of GNP. 

The recent increase in transfer pay- 
ments and decline in tax accruals have 
also been large enough to help consider- 
ably in checking the economic con- 
billion rise in the 

other 
carried 
billion, 


traction. A $1% 
rate of veterans’ 
the first 
transfers to 


annual and 
benefits in 
government 
more than $3 billion above the spring 
1960 rate. The Federal, 
State and local tax revenues from their 
second quarter high had amounted by 
yearend to $2 billion. This fall, which 
reflects chiefly a drop in corporate 
income tax accruals, has apparently 


quarter 
$30 


decline in 


continued into early 1961. 


Table 2.—Personal Income and Its Use (11-2) 


IT 





Wage and salary disbursements 

Commodity-producing industries 
Manufacturing only 

Distributive industries __ 
Service industries___. 
Government... .....--.. 

Other labor income _. 

Proprietors’ income 


Business and professional 
ibeccesonne 


Rental income of persons 

Dividends__ 

Personal interest income 

Transfer payments 
Old-age ond survivors insurance benefit 
State unemployment insurance benefits 
Veterans’ benefits 
Other... . 

Less: Personal contributions for social 

Less: Personal tax and nontax payments 


Federal 
State and local 


Equals: Disposable persoial income 
Less: Personal consumption expenditures 
Equals: Personal saving 


Addendum: Disposable personal income in constant 
(1954) dollars 





-asonally adjusted at annual rates 


.2| 408.0} 408.5) 407. 
73,1) 274.9] 273. 271, 
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For the Federal Government, the net 
result of these revenue and expenditure 
developments was a budgetary deficit 
on income and product account which 
totaled more than $1 billion in the 
fourth quarter of 1960, at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate, and was exceeding 
this figure as 1961 opened. At the 
GNP peak in the spring of last year 
there had been a $5 billion surplus in 
this account (which is essentially on an 
accrual basis). 

The favorable 
export balance during the 1960-61 re- 
has helped substantially to 
cushion the decline in total GNP 
besides contributing to the recent cessa- 
tion of the gold outflow from the U.S. 

Net exports of goods and services 
have risen $3 billion since last spring, to 
a first-quarter rate of $5 billion—the 
largest export balance since the Suez- 
The chart 


course of our net 


cession 


influenced peaks of 1957. 
on page 6 brings out the sharp contrast 
between these developments and those 
of 1957-58, when a third-to-first-quarter 
drop in exports of oil, cotton, textiles, 
machinery and other items contributed 
$3% billion at annual rates to the overall 
decline in GNP. 

The 1960-61 gains 
rising exports and declining imports of 
merchandise. An important factor in 
the reduction of imports has been the 
pronounced drop in consumer buying of 
This is associated with 


have reflected 


foreign autos. 
increasing sales of U.S.-made small cars, 
imports declining by more than a third 
since the introduction of the American 
compacts. 

At the same time, foreign demand for 
a wide variety of U.S. goods has been 
well maintained or increased, as business 
activity abroad has remained high. 

It may be noted that the net exports 
shown in the national income accounts 
measure our international transactions 
in goods and services only; and these 
are but a part of the overall picture 
which is covered in full by the balance 
of international payments. 


National Income 


The drop in national income has 
centered—as usual during recessions— 
in the commodity producing and han- 
dling industries, where the course of 
earnings reflected the cut in demand for 
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durable goods and construction. Both 
the falloff in corporate profits and that 
in compensation of employees have been 
concentrated in these industries. 

At a $293% billion annual rate in the 
first quarter, employee compensation 
was down $2 billion from the closing 
quarter of last year and about $4 billion 
from the third quarter peak. As shown 
in table 2, a continued 
government payrolls has been more than 
offset since last summer by a decline in 
private wages and salaries. The drop 
in the private segment from its mid- 
1960 high to the first quarter of 1961 
the same dollar 


increase in 


amounted to $5 billion 
reduction that was recorded in the com- 
bined total for durables manufacturing, 
mining, railroads, and contract con- 
struction. Changes in other industries 
were comparatively limited. 


Profits decline extended 

By the end of 1960 pre-tax profits as 
measured in the national income were 
already $7 billion under their best 1960 
quarter, and they have fallen somewhat 
further the the year 
(though sufficient data will not be avail- 
able for some time to compute this por- 
tion of the first-quarter national income 
total). 


since turn of 


Profits experience in the latest 
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period appears particularly unfavorable 
by comparison with the opening quarter 
a year ago, when the peak of the 1959 
60 advance was reached. 

The fragmentary information pro- 
vided by first-quarter financial reports 
of some of the largest companies has 
featured declines for a number of dur- 
able goods manufacturing industries 
and for the railroads. Income of iron 
and steel producers, which dropped 
sharply during 1960, seems to have con- 
tinued downward in the opening months 
of 1961. Profits of auto makers and con- 
struction materials companies, which 
held up relatively better last year, also 
experienced sharp reductions in earn- 
ings after the turn of the year. The cur- 
tailment of durable goods production in 
the second half of 1960 has been re- 
flected in lower railroad earnings; with 
this factor aggravated by unfavorable 
weather, several of the larger eastern 
lines have reported deficits for the first 
quarter of 1961. 

In some other areas, profits have held 
The 


service-type industries, notably com- 


up very well or even expanded. 


munications and the public utilities, 
have continued their growth into this 
year. Some of the nondurables manu- 
facturing lines have maintained the 


Table 3.—Gross National Product by Major Type of Product in Current and Constant 
Dollars (I-6, I-7) ! 


1958 | 1950 1960) I | Il | i IV 


ye 
|| 


Billions of current dollars 


Seasonally adjusted 
annual rates 


i959} 1960) I | In | mt | rv | 


Seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates 
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| Billions of 1954 dollars 





Gress national product 


Final sales - 
Inventory change. 5} 5.9) 3.6 


Goods output . 9) 257, § 
Final sales 0) 254. 2)2 
Inventory change 2.5) 5.9 


4. 6/256. 


Durable good output 
Final sales 
Inventory change 


5. 8/161. 7 
153. 0) 160. 3 


Nondurable goods output 
Final sales 

Inventory change 

5, 9) 188, 


Construction 





. 1/503, 2 501, 3'505, 0/503, 5 503, 5 499, 8 401, 


‘ 
1/499. 6) 489. 9) 499. 7) 503. 0) 506. 5 504 
d 4 5.3 


| 
. 0/261, 3/255, 7| 253. 1/247, 


0) 93.9) 9O. 8) 84. 
9) O4 
l 
3) 161 
1/161 
98] 1 : 2 2 


. 0/190, 8/193, 4,196, 0/145, 3/151, 


56,3) 56.6, 56,3) 56,7 


. 0439, 2440, 5 442, 2/438, 0437, 0/432, 4 


4/439. 4/436. 1 


8) 436. 0 430. 7/437. 4) 437 
4 6|—2. 4|—3.8 
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6|—3. 0} —4. 5) —2. 3 2; 22) D Ss 
28, 3|233, 8 237, 5|237.1 
255. 1/256. 0/251. 9/213 3. 1/230. 6/227. 7/232. 3): 

6|—3.0)—4. 5)—2.2) 5.2) 3 4.8 


231, 5/229, 1/223, 
230. 9'23!. 5|227 
6) —2. 4/-—3. 


.é 7 5. 3} 81.4) 79.8) 73.5 
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1.0 
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4° 


8/162. 3) 163 8/151. 8)150. 1 
1/161. 3)161 7. 3/149. 6/149. 4 
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1.0 S| 2.5 5} 2.2) 


1 
! 
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| 
5, 6157, 4 158, 8/160, 0/161, 


57.0) 57,2) 56,5) 44,4) 48, 4) 47,6) 47,7) 47,9) 47,4 





1 For quarterly data beginning 1947 
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NONAUTO DISTRIBUTORS 





While Cutback in Manufacturers’ 
WORKING STOCKS Slowed 
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earnings levels they reached early last 
year, and the petroleum industry, in 
particular, reported higher profits in 
the March quarter due to a large heat- 
ing-oil demand, an improved supply- 
demand-price position, and cutbacks in 
costs. 

Profits data now available for the full 
year 1960 show a slight reduction from 
1959. Pulled down by a $41 billion 
fourth quarter pretax earnings 
and IVA totaled $44% billion as against 
After-tax 
billion 


rate, 


$46% billion the vear before. 
net income was $23 billion, $1 
under the 1959 total. 
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Table 4.—Relation of Gross National Product, National Income, 


SURVEY 


and Personal Income (I-18) 


Billions of dollars] 


\F CURRENT 





Gross national product 

Less: Capital consumption al- 
lowances el 

Equals: Net national product 

Indirect business tax and 
nontax liability 

Business transfer pay- 
ments... 

Statistical di serepanc} y 


Less 


Subsidies minus current 
surplus of goverment 
enterprises 


Plus: 


Equals: National income_ 

Corporate profits and in- 
ventory valuation ad- 
justment. . 

Contributions for 
insurance 

Excess of wage accruals 
over disbursements 


Less: 


social 


Government transfer 
payments to persons 
Net interest paid by gov- 

ernment 
Dividends 
Business 

ments 


Plus 


transfer pay 





Equals. Personal income 


505, 0 


43.0 


162.0 


503.5 


13. f 


460, 0 


408, 0 





n. a.—Not available. 
Table 5.—Government Receipts and 


ons of dollars] 


Expenditures 


(111-3, I11-4) 





Federal Government receipts 


Personal tax and nontax receipts 

Corporate profits tax accruals 

Indirect business tax and nontax 
accruals. ____ 

Contributions for social insurance 


Federal Government expenditures 
Purchases of goods and services 


Transfer payments 

To persons. 

Foreign (net) 
Grants-in-aid to State and local 
governments. 


Net interest paid. 


Subsidies less current surplus of 
government enterprises 


Surplus or deficit (—) on income and 
product account. - 


State and local government receipts 


Personal tax and nontax receipts 

Corporate profits tax accruals 

Indirect business tax and nontay 
accruals 

Contributions for social insurance 

Federal grants-in-aid 


State and local government expendi- 


Purchases of goods and services 

Transfer payments to persons 

Net interest paid. 

Less: Current surplus of govern 
nent enterprises 


Surplus or deficit (—) on income and 
product account __. 
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Table 6.—Personal Consumption Expenditures by Major Type 
II-6) 


{Billions of dollars] 


1958 1959 MH I II Il I\ 


Seasonally adjusted at annual rat 





Goods and services, total! 323,3 | 329, @| 328.3 | 330.8 | 328, 


| 
Durable goods, total 44,2 44, 5| 42.7) 43.2 39, 2 


Automobiles and parts 18.9 


Furniture and household 


equipment 
Other 


Nondurable goods, total 153.5 | 152.7 | 152.9 


Food and beverages. . 
Clothing and shoes 


Gasoline and oil... 


Other... .. 23.8] 30.9 | 32 31.7 | 32 32.0} 320 


Services, total 130,9 | 132,9 | 134,7 


Housing i cdenukaisligata k 5 41.4 42.5) 43.1 43.8 


Household operation 19.1) 19.3 19. 6 19 


Transportation 10.5 | 10.5 10. 5 10.6 
i 
Other 58.8 | 60.0} 60.9! 61.9 








Table 7.—Foreign Transactions in the National Income Accounts 
(IV=2) 
| Billions of dollars] 


1960 
= 
1960 | II} ry 


adjusted 


rates 


Seasonally 





Receipts from abroad 
Exports of goods and services... 

Payments to abroad 
Imports of goods and services...._. 21.5 | 2 23.5 | 23.§ 


Net transfer payments by Government 5 1 
Net foreign investment WEES —2, - 








Table 8.—Sources and Uses of Gross Saving (V-2) 
[Billions of dollars] 





Seasons lly adjusted at annua 





Gross private saving 77.3 


U ndistributed 
profits..... 

Corporate inventory valu- 
ation adjustment... - - 

Capital consumption allow- 
ance.... 

Excess of wage accruals 
over disbursements. 0 


corporate 


Government surplus on income 
and product transactions : Si -. q 2.3 


} 
| 
Personal saving. -- : 23.4) 26 23.7 a 
' 
| 
| 
} 


Federal _ . .- 
State and local. _- 


4.7 
95 
2 


Gross investment _- 
Gross private domestic in- 


vestment . .. 
Net foreign investment 








Statistical discrepancy 








D.a.—Not available 


n.a.—Not available 
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Size Distribution Of Personal Income, 1957-60 


Role of Capital Gains, Earnings, and Supplementary Incomes 


Averacr family personal 
income was estimated at 
$6,900 in 1960, a gain of 
$285 over the previous year. 
The increase of about 4 per- 
cent over 1959 was only 
slightly less than that regis- 
tered in 1959 over 1958 when 
incomes moved up strongly 
after the cyclical contraction 
With the in- 
income, 


of that year. 
crease in average 
consumer units moved to 


higher income brackets over 











This article brings up to date the estimates of the distribution 
of families and unattached individuals by size of family personal 
income which were published in the April 1960 issue of the 
Survey or Current Business. Revised estimates of the 
distributions formerly published for 1957 and 1958 are included 
as well as preliminary estimates for 1959 and 1960. In addition, 
the real income series has been extended to include distributions 
for 1929 and 1941. A detailed account of definitions and esti- 
mating procedures can be found in the Technical Note to the 
article on income size distribution which appeared in the April 
1958 issue of the Survey and to the supplement to the Survey 
which initiated the OBE series entitled “Income Distribution 
in the United States, 1944-50” (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., 1953, price 65 cents). For a 
detailed discussion of postwar and prewar changes in income 
distribution, the reader is referred to U.S. Income and Output 
1958, 


Since 1929 there has oc- 
curred a longterm upsweep 
in realincome. Average real 
income per consumer unit 
moved from $4,190 in the 
earlier year to $6,900 in 1960, 
an increase of about 65 per- 
cent. For the Nation’s con- 
sumer units this brought a 
marked upward shift along 
the income scale. The move- 
ment to higher income levels 
can be seen graphically in 
the accompanying chart 
which plots the percent of 


the entire range of incomes 
for which detailed estimates 











(U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
price $1.50). 


both units and income above 
specified income points for 





























The change 
income reflect- 
ed an increase in both the total in- 
come flow and in the number of con- 
sumer units. Total income increased 
from about $365% billion in 1959 to 
$385% billion in 1960. Reflecting fur- 
ther increases in population and family 
formation, the number of consumer 
units increased by about 0.6 million 
over the same period and reached a 
total of 55.9 million. The additional 
units were composed of approximately 
0.7 million families of two or more per- 
sons, an increase which was partially 
offset by a small decline in the number 
of unattached individuals. 

The modal, or most frequent, income 
was estimated at $4,820, an upwerd 
shift of about $260 since 1959. The me- 
dian income—the middle income of the 
distribution with the same number of 
income 


are available. 
in average 


units below and above the 
point—was estimated at $5,600, an in- 


crease of $240 over the previous year. 

Real income continues to rise 
Allowing for a moderate price in- 

crease real income per family increased 


by 2.4 percent over 1959. This gain, 


though somewhat smaller than the 
1958-59 increase, was well above the 
average annual rate of 1.9 percent in 
evidence since 1947. 

Table 8 presents distributions cor- 
rected for price change by converting 
all the arrays to 1960 dollars. The ad- 
justment is to be regarded as approxi- 
mate since the implicit price deflator 
for personal consumption expenditures 
(1960=100) was used to adjust income 
uniformly at all levels. Because of the 
relatively higher prices in 1960 the net 
result of the adjustment is to show 
smaller shifts up the income scale than 
those found in the current dollar dis- 
tributions. 

For purposes of comparison the pre- 
war distributions of income for the 
years 1929 and 1941 are included. A 
similar correction has been made so that 
they also reflect 1960 prices. The dis- 
tributions included, however, are intro- 
duced only for rough comparison pur- 
poses and are not to be regarded as an 
extension of the official OBE series 
on size distributions. (See Technical 
Note.) 


the years 1929 and 1960. 
In order to use a convenient scale the 
curves are made to terminate at an in- 
come of $15,000 above which only 6 
percent of the units and 22 percent of 
the income were classified in 1960. 

The chart marked upward 
movement along the entire income 
scale. Of particular interest are the 
percentages registered above the in- 
comes in the middle range. Thus, in 
1960 fully 57 percent of units were clas- 
sified at real incomes above $5,000 com- 
pared with 20 percent in 1929. Also of 
interest is the improvement noted for 
the higher incomes where 17 percent of 
the units above $10,000 is to be com- 
pared with 5 percent in the 1929 dis- 


shows 


tribution. 


Income dispersion in business 
contraction 

The discussion up to now has been 
concerned with changes in absolute 
size of family income whether in terms 
of current or constant dollars. It is 
also of interest to examine to what 
extent the distribution has moved 
toward greater or lesser income dis- 

ll 
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persion. Historically, it has been noted 
that during the period preceding World 
War II somewhat 


more equally distributed the 


incomes became 
while 
postwar period was characterized by 
a marked stability in the underlying 
relative distribution. 

From this point of view, the decline 
in business activity and income which 
occurred in 1958 did little to disrupt 
this pattern of stability. Final data 
now available for the first time for 
1958, however, do suggest that a slight 
movement occurred in the direction of 
a somewhat wider dispersion of income. 


A similar movement occurred in the 
1953-54 downturn 


In order to abstract from changes 

in absolute income, it is convenient 
to divide the distribution into several 
segments each of which contain the 
same number of units and to compute 
the percent of total income received 
by each group. The results of such 
a division into ‘quintiles’ be 
found in table 14 which presents data 
for each fifth of the consumer units as 
well as the upper 5 percent of the 
distribution. With 
easy to examine changes in relative 
distribution by noting the percent of 
total income received by the various 
segments between any two years. 
. The table shows the 
proportion of total income received 
by the lowest three-fifths of consumer 
units between 1957 and 1958 while 
the upper two-fifths enjoyed increases 
in their share of total income. The 
relative gains in the fifth, 
however, do not appear to have been 
uniform since a slight decline was noted 
for the highest 5 percent of the dis- 
tribution. 

The direction of change in relative 
distribution appears consistent with 
the various economic movements in 
evidence during 1958. Although many 
factors were operative, such as the 
near maintenance of dividend payments 
at high levels despite the dip in 
business activity, it is apparent that 
significant effects were due to move- 
ments within the wage and salary 
distribution itself. The year was char- 
acterized by increased unemployment. 
At the same time, a shorter workweek 
was registered by employed workers, 


can 


such arrays it is 


decreases in 


highest 
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and the number of full- and part-time 
dropped by about 1.5 
millions from 1957 to 1958. These 
recessional effects caused a downward 


employees 


shift of many wage and salary units. 

Along with these declines, an upward 
occurred in average wage 
for employed 


movement 

and salary 
workers, and an increase in the num- 
ber of professional and managerial 
workers—changes resulting in upward 
shifts along the income scale for many 


incomes 


wage and salary workers. 


The net effect of these diverse 


Distributional Effects of 


CAPITAL gains and losses—both re- 
alized and unrealized—play an impor- 
tant role in the dynamics of economic 
progress through their influence on both 
This 


report does not deal with this broad and 


investor and consumer decisions. 


important subject but is confined to an 
examination of the influence of capital 
gains and losses on the distribution of 
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movements among wage and salary 
earners was an increase in the dis- 
persion of incomes from this source. 
An examination of the relative 
tribution of wage and salary income 
arrayed by size of such income reveals 
that the lowest fifth actually exper- 
ienced declines in_ relative 
Similar movements were not in evidence 
for earnings from business. 

The basic data available for 1959 
and 1960 are incomplete and do not 
permit adequate evaluation of changes 
in relative distribution in those years. 


dis- 


share. 


Capital Gains and Losses 


incomes. With statistical measurement 
necessarily restricted to realized capital 
gains and losses, the amounts involved 

about 2% percent of family personal 
are not sufficiently large to 
As 


will be seen below, however, there is a 


income 
change the distribution radically. 


noticeable effect especially at the high 


income levels. 


INCOMES OF FAMILY AND INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
Marked Shift to Higher Levels of Real Income From 1929 to 1960 


As an Example of This Shift — 
Units With Real Incomes Above 
$5,000 Rose From 20 Percent in 
1929 to 57 Percent in 1960 

Percent 
100 Ts 


PERCENT OF UNITS 
OVER SPECIFIED INCOMES 





Their Share of Total Income Rose 
From 55 Percent to 82 Percent 


Percent 


1960 


PERCENT OF AGGREGATE 
INCOME OVER SPECIFIED 











15,000 0 


5,000 


Size of Family Personal incomes ( Before taxes) in 1960 $ 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 
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Treatment of capital gains in 
personal income 

The concept of income which under- 
lies the present size distributions is only 
one of several alternatives for ranking 
consumer units—an alternative selected 
for its consistency with the personal in- 
come series in the national accounts. 
As such, it does not include capital 
gains and losses which are considered 
items which do not arise in production. 
From some points of view, however, 
receipts from such sources may be 
meaningfully included in the size dis- 
tributions of income. 

Reasons for their 
found in the fact that consumer units 
whether acting in their capacities as 
seldom clearly 


inclusion can be 


consumers or investors 
distinguish between receipts from these 
sources or from others which are ob- 
tained from their participation in pro- 
duction or in their role as recipients of 
transfer payments. From this point of 
view, capital gains and losses enter 
actively into economic decisions regard- 
ing the disposition of income. 

Another reason which can be offered 
for their inclusion is the fact that, in 
some instances, the distinction between 
capital gains and losses and other in- 
come sources is itself obscure—for ex- 
ample, the use of stock options in lieu of 


compensation and the realization of 
persons’ accumulated equities in corpo- 
In any 
case, it is interesting to investigate the 
distributional effects of including capital 
gains and losses in the size distributions 


rations through capital gains. 


of income. 

Such an investigation could take 
various forms depending upon the gains 
and losses to be included. The present 
investigation will be confined exclu- 
sively to realized gains and losses as 
reported to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. In general, they are comprised of 
gains and losses obtained through the 
sale of capital assets which include 
stocks, securities, and exclude assets 
held for sale in ordinary course of busi- 
ness. The IRS data provide a reliable 
source and the means whereby gains 
and losses can be incorporated into the 


distribution. (See technical note.) 


Realized capital gains large in 1958 


The amount of capital gains and 


losses realized in any given period is 
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Business Earnings Are More Widely Dispersed 
Than Wages and Salaries* 


Percent of Total Wage or 
Sole Proprietors’ income 


80 [~ 


Earnings of Wage 
and Salary Workers 























ZZ 


Earnings of 
Sole Proprietors 








7 

















4 Highest 
Fifth 


Lowest 


Fifth 


Highest 
Fifth 











Lowest 
Fifth 


(losses) 


Returns Ronked by Size of Earnings 


* Bosed on IRS returns for 1956 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


dependent upon many factors the most 
important of which are the volume of 
capital transactions, the price move- 
ments of the assets involved, and the 
length of time the assets are held. The 
volume of capital transactions is char- 
acteristically large. One component of 
such transactions, the sales of stocks 
listed on the exchanges, illustrates the 
magnitudes involved. During 1960, for 
example, the average monthly sale of 
such stocks amounted to approximately 
116 million shares and involved holdings 
of about $3.8 billion. During the post- 
war period this large volume of sales has 
been associated with generally rising 
prices which provided both the oppor- 
tunity and incentive for profit taking. 
Data on the length of time the assets 
were held are not available, but it is 
apparent that a wide spectrum of 
purchase dates underlie the sales of 
securities during any period and are 
instrumental in determining the 
amounts of gains realized. 

According to the Statistics of Income 


for 1958—the latest year for which com- 


plete data are available—approximately 
3% million returns reported net gains 
from the sale of capital assets. For 
these returns, a total of almost $5 
billion of gain were included in adjusted 
gross income. (For 1959, preliminary 


61-5-6 


data reveal approximately 4 million 
returns and $7 billion in gains.) Since 
for tax purposes, only 50 percent of 
long-term gains need be included in 
adjusted gross income, actual realized 
gains are much larger. In 1958, returns 
reporting gains accounted for about 
$9% billions prior to the 50 percent 
exclusion. 

For the same year almost 1 million 
returns reported net losses of approxi- 
mately $1 billion prior to statutory 


imitation. Since each taxpayer is 
limitat S h tax r 


Table 1.—Distribution of Consumer Units 
Excluding and Including Capital Gains 
and Losses, 1958 


Consumer units 


| 


Family personal 
income—excluding Excluding gains | 
and including gains and losses | 

and losses _ 


Including gains 
and losses 


Number | Percent; Number | Percent 





Under $2,000 7, f 7, 767 14.2 
$2,000-$2, 999. . f 7 5, 534 10.1 
$3,000-$3,999_ - i, 415 | b, 151 1L3 
$4,000-$4,999_ , 755 2.4 | b, 825 12.5 


$5,000- $5,999 _ - 5, 955 9 | 5, 780 | 10.8 
$6,000-$7,499 _ . 7, 45 13 , 422 13.6 
$7,500-$9,999_ - 975 2 , 163 13. 
$10,000-$14,999 , BSE 7 5, 059 | 
$15,000-$19,999 377 | 2.{ , 461 
$20,000- $24,999 . 576 | 
$25,000-$49,999 617 | 
$50,000 and over | 165 


Total 54, 620 100, 54, 620 100, 








Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Busi 


ness Economics 
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required to net losses against gains, 
gross grains from the sale of capital 
assets were, of course, even larger. 


Percentage of units with such gains 
rises with income 

Although the number of returns 
reporting capital gains constitute less 
than 6 percent of all returns, there are 
marked differences in the proportion of 
returns at the various income 

In the adjusted gross income 
class $0-$1,000, for example, only 
about 24% percent of all returns in that 
class reported capital gains. In the 
class $10,000—$15,000 the percentage is 
over 16. At higher levels, the pro- 
portion rises markedly; in the million 
and over class the percentage is about 
80. 

Since at the lower levels capital gains, 
when they do occur, are characteris- 
tically small, they contribute little to 
the total incomes. In the class $0 
$1,000, for example, about 2 percent 
of total income is attributed to statu- 
tory gains. The percentage declines 
slightly further up the income scale 
and actuaily reaches a low at about 
' $6,000 of adjusted gross income where 
relatively large proportions of units and 
incomes are concentrated. Above this 
point the percentage 
DIVIDENDS, INTEREST, RENTS, AND OTHER 

INCOMES* SUPPLEMENTARY TO EARNINGS 


Important at Both High and 
Low Income Ranges 


Average Supplementory income 


such 
levels. 


again rises 


$20,000 [ 


Wage and 
Salary 
Workers —\, 
Sole 
Propri- 
etors 





$4,000-5,000 %25,000 & over 
Selected Earnings Brockets 


Equal to the sum of income from ofl sources included 

in adjusted gross income other than specified earnings; 

besed on IRS returns for 19586 
Commerce, Office 


UL 5. Department of of Business Economics 
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attaining a figure of about 1% percent in 
the $10,000-$15,000 interval and con- 
tinues to rise to almost 42 percent of 
adjusted gross income in the million 
This high percentage is 
of only 

Thus, 


and over class 
achieved despite the inclusion 
50 percent of long-term gains. 
the 
gains 


at the extreme of income 


distribution 


upper 
capital become 


dominant and are often, indeed, a 
primary reason for classification at such 
high the 
proportion of total income at such high 


small, however, 


levels of income. Since 


levels is relatively 
statutory gains and losses accounte | for 
than 2 
gross income for the distribution as a 


less percent of total adjusted 
whole. 

The average adjusted gross income 
computed for returns reporting capital 
gains was approximately $9,700 com- 
pared with a figure of $4,800 for all 
that 


capital gains constitute one component 


returns. It is true, of course, 
in adjusted gross income and hence can 
be expected to be associated on the 
average with total 
> even 1en allowance is nade tor 
3ut even when all I made f 

this fact by subtracting the average 
capital gain of $1,400 from adjusted 


higher incomes. 


gross income, the remaining average is 
approximately $8,300, still substantially 
above the income of all rturns from all 
sources. Such an association between 
capital gains and high incomes exclusive 
of such gains is to be expected, of course, 
since asset holdings and their disposition 
are related to the receipt of income. 
The high incomes permit saving and the 
purchase of securities which further 
augment incomes by giving rise to 
property income. 


Wide dispersion of capital gains 


The distribution of capital gains 
ranked by size of gain is very widely 
dispersed. One measure of income 
spread, the coefficient of variation 
yielded a value of over six, revealing 
that in order to include approximately 
the returns one must 
encompass a range of about 12 
times the average size gain. This is to 
be compared with coefficients for re- 
turns reporting positive business in- 
comes (nonpartnerships) and for wage 
and salary returns at about 1% and 1, 
respectively. 


two-thirds of 
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Additional evidence of the wide 
dispersion of gains from the sale of 
capital assets is the relatively large 
percent of returns at high incomes from 
this source when the returns are ranked 
by size of gain. Above $25,000, for 
example, a larger percentage of capital 
gain returns is found than in the wage 
income distribution ranked by size of 
wages, and above $50,000 the units 
ranked by such gains constitute a 
larger percentage than even the fairly 
widely dispersed business income dis- 


tribution. 


Significant impact on income 


n order to examine the effect of 


including realized gains and losses in 


Table 2.—Percent of Aggregate Income by 
Quintiles (Fifths) and Top 5 Percent, for 
Consumer Units Excluding and Including 
Capital Gains and Losses, 1958 


Percent of total income 


Fifths of consumer units 
Excluding Including 
capital gains | capital gain 


and losses nd losses 





Lowest 
2 
3 
4 > 
Highest 
Total 


Top 5 percent : 19. { 








Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 


Economics 

the family personal income distribu- 
tions, these items were incorporated in 
the estimates for 1958. The results 
which are to be regarded as only approx- 
imate—are given in table 1. For pur- 
poses of comparison, the family personal 
income distribution exclusive of gains 
and losses is presented for the same 
income classes. 

The table shows clearly the upward 
shift of units to higher income levels. 
Approximately 0.5 million units former- 
ly classified at income levels below 
$5,000 moved to higher levels. Above 
$25,000 the number of units increased 
by about 53,000 or about 7 percent 
more than were classified at those levels 
before introducing capital items. The 
nature of the approximations used in 
deriving the distributions inclusive of 
capital gains and losses does not permit 
detailed breakdowns at extremely high 
incomes, but it is apparent from the 
analysis of the tax data that a sub- 
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stantial augmention of returns would 
result. 

The effect on the relative distribution 
of income can be appraised by exami- 
nation of table 2 which shows consumer 
units arrayed in quintiles and gives the 
of total income in each 
segment. The middle quintiles (fifths) 
show decreases in relative importance 


proportion 


while the lowest segment maintained its 
position. As expected, because of the 
extremely wide dispersion in the capital 
gains distribution and the presence of a 
marked increase in both average gain 
and the percent of units having such 


Earnings Distributions 


Mucu of the interest in income size 
distributions centers on the basic differ- 
ences among component distributions 
and the manner in which the various 
income sources combine to determine 
the overall distribution of income. 
Two component distributions of par- 
ticular interest are those of wage and 
business incomes. In comparing the 
two, essential differences between them 
should be noted. The bulk of wage and 
salary incomes can be attributed to the 
labor performed by the recipients. In 
contrast, business earnings are mixed 
incomes reflecting returns to capital 
and entrepreneurship as well as to labor 
performed by the proprietor. Although 


Table 3.—Percent of Wage and Salary and 
Business Returns by Size of Earnings and 
by Adjusted Gross Income, 1958 


Percent of busi- 
ness returns ! 


Percent of wage 
and salary returns 
Earnings or oil 
adjusted gross 
income brackets 


By size | By size of 
of earn-| adjusted 
ings gross 

income 


By size of 
adjusted 
gross 
income 


By size 
of earn- 
ings 





Under $1000 
$1000-$1,999 
$2000-$2,999 
$3000-$3 ,999 
$4000-$4,999_.._. 


$5000-$9,999 31.5 32. 5 
$10,000-$24,999 5.3 | 
| 
$25 ,000-$49 ,999 3] 4) 
$50,000 and over 2) 1} 
100. 0 | 


Total 100, 0 100, 0 | 


Mean income. $4, 410 | $4,720 | $2, 470 








1 Partnership returns not included 

2 Less than 0.05 percent 

Sources: Internal Revenue Service and U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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sources at the higher income levels, the 
highest quintile showed a significant 
increase. For the upper 5 percent of 
the distribution the percent of aggregate 
income increased from 19.9 percent to 
20.3 percent. The constancy of the 
share for the fifth after the 
inclusion of capital gains and losses is 
probably due to the fact, previously 
noted, that such receipts are of some 
importance at the lowest income levels. 


lowest 


In some instances, the gains are associ- 
ated with business and other losses 
which are partially offset when gains 
are included. 


and Related Incomes 


a precise separation of the labor and 
non-labor components of entrepreneu- 
rial income is not feasible, it is probable 
that a large proportion of business in- 
comes represents a return on the labor 
performed by the entrepreneur. 

The two 
designated because of the direct partici- 
pation of the recipient in production 
either as an employee or entrepreneur 
differ markedly in average income, in 
income dispersion, and in the degree to 
with in- 
such 


arnings distributions—so 


which the earnings combine 
incomes from other 
dividends, interest, and other forms of 


sources as 
property income and, in some instances, 
with the alternative earnings source. 
The combination of a given type of 
earnings with incomes from other 
sources can either blur or accentuate 
the differences between the initial earn- 
ings distributions depending upon the 
magnitudes involved, the characteris- 
tics of the distributions of the additional 
incomes, and the manner in which they 
combine. 

It is not possible, given present data 
limitations, to explore these problems 
fully. It is feasible, however, to under- 
take a brief analysis based on income 
tax data which permit, at least, partial 
examination of the two earnings dis- 
tributions and their combination with 
other incomes. 

It should be noted that the inquiry 
is limited to the tax return unit and to 
income reported for tax purposes. The 
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Table 4.—Percent of Total Earnings and of 
Total Adjusted Gross Income by Quin- 
tiles (Fifths) and Top 5 Percent, 1958 


Percent income 


Wage and salary Business income 
Quintiles and returns returns 
upper 5% Re 
By size of 
adjusted 
gross 
income 


By size of By size of, By size 

wage and | adjusted of 
salary gross business 
Income income income 





Lowest 
2 
3 
4. 
Highest 


Total 100.0 


2.9 


Top 5 percent 








! Partnership returns not included 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 


Economics. 


basic difference between the tax return 
and consumer unit, as well as the ab- 
sence of some income sources which are 
included in the family personal income 
concept, serves to qualify the results 
obtained, but the analysis is of value in 
providing at least partial information 
on the component distributions and the 
degree to which their incomes are aug- 
mented. From this point of view, it is 
equally important to note that the IRS 
distributions contain a very large num- 
ber of joint returns which implies that 
some degree of combination into family 
units has been achieved. 


Earner distributions markedly 
different 


With these qualifications in mind, we 


can examine in some detail data in 


Table 5.—Average Income From Sources 
Other Than Earnings for Wage and Salary 
and Business Returns, 1958 


Average income other than 
earnings 

Level of specified earnings 
source 


Business 
returns 


Wage and 
salary 
returns 





$2, 460 
1, 480 
1,200 

970 
a0 


O $yay $570 

$1,000-$1,999___. 330 
$2,000-$2,999 230 | 
$3,000-$3 909 2 | 
$4,000- $4, yuu 120 | 
1, 100 | 


1, 100 
16, 690 | 


2, 640 
3, 290 
10, 380 


1, 870 


$10,000-$24 ,999 
$25,000 and over 


All returns. 310 | 








1 For business returns (nonpartnerships) with positive 
business income only. The previous table includes, in addi- 
tion, business returns reporting business losses. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics. 
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Table 6.—Average Family Personal Income 
Before and After Federal Individual In- 
come Tax Liability and Average Annual 
Earnings Per Full-Time Employee 


Average mear 
income per family 
Number unattached indiv 
lof families|__ 
and unat- 
tached 
individ- | 
uals | | 
(millions)|In cur- 
rent 
dollars 


Before tax After t 


In In cur 
1960 rent 
dol lollar 


lars 








$4, 190 


5, 630 


5, 760 


6, 000 
5,910 
6, 190 


5,010 | 6,4 
5, 240 | 6, 55 
}, 200 | 6, 471 


1,610 | 6 
1», 900 | 6, 900 








i. The price indexes used as deflator 
in deflating the personal consumption expendit 
the national income account 
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table 3 which gives the percent of tax 
both 


in each ol 


returns of wage and _ business 
broad earnings and 


The 


the distributions are 


earners 
adjusted vross income classes. 
overall means of 
included for 

The most 
between the 
found at both the extremely low and 
high Thus, about 
14 percent of business returns reported 
than $1,000 


the same wage and salary 


comparison purposes. 


conspicuous differences 
two distributions can be 


levels of earnings. 


business earnings of less 
while in 
earnings class only 13 percent of the 


units are found. The overall mean of 
the business return distribution is sub- 
stantially less than that of wage and 
salary earners, $2,470 compared with 
$4,410, the former being strongly in- 
fluenced by the relatively large number 
of returns with losses. Despite the 
lower mean income, the small percent- 
age of business units at the high levels 
is larger than that of wage earners, 0.8 


percent above $25.000 compared with 


Table 7.—Distribution of Consumer Units and Their Income by Family Income Level, 
1947 and 1955-60 


Family personal income 
(before income taxes) 


ly personal income (billions 
f dollars 





a 


Under $2, 000_. 

$2, 000-$3, 900.1 - 

SU TN eee 
$6,000 $7, 990........... 


we 
arto 


oo 


$10,000-$14,999 __. 
$15,000 and over... 


ene ; 


wr 


Under $2,000 
,000-$2.999 
$4,000 -$5,990 . 
$6,000-$7 900. ___ 
$8,000-$9,999 


$10,000-$14,999._- 
$15,000 and over_- 


7 
4 
Total 100 | 100 | 





55.9 


184,6 





Table 8.—Distribution of Consumer Units by Real Income Level, 1929, 1941, 1947 and 1957-60 


Family personal income in 
1960 dollars (before income 
taxes) 


ss and unattached | 


Percent distribution 


millions 


(Stay Gea eer Gow ee 7m woe 
1080 | 1960 1920 | 1941 | 1947 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 


| 





Under $2,000__........ 
$2,000-$3,900. ._. etbbeases 
|, es 
$6,000-$7 000. ............. 

$* ,000-$9, 9299 


$10,000-$14,999 : 
$15,900 and over.... ......... 


Total 
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0.3 percent for returns reporting wages 
Thus, an _ important 
characteristic of the 
distribution is the relatively wide dis- 


and _ salaries. 


business income 
persion of incomes with concentrations 
at both very low and high income levels. 

The relatively wide dispersion found 
for business incomes can be appraised 
by examination of the first and third 
columns of table 4 and of the accom- 
panying chart which gives the percent 
of total earnings (either wage or busi- 
ness) received by each quintile of the 
distribution. 

It can be seen that the lowest fifth 
of the distribution of business earnings 
registered a minus income sbare due to 
losses. The percents of total business 
earnings remain less than those found 
in each of the quintiles of the wage 
distribution except in the highest fifth 
where the percent of total earnings from 
business rises steeply. Part of this 
relatively large share found for the 
highest quintile, of course, is attribut- 
able to the fact that the distribution 
contains negative incomes, but a simi- 
lar though substantially lower percent- 
age is also found when the distribution 
is confined only to positive earnings. 
For the upper 5 percent the difference 
between the two earner distributions 
is marked where the percent of aggre- 
gate earnings for business returns is 
over twice that found for wage earners. 


Additional incomes high for business 


earnings 


With each of the earnings distribu- 
tions given in table 3 there is associated 
a pattern of other incomes which make 
up the total incomes of the tax return 
units. On the basis of IRS tabulations, 
it is possible to estimate average earn- 
ings and average additional income for 
each earnings class. As will be evident 
below, the presence of these other in- 
come sources is important in modifying 
the character of the earner distribu- 
tions, particularly in the case of busi- 
ness returns. 

Table 5 presents average additional 
for level of wage and 
business earnings. The markedly 
higher average of other income for 
those returns reporting business earn- 
On the average, 
SIX 


incomes each 


ings is clearly evident. 


business returns received about 
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Table 9.—Distribution of Consumer Units and Their Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, Selected Years, 1944-59 


Family per mber of families and unattached individuals (thousands) Aggregate family personal income (millions of dollars) 
sonai income 
before income | j | 

taxe 1944 ¢ 1047 1950 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 1944 1946 1947 1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 | 1957 





Under $1,000 1,3 % 3,748) 3,861) 3, 282! : | B07. . o ol o - |f 2,390) 2,017 ,943/ 1,688) 1,518) 1,571 
$1,000-$1,999 . 5, 889) f& 241) 7, 713) 7,641) 7,912) 7, 622)115' 338) 11,570) 11, 2% 333 8.627) 8.438) 8.951 
$2,000- $2,999 762 791 5 f 6, 509) 5,917) 5,397) 5,374) 5,687) 45 21, 938 22,007) : 273 16,411) 15, 998) 16, 34 
$3 ,000-$3,999 7 nf i2 586) 7, 6: 1! 7, 28 339) 6,796) 6, 490 5 26, 960) 29, 906) 30, 29, 983) 26,792) 24,817) 25, 61 
$4,000-$4,999 4, 53 5,725) 7,054) 7, 7 ‘ 7, 401) 6, 806 55| 6 20. 261) 23, 956) 25 31, 533) 34, 305| 32,057) 32.055. 33 
$5,000-$5,999 3. 47 ») 6, 15 32) 6,32 2 ‘ 5,955) 6 13, 739 16,725) 18,957) 25,603! 33,200) 33, 702) 33,033) 34 

$6,000-$7,499 ) 2, 54 § 36) 5 2 5| 7, 7,552) 7,451) 7,523) 14,942) 16,833 25, 578) 38,750! 42,611) 41,947) 46, 311 
$7 ,500-$9,999 85) 1,751) 2,17 5 2 , 76 ae 5, 20% , 115) 6,779 975' 7 2, 11,802 14, 905 54| 23,364) 34,660 40,707) 40,333 44 


$10,000-$14, 999 707 70) 1 , 536) 2, 2, 636) 2, : 3,794) 4,312 55) 5, 605 12, 784 a 310) 24,212) 31, 541) 31, 85e) 3F 
$15,000-$19,999 ¢ 3 g 734 5| 883) 1,112) 1, 289) 1, 377 215| 5,602) 6.5 7.083) 10.214) 12.557) 12. 749 
20),000-$24.999 143 712 316, 308) 31: 37 432} 495) 506 2,395 3,165) 3.700! 4,826, 6.986) 6.821) 6.931) 8 

3. 009 

$25, 000-$49,999 y 19 : 383} 397 5 512} 564) f S51} 6,308) 6,879) 9,743) 12,633) 12,793) 13,204 15 
$50,000 and over 4 i 55 S4 9S : 135 147 : 7| 4,837 , OO 7.690) 8.675' 8.606 9.276 10.213 


740) 48, 890 ; 5%), 510 51, 150/52, 170) 52, 850) 53, 650) 54, 6: 55, 300 147, 721 170, 705 598/217, 262/257, 162 272, 186/273, 956 204 
| | | 
J | 


$3,614 $3,940) $4,126) $4, 444 





nt distribution 


Under $1,000 
$1,000-$1 999 
$2,000-$2 999 
$3,000-$3 ,999 
$4,000-$4,999 
$5,000-$5,999 
$6,000-$7 499 
$7,500-$9,999 
$10,000-$1 4,999 
$15,000-$19,999 
$20 ,000-$24, 999 
$25,000-$49,999 7 5 ( 5 3.1 
$50,000 and over l 4 ¢ y ‘ ‘ : ‘ 24 


Total ( 1 100.0 100.0) 100 ) 100.0) 100. 100.0 100.0 100. 100.0 100. 100.0 








times the other income than did wage _ 
: tie ; x Par shi : Table 10.—Distribution of Families and Their Family Personal Income by Family Personal 
and salary earners. artnership re- - Se? ; ; 

: Income Level, 1955-59 


turns—not included in the table—re- 


personal income 


ns of dollars 


vealed even higher average amounts of Number of families (thousands 
: 4 . Family personal income 
other income, approximately fourteen before income taxes) 


times the figure registered for wage and 





salary returns. 
; : : Under $2, aye 4 7 733 5 9 48 
It is interesting to note that the pat- tone wo ; : oan | sol fs ons 
. . : . : $3 53, 006 , ! | ‘ ; ‘ 617 135 16.473 
terns of other income in the two distri- My $e. - 8 4,869] 4 ‘ . 6,473 


butions are quite different. Thiscan be  ¢5o00-s5.990 onl « son} nem) aen| oom as 
seen from the table or in graphic form =P $y ries | See] Sase| Gaus] fees] anes | seine] saen| sist 
for selected classes in the accompanying $10,000-$14,999. _.....__- 3.714 36, 136 | -, ; 56. 861 | 
chart. Both patterns show relatively 500/000 ess ee ‘ ne "496 ne ; ) “+ ans | 


high amounts in the lowest class of 455 990-$49.990 4 544 566 uses! 1 19.273 | 18.837 


~arnings although it is much higher for *%0 4nd over -- =; -) UM [oa he Se 
; : 70 | 7 7 268,939 | 290,696 | 305,336 | 311,73: 332, 734 

business returns. In the case of wage saad Inte | 2,00 | 00D) 0) | ae) ee ee 

, = > avar . iti al in. Average (mean) family | | | 

and salary units average additional in no IN ooo yy: a ; ae ss,002| $7,006 | $7,480 





come in the lowest class was approxi- 
mately equal to that of average wage 
and salary income itself, while for busi- 


Percent distribution 








Under $2,000 


ness returns the additional income was 
$3,000-$3,900. .......... > 


about five times that of average earn-  %,000-$4,999 
ings. Itis likely that a substantial com- — $5,000-$5,999 
, 7 $6,000-$7,499_ .. ‘ 
ponent of the larger amounts of other — $7,500-$9,999. -----2-22..-. 
income for business returns at the lowest _$10,000-$14,999. ...........- 
: : z $15,000-$19,999_ e 
levels of earnings represents the receipt — $20,000-$24,999- - 2-2-2. 


of supplementary wage income. $25,000-$49,999 
. $50,000 and over 








The average amounts of other income 
in both distributions decrease to a mini- 

















591288 61 3 
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Table 11.—Distribution of | nattached Individuals and Their Family Personal Income by ym in the $4.000 -$5,000 class of earn- 
Family Personal Income Level, 1955-59 : 2 : a 

ings with the average level for business 

returns remaining higher. With some 

Pemety pone Seems irregularity (probably due to estimating 

i ,5 155 19 959 procedures) average amounts rise from 

the minimum in each succeeding class of 





Under $2,000 4,298 | 4, 048 | 4.170) 4,008 4, 436 4, 18: 2 earnings. But it is interesting to note 
$3,000 see a oo oo / > ae “¢-~ ooo 5, “> that the rise is much more pronounced 
alt at ‘: . 4 e it ; ee cae in the case of wage and salary returns 
ees Sa'ege 138 ‘a + es 1 176 | oo [7 6 hich attained an average additional in- 
pale a ag en | " . a 4s) come of about $16,700 for the $25,000 
$20: 000-$24°990 11 | = 34 - . and over class. This was achieved de- 
pares Hd iA i ute 2,425 spite the overall lower average of other 
$50,000 and over 52 595 73 1) income. For business returns the aver- 

32,833 age of about $10,400 of additional in- 


come reached in the highest earnings 


Total 500 | 9,500 10, 500 


Average (mean) family ’ 
personal income | 2, 665 f 937 $3, 121 : , 
class is about 60 percent of that for 


wage earners. 
Other incomes at such high levels con- 





Under $2,000 5.2 $2 ‘ 3 3 17.5 5.7 I y 3 Z 
$2,098 Pr - + : + ig, «= ba a large percentage of property in- 


999. ‘ 5 16 6.5 . 
999 " 14. 3 14. 8 | ; 1.4 ¢ome, including capital gains. The fact 
$5,000-$5,999__. i i 10.8 siness re ns s rq fer rer- 
$5,000- 85,009 4. ‘ 8 2 + 08 that busine ss re turns show a lower aver 

$7,500-$9,999 | 6.2 age amount is probably due to the tend- 
$10,000-$14,999 3.8 | 4 ency of businessmen to reinvest in their 


$15,000-$19,999____- 9 1! 1g : : 
TAR 0D-S08, 900. . : _, own business rather than to seek invest- 
$25,000-$49,999 ‘ ‘ a apes . “a 
ton an endl over ment opportunities which would involve 
| ; + > > ety > 2 Thies G s 

Total 100.0 100.0! 100.0! 100.0| 100, 100.0 1o.9 Ligh supplementary incomes. This find 





ing is consistent with the belief, gener- 





Table 12.—Distribution of Farm Operator and Nonfarm Families and Their Family Personal Income by Family Personal Income Level, 
1955-59 ! 








Nonfarm families 


Family persenal | od ‘ 
income (before I ar \g zate family personal] income Number of families (thousands) | Aggregate family personal inco 
income taxes) nT ns of dolla (millions of dollars 
| 


1955 1956 





Under $2,000... ,! 1,427 | 1 1, 254 | 1, 9% 887 793 515 | 1,591 | 2.3471 2.15 2,146 | 2, 2,804 | 2,612 | 

$2,000-$2,900___ 11 2,409 | 2,339 ,, 2,082 | 2,101 | 2,837] 2,401] 2,3 2, 4 7,227 | 6,197 

$3,000-$3,999. _ _ 2) } 736 a 92 | 2,680 | 2,622 2, 562 3 2, 41 5, 090 ,525 | 4,1: 3, 99% 18,023 | 15, 995 | 

$4,000-$4,999 Bi 55 17 14 , 402 , 36 », 461 a8 6, 015 ,002 | 5,2 5, | 27,163 | 27,090 | 2% 

$5,000-$5,999____- 383 | ¢ 093 | 2, 11¢ », 127 2, 241 , 157 , 5, 5, 271 , 507 | 29,629 

$6,000-37,499_ __ 336); | Bh { 377 , 23 », 292 2, 35 2, 797 521 i, 591 | 6,875 i, | 42,610 | 44, 101 

$7,500-$9,999. _ - | 240 | 5 27 277 | 2,05 2, 13¢ , 18% 7 2, 37 32 5,7 5, 330 | 6, §* , 233 | 48, 986 

$10,000-$14,999_ | - 5 : 164 I 1, 830 o , 957 2, 510 2 | 3,5! , 054 , 5 305 | 42, 824 | 

$15,000-$10,909_ _ 4 f | 72 75 7 ‘ ,046 | 1,21 , DRE 14,084 | 17,947 | : 

$20,000-$24 ,999 { f 2 3 1¢ | { 2); 4 ,746 | 8,957 

$25,000--$49,900_ _ 21 21 22 28 || 94 1 71 917 |} 473 52: 538 | 3, 902 | 15, 932 2 

$50,000 and over 5 5 f 371 . 55 2 135 | 127 | | 9,318 | 10, 564 s 815 
' Total. , 5, 087 . 4,749 | 4,641 |19,927 |19,952 | 19,965 39,371 | 40,139 |249,012 |270,744 289, 800 

66, 626 $7, 054 “ , 361 


Average (mean) family $3, 9 $4 5 | $4,111 
personal income 











Under $2,000_. 
$2,000-$2,999__ 
$3,000-$3,999___ 
$4,000-$4,909____. 


$5,000-$5,999 _ 
$6,000- $7,499 
$7,500-$9,990____ 


$10,000-$14,999__ 
$15,000-$19,999. _ 
$20,000-$24 999. 





$25,000-$49,999 _ _ - 4] ’ ; 3.6 7 | i 4 56 R09 
$50,000 and over l ! 1 |] 1 ) ; ‘ ‘ | ‘ : 39 | 


100, 0 100.0 100, 0 


Total_.... . 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100, 100. 0 100, 0 | 





1. For data prior to 1953, see d 
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Table 13.—Number of Consumer Units and Persqns, and Aggregate and Average Family Personal Income, 1955-59 


Families and unattached individuals Families Unattached individuals 


Family personal income 


Number of persons | Family personal income | Number of persons 
; undies ua | ; Family personal 
| | | i income 
| | Average income Number of 
Average | Amount | — Number of | Average | Amount Per Per unattached ere sitnienings 
Total number (billions families Total number | (billions family capita |individuals 
millions) per | of dollars) Per Per (millions) | (millions) per of doliars)| (dollars) | (dollars) | (millions) Amount Per 
consumer |}consumer) capita | family (billions capita 
unit } unit (dollars) of dollars) | (dollars) 


(dollars) 





1,915 3.4 | 156. 3 | 23 ‘ 1, 860 
1, 980 3.7 159.0 | , 1, 920 10.0 | 
1, 995 | . 161.6 | 7, 1, 930 10.5 | 


2, 088 | | 164.5 | | 332.7 2, 022 10. 5 








ally held, that entrepreneurs find more total income. In the lowest, where a fect noted for wage earners, however, 
profitable investment—or necessitous relatively large average amountofother the share of the highest quintile and 
investment—in their own enterprises, income was found, the increase was upper 5 percent actually decreased. 
and prefer the greater control afforded _ sufficient to result in a positive income The net effect of the combination with 
by self-financing to the use of external share. As previously noted, this fifth other sources of income for business 
funds. of income recipients supplements its returns was, unlike the case for wage 
entrepreneurial income with substantial earners, a marked movement toward 


Business earnings distribution ; . ag : 
outside wage incomes. Unlike the ef- smaller income dispersion. 


modified by other incomes 


The second and fourth columns of 
table 4 present the share of aggregate in- Table 14.—Distribution of Family Personal Income and Federal Individual Income Tax 
Liability Among Quintiles and Top 5 Percent of Consumer Units, 1955-59 ! 


comes received by each quintile (fifth) : aie 











ol wage and business earners when Percent distribution of— Mean amount of— _ Lower income 
ranked by the size of their adjusted aunts of Quintus 4 
Quintile Fariily Tax After- rate 


gross income, that 1S, after the combina- Family Tax After- personal | liability tax | (percent)| Before- | After 
; y (rime 2 personal | liability tax | Imome | (dollars) | income | tax basis | tax basis 
lion wit h other incomes. income income | (dollars) (dollars) | | (dollars) | (dollars) 


Compared with the distributions by 
1, 355 3¢ 1, 316 | 


size of earnings which are presented in 55: Lowest... 5. 1, 316 ae a 

ier  Totennee = 5. Y 3, 200 5 3, 035 5.1| 2,390] 2, 280 
the same table, it is seen that both the naan. 16 : 4, 634 : 4, 336 | 3, 9: 3, 710 
4 ial 22. 3 ¢ . 6, 290 520 | 5, 770 K 5,3 4, ORD 
2| 12,722 ,728| 10, 904 














wage earner and business income dis- Highest...... 
tributions are significantly modified by 

the inclusion of other income. In the Top 5 percent 
case of the wage earners, both of the : Lowest....... 


5, 640 5, 090 


22, 893 317 18, 576 


1, 437 j 1, 301 | 
3, 403 | 3, 215 | 
4, 808 33% 4, 565 
6, 691 57 6, 120 
13, 604 > 11, 724 


> 


— 


two lowest quintiles experienced in- 
creased shares of total income, reflecting 
the considerable augmentation of low 


<4 





SCowwe@ 


ro 
ob 


6, 007 
wage incomes already referred to in con- Top 5 percent 24, 210 | 
nection with the pattern of other in- 1957: Lowest Lt 5. 1,462 
come. Similarly, the highest quintile cao 16.3 16. 5, 087 
and upper 5 percent show increased pro- Highest 14, 185 
portions of total income again reflecting 6, 238 


the mounting average amounts of other Top 5 percent 25, 139 


| 


income at the higher levels. These ex- : Lowest... ; 5. 1,449 
2. y ) i. 3, 430 

5, 103 

7, 119 
14, 325 


6, 285 
24, 974 


treme quintiles experienced increases at 
» ° ef 4 soos 
the expense of the two middle fifths Highest 








where a low in average additional in- Total 


come was previously noted. The net Top 5 percent. 
1, 502 
"es" i" ; ° 2. ee 3, 583 
significant shift toward a larger disper- _ ease ee: ¥ 5 5, 367 
, onetal | ¢ x 7,495 645 ‘ 
15, 106 12, 993 


effect of these changes is a small but : Lowest 








. 2 . 4 
sion of total income. Highest 


The effect on the distribution of Total , ' : . 682 
5,181 | 21, 145 9.7 5,540 | 13,670 


5, 929 

















business earnings is much more marked. Tep 5 poremnt T _ 

In this case, the lowest three quintiles 1. Consumer units are ranked by size of family personal income. In addition to April 1958 issue of Survey of Current 
: : . . i Business, see table 3 of ‘Income Distribution in the United States, by Size, 1944-50.” 

experienced increases in their shares of  Beeneed te neaseit 408. 
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TECHNICAL NOTE 


The family personal income distri- 
butions in this article were constructed 
primarily on the basis of data from 
Federal individual income tax returns 
and from annual surveys of family in- 
come conducted by the Census Bureau. 
An account of the procedures used to 
develop the estimates can be found in 
the technical note to the article on 
size distributions published in the April 
1958 issue of the Survey. 

In order to permit comparison with 
selected prewar years, the distributions 
for 1929 and 1941—given in terms of 
1960 dollars—are published in the 
Survey for the first time. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that the pro- 
cedures which underlie these distribu- 
tions differ substantially from those 
used by OBE and, hence, do not have 


the same status as other distributions 
included in the OBE series. They are 
the results of various adjustments for 
comparability made to distributions 
constructed elsewhere. 

An account of some of the procedures 
used to adjust these distributions can 
be found in Distribution of In- 
come Since the Mid-Thirties” by Gold- 
snith et al., published in The Review of 
Economics and Statistics, February 1954 
and, by the in ‘The 
Relation of Distribu- 
tion Statistics to Other Income Data”’ 
Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 23, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York, 1958. 

The methods 
distribution of consumer units by size 


‘Size 


same author, 


Census Income 


used to estimate the 
of family personal income inclusive of 
capital gains and losses followed rather 
closely the procedures used to construct 
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the regular series. One basic difference 
was the use of the IRS tax return data 
directly without first adjusting the 
distributions to exclude statutory gains 
and losses. Cross tabulations for the 
separation of tax returns into various 
categories of family membership groups 
and combination into family units, 
which were constructed on the basis of 
returns exclusive of capital gains and 
losses, were used for purposes of these 
approximations without adjustment for 
change in concept. Use of these cross 
tabulations resulted in a family distri- 
bution inclusive of statutory gains. 

The relationship between the 
tribution exclusive of capital gains and 


dis- 


that inclusive of statutory gains was 
used, with appropriate modification, to 
adjust the former to include total 
capital gains. 


The estimates of the earnings dis- 


Table 15.—Distribution of Federal Individual Income Tax Liability of Consumer Units, Average Tax, Average Income, and Tax Rate, by 








Family personal income 
(before income taxes) 
Amount 
(million A verage 
of butio (dollar: 
dollars) 


Family Personal Income Level, 1955-59 





Federal individual 
income tax liability 
a family 


income 
dollars) 


Amount | Percent | 
millions; distri- 
of bution 


A verage 
(dollars) | 


Average | 


personal | 


Federal individual 

income tax liability 
Tax 4 a Sire 
rate | 
(per- 
cent) 


| A verage 
family Tax 
| personal rate 
income per 


| 
Amount | Percent . 
(dollars cent) 


(millions; distri- 
of bution 
| dollars) 


] 

| 

| 

| Average 
(dollars) 





$5,900-$5,999_- 
$,000-$7,499_..._.. 


$10,000-$14,999.........._._- 
$15,000-$19,909.........__. : 
$20,000-$24,909.......__. . 
$25,000-$49,909.........__. 
$50,000 and over_____. 


100. 0 








ncome taxes 


Family personal income (befor« 


1, 126 


2, 511 


3, 514 | 


4, 502 


5, 481 
6, 687 
8, 583 


12, 037 
17, 161 
22, 255 

7 11.2 7, 33, 667 
4. 005 12.5 


31, 900 100. 6, 007 


4 verage 
family 

personal 
income 
(dollars) 


Tax rate 


A verage 
dollars) 


85, 810 


(percent) | 


| 


Federal individual 
income tax liability 


Amount | 
(millions 


Average 

family | 
personal 
income 
(dollars) 


Tax rate 
(percent 


Percent | 
distri- 
bution 


Average 
o (dollars) 
dollars) 





Under $2,000 


$25,000-$49,999 
$50,000 and over... _........_.. 


ee 











144 
646 
1, 228 
1, 827 


“ Fro ero 
w eon Sena 


w& 
ad 
to 
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tributions made by applying 
appropriate formulas for approximating 
average incomes to each of the brackets 
in the IRS distributions of tax returns. 
An account of some of these formulas 
can be found in the supplement to the 
SurRvEY, “Income Distribution in the 
United States, by Size, 1944—-50,’”’ U.S. 
Office, Wash- 


The estimates 


were 


Government Printing 
ington 25, D.C., 1953. 
of income other than earnings were 
derived in a similar manner using 
IRS cross tabulations relating earnings 
sources to total adjusted gross income. 


Definition of terms 


The definitions of families and unat- 
tached individuals are those adopted 
by the Census Bureau. Families are 
units of two or more persons related 
by blood, marriage, or adoption and 
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residing together. Unattached indi- 
viduals are persons not living in insti- 
with The total 
number of families unattached 
individuals is estimated as of the end 


of the year, and, together, are referred 


tutions or relatives. 


and 


to as consumer units. 

Farm operator families 
who operate farms as defined by the 
Census of Agriculture. The nonfarm 
group includes all multiperson units 
other than farm operator families. 

Apart from some adjustments 
remove income received by institu- 
tional residents (including military per- 
sonnel not living with their families) 
or retained by nonprofit institutions, 
private trust, pension and welfare 
funds, the concept of family personal 
income is identical to that of personal 
income in the national income accounts. 
The latter includes income from all 


are those 


to 


21 


sources, including wage and salary 
receipts (net of social insurance con- 
tributions), other labor income, pro- 
prietors’ and rental income, dividends, 
personal interest income, and transfer 
Also included are certain 
nonmoney items such wages in 
kind, the value of food and fuel pro- 
duced and consumed on farms, the net 
imputed rental vaiue of owner-occupied 


payments. 
as 


homes, and imputed interest. 
Aggregate Federal individual income 
tax liability is defined as the total 
liability reported on individual income 
tax returns, an estimate for 
amounts uncovered by subsequent 
audit, minus the liability of military per- 
sonnel not living with their families, 
and minus liability on net capital gain. 
For a full discussion of these concepts 
the reader referred to the above 
mentioned supplement to the Survey. 


plus 


is 


Table 16.—Distribution of Consumer Units and of Family Personal Income After Federal Individual Income Tax Liability, by Level of 


After-Tax Income, 1955-59 








1955 


1956 


1957 











After-tax family 
personal income 


Num- 
ber of 
families 


After-tax family 
personal income 


Num- 
ber of 
families | 


Percent 
distribution 


Percent 
distribution 


Percent 
ber of persona! income distribution 


i FS ae 


Num- | After-tax family 











Family personal income = 
after Federal individual 


income tax liability 


and 
unat- 
tached 
indi- 
viduals 
(thou- 
sands) 


Aggre- 
gate 
(mil- 

lions of 

dollars) 


and 
unat- 
tached 
indi- 
viduals 
(thou- 
sands) 


Aggre- 
gate 
(mil- 

lions of 

dollars) 


Number Number 


and 
unat- 
tached 
indi- 
viduals 
(thou- 
sands) 


Agere- | 
gate | Aver- After- 
(mil age Number | tax in- 

lions of | (dol come 

dollars) | lars) 


After- 
tax in- 
come 








10, 119 
16, 401 
28, 039 
36, 826 


" 36, 665 
, 050 40, 275 
, 032 34, 303 


, 758 
, 510 
, 992 
, 197 


Under $2,000... 
$2,000-$2,999_ 
$3,000-$3,999____- 
$4,000-$4,999___- 


$5,000-$5,999 
$6,000-$7 499 
$7,500-$9,999 


30, 836 
12, 437 
19, 638 
265, 539 


$10,000-$14 ,999 
$15,000-$19,999 
$20,000 and over 














menses bees 
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Family personal income after Federal individual income tax 
liability 


1958 





After-tax family Percent distribution 


personal income 


Number of 
families 
and un- 








attached 
individuals} Aggregate 
(thousands)} (millions of 
dollars) 


After-tax 


Average 
income 


(dollars) 


8, 131 
5, 959 
, 185 


: 


Beek FEE Fepy 
eevee «snan *#*#0o- 














1959 





After-tax family Percent distribution 


personal income 


Number of 
families 
and un- 
attached 

individuals} Aggregate | 

(thousands)} (millions of} 

dollars) | 





A fter-tax 


Average 
income 


(dollars) Number 





Under $2,000 
$2,000-$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999__. 
$4,000-$4 ,999_ 


$5,000-$5,999_- 
$6,000-$7,499- 
$7,500-$9,999- 


$10,000-$14,999 

$15,000-$19,999_ 

$20,000 and over 
Total___- 


9, 657 
15, 851 
24, 751 
33, 485 


36, 359 
45, 379 
51, 704 


49, 504 
17, 703 
25, 272 
309, 665 
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Retail Trade and Use of Services: 


Reran. sales have shown a firming 
tendency recently, following a decline 
of 5 percent from the high monthly 
figures reached in the spring of last 
year, on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
Sales this spring have advanced from 
the January-February lows, with all 
the major groups sharing in the recovery. 

Fluctuations have resulted mainly 
from the shifting demands for durable 
goods which, despite the improvement 
in recent months, are still relatively 
weak. Nondurable goods stores’ sales, 
which had fallen off somewhat from 
their high point reached in April a year 
ago, had remained generally steady in 
total through the remainder of the year. 
Beginning in January, sales in all these 
lines strengthened, and in the March-— 
April period were slightly above a year 
ago. Food and department store sales 
were showing the largest relative gains 
over the year. 


Recent regional experience 


During the past year changes in the 
overall economy have had sizable dif- 
ferential effects on the various regions, 
largely reflecting the variations in 
cyclical response of their leading indus- 
tries and the divergent movements in 
farm and nonfarm income. 

Data on department store sales for 
the Federal Reserve districts published 
by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and retail data for 
four very broad regions covering sales 
of organizations with less than eleven 
outlets provide a basis for reviewing 
regional tendencies. The sales varia- 
tions in the 1959-60 period tied in gen- 
erally with the changes in personal 
income for those regions which were 
discussed in the April 1961 issue of this 
Survey. The decline in farm income 
and lack of growth in the oil industry 
retarded activity in such States as 
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Regional Patterns of Consumer Purchasing 


Texas and Oklahoma. In the South- 
east a drop in cotton production affected 
sales in Mississippi and Arkansas while 
mining in West Virginia continued its 
secular decline. These were some of 
the factors that slowed the sales advance 
in these regions as well as other farm 
areas. 

In the northeastern States, including 
New York, factory payrolls for most of 
the States matched, while payroils of 
the distributive industries, services, and 
contract construction expanded rela- 
tively more than, the national averages 
from 1959 to 1960 with a beneficial 
effect on retail sales. 

In the early months of 1961, the San 
Francisco district showed a rise in 
department store sales from the fourth 
quarter of 1960, seasonally adjusted, 
while all the other districts registered 
no change or declines. The largest 
decreases, from 4 percent to 5 percent, 
were indicated for the Chicago and 


CONSUMER INCOME and PURCHASING 

® Retail Sales Have Almost Matched Income 
Growth With More Cyclical Response 

® Advance in Services Has Outpaced 
Income Since 1953 
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Atlanta districts. It is difficult to 
assess such short-term regional varia- 
tions since the movements were partially 
obscured by the effect of the unusual 
weather conditions in many areas. 


Growth rates in consumption and 
income 


In the past 10 years expenditures for 
goods and services have shown widely 
differing growth rates chart), 
though as pointed out many times in 
the Survey analyses service expendi- 
tures experienced a long lag during and 
after the war before such outlays were 
restored to a more usual relationship 
to income. 

Largely as a result of this lag, sales 
at retail stores and consumer expedi- 
tures for goods have expanded at an 
average rate of about 3% percent a year 
while expenditures for ad- 
vanced at a rate close to 7 percent. 
Part of this was a “catching up”’ in 
prices of services which in recent years 
advanced much more rapidly than 
goods, a reversal of the war and im- 
mediate postwar experience. Service 
prices over the past 10 years rose about 
30 percent while commodity prices in- 
creased less than 7 percent. Thus, on 
a deflated basis, expenditures for goods 
rose at a rate of about 2.8 percent a 
year and services at 3.8 percent. Real 
disposable income over this period rose 
3.2 percent per annum. 

Prior to the war, exclusive of the 
depression years, service expencitures 
accounted for about two-fifths of total 
spending. This proportion declined to 
about a third during the war years be- 
cause of restrictions and 
Since then it has risen gradually and in 
1959 and 1960 was again about two- 
fifths of the total. 

Although growth rates have varied 


(see 


services 


short ages. 
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from one region to another, the charts 


show that the pattern of more rapid 
growth in service expenditures to a 
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position of more normal] relationships 
has naturally occurred in each geo- 
graphical area. 


Regional Distribution of Sales 


Completion of the tabulations from 
the 1958 Census of Business makes 
available new data for sales of retail 
stores, and for selected services, by 
regions and States. Similar data for 
other Census years, supplementary in- 
formation for services from other sour- 
and the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics studies of personal income by 
States are used in this analysis of reg- 
ional changes in consumption patterns. 
Although information is considerably 
more restricted for intercensa] years the 
fact that the regional structure of dis- 
tribution generally changes rather 
slowly, and only gradually, makes these 
regional data useful in appraising the 
current market situation. 


ces, 


Retail sales growth 1954-58 


In the 4-year period from 1954 to 
1958, the last two Census years, retail 
sales increased $30 billion, or 18 per- 
cent. In this same period the popula- 
tion of the country rose 7% percent and 
personal income 25 percent. 

Prices of goods sold at retail stores 
increased from 5 percent to 6 percent 
so that on a “real’’ basis the volume of 
goods moving in retail channels was up 
by something more than 10 percent. 
Taking account of the population growth 
the rise in “real’’ per capita retail pur- 
chases figures out to around 3 percent 
in this period. 

The largest percentage increases in 
total sales from 1954 to 1958, from a 
fifth to about a third, were shown for 
general merchandise, food and drug 
stores and stations. 
Advances of from an eighth to a sixth 
were reported by furniture, appliance 
and apparel stores and in eating and 
drinking places. Lesser increases were 
indicated for the lumber, building- 
hardware group (including farm imple- 
and automotive stores. 


gasoline service 


ment dealers), 

The trend to larger individue! estab- 
lishments in retail merchandising, which 
had been pointed out in the Survey 


before, continued. The indicated aver- 
age sales per store was $77,000 in 
1948; nearly $100,000 in 1954; and 
$112,000 in 1958. Part of this rise is 
accounted for by the steady rise in 
prices. The increase in employment 
on a per store basis about matched the 
rise in volume. 

Food stores continued to show the 
most significant trends to larger in- 
dividual stores, with average sales up 
from $103,000 in 1954 to $136,000 in 
1958. Food prices rose about 7 percent 
on the average in the 1954-58 period 
implying that the average activity per 
store in physical terms was up nearly 
a fourth, about equal to the increase 
in employment per store. 

Other stores that showed substantial 
increases in sales per store from 1948 
to 1958 were drug stores whose dollar 
sales were up more than a fourth, and 
gasoline service stations and apparel 
stores with increases of about a sixth. 
Even after adjustment for price changes 
the increase in the business done in the 
average store in these groups was 
significant. 

In the general merchandise field the 
physical volume of sales per store 
remained about unchanged but the 
number of stores has gone up about a 
sixth. This in part reflects the setting 
up of branches in new shopping centers 
in the fast growing suburban market, 
which are usually smaller than the 
parent store downtown. 


Sales in central city districts decline 


In the major cities throughout the 
country the shift of an increasing share 
of the sales market from the center 
of the city to the outlying sections of 
the metropolitan areas continued. As 
the central city districts have become 
more denuded of residential sections 
and as urban transportation has become 
increasingly difficult, their relative im- 
portance in the sales picture has be- 
come somewhat less though they are 
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still the big individual trading areas. 
But in many of the large cities sales for 
the stores in the central city actually 
declined from 1954 to 1958 while those 
of stores in the remainder of the 
metropolitan area showed substantial 
advances. 


REGIONAL CHANGES IN SERVICES AND 
RETAIL SALES FROM 1954 TO 1958 ARE 
HIGHLY RELATED TO INCOME 

Southern and Western States Have Shown 
the Greatest Relative Increases, 
North Central States the Smallest 
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The greatest shifts were indicated for 
general merchandise and apparel stores, 
the establishments which account for 
the bulk of the retail trade activity in 
the central city district. In 1954, gen- 
eral merchandise stores in the central 
city district accounted on the average 
for about two-thirds of all such sales in 
the entire metropolitan area. In 1958, 
this share had been cut to somewhat 
over half. The comparable propor- 
tions in the apparel group were about 
three-fifths and one-half. 


Regional variation in sales 


In this discussion a comparison is 
made between sales of retail stores and 
selected service receipts and personal 
income in each State or region. It 
should not be assumed that the retail 
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sales and service receipts cover all con- 
sumer expenditures for and 
services. A substantial proportion of 
sales of retail stores does not represent 
consumer expenditures and this pro- 
portion differs by region; nor do all 
purchases of goods pass through retail 


goods 


channels. 

Only fragmentary data on service 
expenditures by States are available. 
The service industries covered in the 
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Census of Business reported receipts 
of $32 in 1958. To this were 
added other 
State basis for gas, electric utilities, life 


billion 
estimates available on a 
insurance, and domestic services to 
bring the total $46 billion. 
This compares with total consumer ex- 


figure to 


penditures for al] services in 1958 of 
$114 billion, though of this $11 billion 
represented imputations for services ‘‘in 
kind,”’ not represented by actual trade. 


Table 1.—Sales of Retail Stores by Regions and States in Census Years, and Average Annual 
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! The data cover all Census of Business year 


bility with 1954 and 1958. Adjustment has not been made for the 
onsumer; computations indicate that this factor is neg:igible in the regional 


of sales and excise taxes levied directly on the « 
distribution. 
2 Not included in total. 


The 1929-48 census 


figures have been adjusted to achieve greater compara- 


inclusion in 1954 and 1958, and exclusion in 1939 and 1948, 
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In addition it should be noted that the 
$46 billion total] includes some expend- 
itures by business firms. 

In considering the regional trade be- 
havior since 1954 it is noted here, as 
in previous analyses, that purchases in 
each State move with the total for the 
country as a whole. This is to be ex- 
pected since the economy of each State 
is inextricably bound up with the 
economy of the country; there are no 
legal trade barriers operating to ob- 
struct trade among the States. 

Nevertheless, the effect of changes in 
income Jeads to different regional] re- 
This 


chart 


sponses in terms of purchases. 
variation may be seen in the 
showing percent change in retail sales 
and service receipts between 1954 and 
1958 by region compared to the percent 
change in personal income. 

In the lower part of the chart showing 
the relationship to sales it is noted that 
advances in sales and income were 
shown for the United States as a whole 
and for all the various regions. How- 
ever, the southern and western States 
outpaced the remainder with relative 
sales and income growth well above the 
Nation’s average. The points of scat- 
ter in the chart fall fairly closely 
along a line with the regions comprising 
the southern and western States at the 
upper half of the line and the remaining 
regions along the lower half. The 
South Atlantic and Pacific regions 
show relative sales changes above the 
line of relationship while the New Eng- 
land and West North Central regions 
show low sales advances compared to 
their income increase. 

The relationship for changes in serv- 
ice receipts and income bring out sub- 
stantially the same picture. The South 
Atlantic and the west are once again 
at the upper end of the average line of 
relationship. For both sales and serv- 
ices the West North Centra] region 
shows purchases low relative to its 
income change. 

The relationships of income changes 
with purchases at retail and with service 
receipts are fairly close. The coeffi- 
cients of correlation (r) exceed .95 in 
both cases. 


Shift by regions 


Although a high degree of correlation 
exists between regional sales and re- 
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gional income and between regional and 
nationwide sales there have been grad- 
ual shifts in the relationship over time. 
The result of these differential move- 
ments over the period since 1929 is in- 
dicated in table 2 which presents region- 
al distributions of sales in Census years. 

The variations in these patterns are 
associated with many factors—such as 
changes in industrialization, the degree 
of urbanization and differences in popu- 
lation growth and other demographic 
factors. In addition, the cyclical re- 
sponses of regions to changes in the 
overall economy vary to a considerable 
extent according to the proportions of 
income originating in manufacturing, in 
agriculture, and in mining. 

It is noted in the newly available data 
for 1958 that there has been a continua- 
tion of the shift in the sales proportions 
that had been developing over the 25- 
year period from 1929 to 1954. The 
more highly developed areas of the 
country have continued to increase their 
sales volume as the overall economy ex- 
panded, but the more recently devel- 
oped parts in the South and West have 
been experiencing even sharper growth 
rates. 


Northeast and Midwest States 


Retail sales in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and North Central re- 
gions continued their gradual decline 
relative to the Nation in the 1954-58 
period. From 58% percent of total sales 
in 1954 the share of sales in these States 
declined to 56% percent in 1958. Only 
Connecticut and New Jersey bettered 
their positions somewhat. 

The behavior patterns of sales and in- 
come are related to continued shifts in 
industrial activity and of population in 
different parts of the country. In the 
large metropolitan areas there tends to 
be a net outmigration from the city to 
new suburban areas. In the case of 
New York City this has been very ex- 
tensive and led to a considerable expan- 
sion in southern Connecticut and in 
northern New Jersey as residential areas 
for individuals who work in the city. In 
addition, the outmigration in New York 
City was accompanied by the entrance 
of a lower income group from Puerto 
Rico and the south which altered the in- 
come distribution. Among the States in 
the East and West North Central region 
61——_4 
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Table 2.—Regional Distribution of Retail Store Sales in Census Years 
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the relative increases in sales for Michi- 
gan, Iowa, and Nebraska were only 
about half the national average. 


The South and West 


Sales in the south and west continued 
to gain a larger proportion of the total. 
Florida led the way with all its economic 
indicators showing significantly greater 
relative advances than those for the Na- 
tion. Only West Virginia experienced a 
decline in its share; this reflected the 
relatively depressed condition of the 
economy of that State. 

California dominated the growth in 
the far western States. The population 
of California increased by 47 percent 
from 1948 to 1958 and while this did not 
match the relative advances in Florida, 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Nevada, it 
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was by far the fastest growing of the 
larger States. 

In the West South Central region, 
Louisiana and Texas were the relative 
pace setters, while in the Mountain 
States New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Nevada led. Oil, natural gas, and 
livestock have played an important 
part in the continuing growth in Texas, 
but new industries have been moving 
in here as well as in Louisiana to keep 
economic activity high. Sales and in- 
come in New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Nevada are low in absolute value but 
have more than doubled in the period 
1948-58. The steady expansion of 
vacation travel and immigration due to 
favorable climate have been factors in 
attracting more and more business to 


these areas. 


Trade and Services Outlays Related to Income 


THE CLOSE relationship between 
consumer purchasing and income may 
be observed more directly in graphic 
form by comparing for a given year the 
pattern of purchasing and income by 
States. Such a _ cross-sectional ap- 
proach serves to bring out the similari- 
ties and differences among the States, 
relative to expenditures and income at 
one point in time. 

The accompanying scatter diagram, 
in the upper section of the chart, 
presents the relationship between State 
sales and personal income in 1958 and, 
the one in the lower section, the relation 
between service receipts and income. 
The States generally cluster along a line 
with New York at the upper end and 
Vermont, Wyoming, and Nevada at 
the lower end; a similar pattern has 
been found to exist for each of the 
Census years. 

The close correspondence between 


State sales and income in a given yeat 
(r=.995 in the year 1958 and is not 
much different in other years) is in part 
a function of the population of each 
State. However, the relation between 
State sales and income on a per capita 
basis shows a lesser but still very sig- 
nificant correspondence. 

The slope of the line is very near 
unity indicating that within the cross- 
section of States, with time held con- 
stant, the difference in sales among the 
States is directly proportional to income 
differentials. 

Although the States are generally 
close to the average line of relationship 
there are several outstanding excep- 
tions. For example, Delaware with a 
total personal income of $1.2 billion 
reported retail sales of $580 million 
while New Hampshire and South Da- 
kota with income not too different from 
Delaware had sales of $700 and $780 
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million, respectively. Also Connect- 
icut with $6.6 billion of personal income 
had sales of $3.0 billion while Virginia 
and North Carolina had substantially 
higher sales with about the same in- 


come. On the high side, that is, with 


higher-than-average sales relative to 


income, were Florida and Texas 

There are a number of factors other 
than the level of income itself that tend 
to influence the sales-income position 
of a State compared to the 
Where a large metropolitan area 
over into two or more States there will 
be tendencies for people living in one 
State which is credited with their in- 
come to make substantial purchases in 


others. 


spills 
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the center of the 
This is 


the State in which 
metropolitan area is located. 
true, for example, for Connecticut and 
Maryland as well as for Delaware and 
New Jersey which are on the low side 
in sales relative to income. 

Mail-order sales also play an im- 
portant role especially in certain States 
which are not close enough to extensive 
The effect of miail- 


order purchases is to lower sales within 


shopping areas. 


the given State relative to its income 
potential and to raise that of the State 
in which the mail-order firms operate. 

In States such as Minnesota, Iowa, 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
sales of building-hardware 


and 


lumber, 


RETAIL BUSINESS and SERVICE RECEIPTS are Directly Proportional — 
With Some Exceptions— to the Size of Total Income 
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stores (including farm equipment deal- 
ers) form an unusually large proportion 
of their total sales. The average pro- 
portion for these States is about twice 
that shown for the Nation. The ratio 
of gasoline service station sales to total 
sales in these States also exceeds the 
overall ratio but not to the same extent. 
The differences largely reflect purchases 
for farm use. In the case of Florida 
and Texas the kind of business groups 
in which sales are high relative to the 
the 


group and gasoline service stations. 


national average are automotive 


Services show similar pattern 
The data on service receipts for the 
various States are shown plotted against 


the upper 


The close rela- 


income in those States on 
portion of the charts. 
tionship between service receipts and 
income by States is immediately evident 
although it is not so close as in the 
case of retail sales in which the store 
receipts represent a much greater pro- 
portion of consumer items. 

The measure of the closeness of the 
relationship r= .97 compares with r= .99 
for retail sales. The points represent- 
ing the States fall generally along a 
line almost parallel to the regression 
line between sales and income but they 
are seen to be more dispersed about 
their average line. 

It is of interest to 
deviations of States from 
spective lines of relationship in the two 
cases. Retail sales expenditures in 
Nevada appear somewhat below the 
line reflecting in part purchases of 
goods outside the State because of the 
lack of distributive facilities within the 
State. In the case of service receipts, 
Nevada is far above the average. 
Personal income in Nevada is not too 
different from that in Vermont or 
Wyoming but the service receipts in 
Nevada are nearly double the combined 
figure for both of these States. The 
high level of the service receipts for 
Nevada are related to tourist activities 
for which the State is noted. 

Florida is found to be above the line 
of relationship for both sales as well as 
The high level of purchases 
the 


the 
re- 


compare 
their 


services. 
relative to income reflect mostly 
influence of the extensive tourist trade. 

For Illinois, California, and New 
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York service receipts are high relative 
to the average line although these 
States are generally in line relative to 
sales. In Illinois and New York busi- 
ness service expenditures are important 
factors in the high service figures while 
in California heavy tourist traffic is 
probably most influential. 

On the low side for services relative 
to income were found many of the less 
such as the Da- 


Delaware 


industrialized areas, 
kotas, Kansas, and 
and Connecticut are found on the low 
for 
receipts as well as sales. Expenditures 
these States are influenced 


lowa. 


side relative to income service 
in both of 
by their close proximity to big metro- 


politan areas in adjoining States. 


Regional Differences 
by Kinds of Business 


Variations in climate, in natural re- 
sources, in geographical features, in 
industrial structure and other factors 
tend to lead to considerable variation in 
the patterns of spending from region to 


In 


table 3 there is presented a percentage 


region and from State to State. 


distribution of State and regional sales 
by kind of business for the year 1958. 
It is noted that the relative distribution 
of retail sales among the States varies 
considerably from State to State. The 


proportion of a State’s sales accounted 
for by the lumber, building-hardware 
group (including farm equipment deal- 
ers) ranges from 4 percent for the lowest 


to 23 percent for the highest. For 
furniture and appliance stores, the 
range is from 3 percent to 7 percent, in 
drug stores 2 percent to 6 percent. 


Building materials and automotive 
groups 

States in which agriculture was an 
important source of income showed a 
high proportion of their sales in the 
lumber, building, hardware group (in- 
cluding farm equipment)—North Da- 
kota 23 percent, South Dakota 19 per- 
cent. In New York State such stores 
accounted for only 4 percent of sales. 
In the automotive group also, the pro- 
portion of sales was high in the farm 
States with New York again lowest. 
A somewhat similar pattern was ex- 
hibited for sales of gasoline service 
stations, with Nevada and Wyoming 
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showing the largest proportions of their 


sales at such stores. 


Food stores and eating and drinking 


places 


Large cities and density of population 


are dominant factors in such sales. 
most of the agricultural States less than 
30 percent of sales went to food stores 


In 


and eating and drinking places, while a 
third or more of all sales was expended 


Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Retail Store Sales by Kind of Business Within Each 
State, 1958 
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in these outlets in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other more 
urbanized areas. 

Differences in State and local liquor 
laws influence spending at eating and 
drinking places. All the States in the 
southeast and south where “on prem- 
ise’’ consumption of alcoholic beverages 
is limited entirely or in part show a low- 
er-than-average proportion of sales go- 


ing to eating and drinking places. 
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Apparel ond other retail stores 

New York recorded the highest share 
in the apparel group, 9% percent of 
total sales. Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, and New Jersey had proportions 
of 7 percent to 8 percent while Idaho 
had the lowest proportion of its sales in 
this group, 3% percent. New York as 
the style and apparel manufacturing 
center tends to attract a large number 
of purchases from outside the State as 
well as within it. 

The general merchandise group com- 
prising department, variety, general 
stores and dry goods, and other general 
merchandise stores forms a_ rather 
heterogeneous group and the distribu- 
tion of the State ratios is rather mixed. 
The State with the lowest proportion 
of its sales in this group is Vermont, 
7 percent, and the highest is West 
Virginia, 15 percent. 

To some extent stores in the 
urbanized States are more likely to sell 
a variety, of products than to specialize 
as in the high population States. For 
this reason a larger proportion of 
stores in the less populous States is 
likely to be classified as general mer- 
ehandise stores rather than in the more 


less 
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siderable variation among the regions. 
The largest variation in the percentage 
of specific total 
receipts within a given region was the 


services to service 
miscellaneous business services and life 
insurance group. Here the proportions 
ranged from 34 and 38 percent for the 
East North Central and Middle Atlan- 
tic region to 17 percent for the Moun- 
tain region. This reflects the heavy 
expenditures for advertising, news syn- 
dicates and employment agencies which 
the heavily 
their very 


important in 
with 


are more 


industrialized areas 
large cities. 

Insurance expenses, personal services, 
and auto and other repair services are 
relatively stable as a percentage of total 
service receipts among the regions. 

The largest proportion of expendi- 
hotels, motels and related 
the Mountain region 
where tourist activities are high. The 
South Atlantic region also shows a 
higher-than-average proportion in this 


for 
services is in 


tures 


category. 

Outlays for motion pictures and other 
amusements are relatively high in the 
Mountain and Pacific States reflecting 
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conditions similar to those which tend 
to raise expenditures in hotels and 
motels. The State data indicate that 
motion picture expenditures are espe- 
cially important in California, and 
expenditures for motion pictures and 
theatres are relatively high in New 
York large _ transient 
population. 

For domestic services the South 
Atlantic and East South Central regions 
stand out with a proportion consider- 
ably greater than the United States 
total. This may reflect, in large part, 
the greater availability of labor for 
this type of work in these States. 

Demand for gas and electric utilities 
depends to a large extent on the avail- 
ability and cost of these products as 
against other fuels, as well as on cli- 
matic factors. The West North Cen- 
tral farm areas and the East South 
Central Tennessee Valley area utilize 
electricity to an especially large extent, 
while in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific 
States which showed the lowest ratio 
in this field, the use of a great deal of 
fuel oil reduces demand for gas and 
electricity. 


with its 


epecialized categories. lable 4.—Percentage Distribution of Selected Service Recipts by Regions—1958 
Since demand for gasoline in a State 
is related in large part to the number eo 
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Debt Rise in 1960 


Ner PUBLIC and private borrowing 
totaled $36% billion last year, and car- 
ried the amount of such debt outstand- 
ing as 1961 opened to a record $883 
billion. 

The debt increase was only three- 
fifths as great as that registered during 
1959. The new fund needs of business 
and consumers declined with the top- 
ping out of economic activity, while 
those of Government fell as profits tax 
collections reflected the year-earlier rise 
of profits. 

The slowdown of debt formation 
centered in the short-term area, where 
the total borrowed amounted to $6 
billion, $23 billion below the 1959 pace. 
Long-term borrowing, at $30% billion, 
was off only moderately. 

Following the earlier tightening and 
increased competition for the available 
funds, demands for financing decreased 
from the early months of 1960 through 
early 1961, while supplies were main- 
tained or increased. The opening 
months of last year were characterized 
by rising business activity and heavy 
calls for additional business inventory 
credit. These tapered in the course of 
the winter, however, and market de- 
mand for funds was also affected in this 
period by a notable improvement in the 
Federal budgetary position. A shift 
in business and financial expectations 
which was underlined by a stock market 
decline also contributed to a reduction 
in the urgency of demand for loan 
funds. 

As the year passed, the topping out of 
business activity brought further de- 
creases in credit needs generally, though 
a relative stringency of residential 
mortgage funds continued during most 
of 1960 and was no doubt a factor in the 
decline of housing construction which 
persisted throughout the year. 

Developments on the supply side 
made for ease in the fund markets. 
The flow of financial saving continued 
high during the past year, and credit 


Pace Slackened As Business Turned Down 


availability has been improved as the 
anticyclical monetary policy shifted 
toward adding substantially to the 
lending capacity of the banks. 

Under these supply-demand condi- 
tions, a moderate downward tendency 
of interest rates succeeded the 1958-59 
rise. Starting early in 1960, this con- 
tinued into 1961. It affected all of the 
short- and long-term rates shown in the 
text table below. Yields on the mar- 
ketable securities represented have fal- 


len to levels near or below those of 
March 1959, while the reported insti- 
tutional lending rates have been re- 
duced relatively less. 

At present fund demand is still 
limited in relation to the augmented 
supply, but the capital markets have 
firmed a little recently as takings of all 
three major long-term borrower groups— 
corporations, municipalities and home- 
buyers—showed signs of moving up 
from their low points. 


Short-Term Requirements 


THE STRINGENCY of fund supplies 
and the high cost of borrowing early 
last year around the time of the cyclical 
peak may have tended to restrain the 
use of credit in the markets for national 
production. As outlined below, how- 
ever, credit conditions had already be- 
gun to improve in the early spring of 
1960, while most of the product mar- 
kets concerned were still strong, so that 
the downturns in these markets were 
associated with other factors as well. 
Since the peak in output, the demand 
for short-term funds has reflected a 
sharp decline in use of such funds by 
business and, more recently, by con- 
sumers. Federal Government require- 
ments heave risen less than the budge- 
tary position on income and product 
account would suggest, owing to the 
heavy inflow of taxes on last year’s peak 


incomes, and have so far been covered 
by longer term issues. 

Recent changes in short-term private 
debt are indicated on an annual basis 
in table 1. For business enterprises, 
the 1959-60 movements shown were 
largely dominated by the turnaround 
in borrowing associated with the swings 
in general economic activity during 
these years. The cyclical decline in 
consumer borrowing did not develop 
until recently and the usual counter- 
cyclical rise in Government require- 
ments has thus far been quite limited, 
so that the 1960 totals for these bor- 
rower groups reflect not the near-term 
shifts but rather the generally high level 
of economic activity which prevailed 
over the year as a whole. 

The responses of private short-term 
borrowing to recent cyclical changes 
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which are apparent from table 1 fol- 
lowed closely the patterns recorded in 
the contractions from the 

peaks of 1948, 1953, and 1957. 


business 


Business credit 

The course of inventory credit was 
broadly parallel to that of manufac- 
turers’ and distributors’ stocks. It ex- 
panded at a progressively slackening 
rate through the summer quarter and 
featured some liquidation in the late 
fall and winter. 

Much of the inventory move centered 
in metal manufacturing. The growth of 
bank debt reported for these companies 
tapered through the third quarter. A 
marked contraction followed, and by 
midwinter the 
were back near the levels of a year ear- 
lier, as the aggregate value of inventory 
holdings fell below comparable 1960 
figures. 

As in the case of metal manufactur- 


outstanding balances 


ing, an upswing in inventories extending 
into mid-1960 and a contraction last 
winter dominated the short-term credit 
requirements of distributors. The 
course of bank lending to wholesale and 
retail trade last year followed a like pat- 
tern: after a large buildup through the 
summer, such debt showed no net 
change for the balance of the year, and 
an unusually heavy liquidation featured 
the opening months of 1961. 

The inventory developments and as- 
sociated borrowing just reviewed have 
been the most notable changes since late 
1959 in the sources and uses of corpo- 
rate working capital funds. The record 
of fund uses was also marked by a taper- 
ing in the growth of receivables as busi- 
ness sales topped out. In relation to 
the volume of business done, however, 
trade credit has been rising ever since 
1960 opened. 

For all nonfinancial 
taken together, inventories and receiv- 
ables were up $11 billion in 1960. Short- 
term borrowing provided approximately 
one half of the funds required 
what lower percentage than is indicated 
for the most recent quarters. Much of 
the remainder came out of current sav- 
ings, though the liquidation of Treasury 
bills also played a part. 

This pattern of sources and uses was 
similar to that in other periods when 
economic activity rounded a cyclical 


corporations 


a some- 
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peak and moved down. As in 1948, 
1953, and 1957, inventory investment 
and customer financing tended to slow 
down, and the drop in these short-term 
uses was reflected in a lessened growth 


of bank debt and payables financing. 


Consumer credit 

Consumer borrowing moved irregu- 
larly higher during most of 1960, but 
fell back toward yearend and in the first 
quarter of this yeal reached a seasonally 
adjusted rate not much above that reg- 
istered at the opt ning of 1959. <As in 
RISE IN NEW DEBT SLACKENED IN 1960 

As Business Reached Midyear Peak and 

Turned Down... 
Billion $ 


SHORT-TERM Needs Were Much Lower. . . 


80 


OL 
1957 1958 1959 1960 


And With LONG-TERM Borrowing Steady, 
This Portion of Debt Rose Relatively 


Percent 


60 Long-Term Percent of Total Debt 


es 


50 ! ! 
1957 1958 1959 1960 


5. Deportment of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 61-5-13 
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the case of business financing, there has 
apparently been some tendency towards 
a more intensive use of credit to move 
automobiles and other big-ticket con- 
sumer durables. 

The recent drop in consumer credit 
extensions, like the sharp advance dur- 
ing the preceding cyclical expansion, 
was dominated by developments in the 
automobile market. With 
high through the final quarter of last 


car sales 


extended at a 
The 


subsequent slide in buying brought the 


year, auto credit was 


near-record $18 billion annual rate 


annual rate of borrowing down below 
$15 billion in the opening months of 
1961. 

Though consumer purchases of big- 
ticket furniture and household appli- 
ances have been declining, new credit 
extensions little change 
since mid-1960, and in recent months 


have shown 
have been running at the same annual 
rate—$14 billion—as a year earlier. 
Extensions of unsecured personal 
loans were at a $16 billion rate in the 
first quarter of this year. This 
only slightly less than at the peak of 


was 


business activity. 

Payments on consumer installment 
debt rose from a $47 billion annual rate 
at the peak of the cycle to around $48 
billion as 1961 opened. The tapering 
advance and subsequent drop in new 
borrowing were accordingly reflected in 
a sharp decline in consumers’ net drafts 
on the pool of installment credit. For 
1960 as a whole, such drafts were off 
nearly $2% billion or 40 percent from 
1959, as repayments rose by $3} billion 
while new borrowing was up less than 
$1% billion. During the first three 
months of the current year, total repay- 
ments have exceeded borrowings. 

The growth of persons’ financial debt 
shown in table 1 centered in borrowings 
against the cash values of life insurance 
policies. Security debt showed little 
change for the year as a whole. A 
decline during the first half was sub- 
stantially canceled by an irregular ad- 
vance that began about midyear and 
has continued into 1961, accompanying 
the upswing in stock prices and trading 
volume. 

Besides 


use ol 


the 


changes in 


these shifts in 


short-term credit, recent 


personal fund sources and uses have 
from purchase to 


featured a swing 
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liquidation of mortgage Government 
securities and a tapering in new house 
purchasing and borrowing. 


Government borrowing 


The Government’s 
fiscal early 1960, as 
measured (mainly on an accrual basis) 


the 


since 


decline of 


position 


for national income purposes, has been 
only partly reflected in the course of 
Federal financial requirements. Oper- 
ating to reduce the Government’s need 
for loan funds were a curtailment in its 
more 


own lending and, 


important, the fact that the flow of 


operations 


incoming tax payments was exceeding 
the accrual of tax liabilities. 
Net debt the 


current 


Federal repayment in 
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first quarter of 1961 was off only moder- 
ately from the vear-earlier total, which 
had been reached at a time of near-peak 
activity in general business. 

The supply of Treasury bills, cer- 
tificates and longer term marketable 
issues near maturity fell $5 billion 
during the year—or considerably more 
than the Federal debt total 
the extension of the maturity structure 
This contraction helped 


because of 


noted below. 
bring down the bill rate. 

This pattern of Federal financing may 
be contrasted to that displayed during 
the earlier production downturns of 
1953 and 1957, when the short-term 
Federal debt had increased while the 
long-term portion declined. 


Use of Long-Term Funds 


LONG-TERM borrowing of $30% 
billion last year—as against $33% billion 
in 1959—brought the net total of such 
debt to $495 billion by yearend. 
Corporate up, but 
takings of States, local governments and 
homebuyers declined; those of the 
Federal Government held about even. 

The responses of long-term borrowing 


flotations were 


to cyclical changes were generally 
similar to those recorded during the 
downturns of 1948-49, 1953-54, and 
1957-58. The different behavior of 
the Federal component in 1960—61 was 


the principal exception. 


Lengthening in Federal debt 


The extension of the maturity 
structure of marketable Federal debt 
featured the refinancing of maturing 
certificates of indebtedness into notes 
having due dates up to five years away, 
during the first half of 1960. As the 
year moved on, the Treasury adopted 
a new policy of advance refunding of 
wartime issues into longer term securi- 
ties, and over $4 billion of the 
percent bonds coming due in 1967-69 
percent 
1998. 


yANA 


were so exchanged into 3% 
bonds due in 1980, 1990, 

Reflecting these operations, the portion 
of Federal debt due within a year or 
on demand had fallen by last March 
to 55% percent as compared with over 
60 the opening of 1960; 
and maturity of the 


or 


percent at 
the 


average 


marketable portion rose three months. 

For all nonfinancial corporations tak- 
en together, fixed capital spending was 
up by $3 billion last year. The increase 
centered in manufacturing companies, 
which typically rely much less on 
long-term credit than on _ internal 
sources of capital funds, and long-term 
corporate borrowing increased by less 
than $1 billion. 

Corporate bond flotations were up 
$1 billion over 1959. The biggest 
single factor in the advance was a 
change in the fund sources of finance 
companies. Apparently in response to 
a shift in the structure of interest 
rates, these concerns met their needs 
mainly through public security issues 
rather than bank borrowing last year. 
The remaining stepup in bond issues 
the group, 
where the rise in about 
equaled that in capital spending. 

In recent months a number of large 


communications 
flotations 


was in 


refunding issues have been reported. 
This is in keeping with experience in 
past business downturns, when falling 
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interest rates have permitted corpora- 
make marked reductions in 
borrowing costs incurred during the 


tions to 


preceding upswings. 
State and local borrowing 
The volume of State and local bond 
issues moved down in 1960, despite 
a modest rise in the construction and 
land purchases which provide the major 
occasions for such financing, and liquid 
asset accumulation by these govern- 
ments slowed. 
The fall in 


costs during the early 


long-term borrowing 
the 


current recession was less sharp than 


stages of 


during the similar stages of the 1953-54 
and 1957-58 when 
bond flotations had expanded sharply. 
The decline in yields continued well 
into 1961, checked 
recently as borrowing spurted, 


output recessions, 


but has been 


Residential financing 

By the opening of 1960, homebuild- 
ing and associated mortgage financing 
had receded about one-tenth from the 
record rates of the spring quarter of 
1959. Both construction and borrow- 
ing stabilized around this lower level 
through the autumn of last year. 
Construction dropped further in the 
fourth quarter and fell again in the 
early months of this year. Mortgage 
recordings held up better, apparently 
reflecting a pickup in used house sales. 

With the overall slowdown from 1959 
to 1960, the net increase in mortgage 
debt last year amounted to only $10% 
billion, in contrast to the $13 billion 
rise of 1959. 

The restricted availability of mort- 
gage financing played a key part in the 
1960 decline in housing construction. 
The easing in mortggae fund availa- 
bility since the beginning of the current 
year has facilitated the sale of used 
houses, and has had some influence on 
recent 


the rise in housing starts in 


months. (See page 3.) 


Position of Lenders 


THE PRINCIPAL factors on the 
supply side of the fund markets were 
an expansion in commercial bank lend- 
ing capacity and an increase in the flow 
of savings channeled through financial 


institutions generally. There were de- 


clines in several other forms of financial 
saving; in mnost cases, however, these 
with com- 


were directly associated 


parable declines in the savers’ financial 
requirements. 


These changes in fund supplies, 
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which are discussed further below, and 
the demand shifts already considered 
combined to produce the recent changes 
in interest rates shown in the accom- 
panying text table. 


Bank deposits rise 

The easing of bank reserve positions 
involved the use of all the major 
weapons of monetary policy. Discount 
rates were lowered in June, August, 
and September. Reserve requirements 
were reduced in September and Decem- 
ber; and beginning late in November 
all the banks’ vault cash was counted 
as legal reserves in meeting the re- 
quirements. Open market operations 
from April on more than offset the gold 
outflow in its effect on reserves. Over 
the four quarters ending last March, 
commercial bank fund sources reflected 
these actions by a rise of over $8 billion 
in time deposits and an increase of $2 
billion in demand deposits, while mem- 
ber bank borrowings were reduced $\% 
billion. Also contributing to the ex- 
pansion in bank fund sources were re- 
tained earnings totaling $1 billion and 
new stock issues of nearly $}s billion. 

The larger part of the additional 
funds so obtained was absorbed tempo- 
rarily by the purchase of short-term 
Treasury issues, although there was 
some increase in holdings of securities 
and in business and other loans. 

The behavior of commercial bank 
fund sources and uses has paralleled 
fairly closely the experience of earlier 
output contractions, except that busi- 
ness‘ loans have held up better in 1960- 
61. 

Savings flow to other interme- 
diaries up 

The flow of personal savings to non- 
bank financial intermediaries has been 
rising moderately since the business 
downturn and, demand being off some- 
what as noted earlier, bond and mort- 
gage yields moved gradually downward 
through the first quarter of 1961. 

With economic activity higher for 
1960 as a whole than for 1959, the total 
inflow to life insurance and _ pension 
carriers was up almost $1 billion last 
year. The carriers increased their pur- 
chasing of mortgages and corporate 
stocks while continuing to acquire 
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corporate bonds. 

New deposits in savings and loan 
associations and savings banks also in- 
creased about $1 billion more than in 
1959. The new funds went initially to 
rebuild the institutions’ liquidity, 
duced by the heavy credit expansion of 
the year before. In recent months, 
however, an expanding volume of such 
begun to enter the 
mortgage market. With the general 
supply situation thus easing, less than 
half the February reduction in maxi- 
mum rates permissible for FHA-backed 
lending has been offset by the subse- 


re- 


funds has again 


quent increase in discounts. 

fund-supply patterns 
line with those of other 
recent As individuals’ 
concern for security increased ‘with the 


These have 
been quite in 
downswings. 

downturn, savings deposits 
lag of some months, 


business 
rose and, after a 


mortgage money eased. 


Foreign fund supplies 
The fall of American 
interest rates coincided with increases, 
than decreases, in the major 
money markets through the 


short-term 


rather 
foreign 
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summer of 1960. The rate disparity 
tended to reduce the supply of foreign 
funds to the American market, and to 
encourage the investment of American 
short-term funds abroad. 

The outflow of gold and short-term 
dollar assets occasioned by these and 
other international transactions was 
stepped up during the year, from a $2% 
billion annual rate in the first two quar- 
ters to a $4% billion rate in the third 
and—reflecting some special payments 
and considerable speculative activity— 
to over $5% billion in the closing quarter 
of the year. With foreign short-term 
rates declining in late 1960 and early 
1961 and speculation subsiding since 
the outflow has apparently 
though the data 


midwinter, 
slackened this spring, 
are not yet complete. 

The tightening effects of this capital 
movement on the U.S. money market 
have been offset by the tapering of do- 
mestic demands and the expansionary 
Federal Reserve policies noted above. 
This has meant that the disparity 
between U.S. and foreign money rates 
has continued substantial despite the 
easing abroad. 


Table 1.—Public and Private Debt, End of Calendar Year, 1956-60 ! 


(Billions of dollars) 





| 
1956 1957 


Net 


1958 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 





739, 4] 


Total public and private debt 
" '] 
| 271.1 


Total public debt ? 
Federal Government and agency ? 
State and local governments 3 


Total private debt 
Corporations... 
Long-term #..___. 
Short-term 4. 
Notes and accounts payable 
Other 


Individuals and emeenincienanh enterprises. 
Farm $_... . 

Nonfarm _ 
1-4 family ER RL 
Other mortgages ; 
Consumer 
Commercial 
Financial ¢ 








869.1 | 917. 


354.2 
301.7 


& 


783, 


5 | 
232.7 
5 


we nae 


eS AOnNOCoOn ens 
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6 
9 
9 
2 
38. 4 
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6 
4 
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! Series shown in tables 1 to 3 in annual debt reports appearing in the SURVEY prior to 1960 are summarized above for the 


recent period. 
described in the October 1950 SURVEY. 


2 Includes categories of debt not subject to the statutory debt limit. 


The full set of tables on public and private debt for 1953-60 is available on request. 
Estimates for the period from 1916 through 1957 appear in the July 1960 SukvEY 


The definitions used are 


Net Federal debt is defined as the gross debt out- 


x less Federal Government securities held by Federal agencies and trust funds and Federal agency securities held by 


the U.S. Treasury and other agencies 
Federal ‘obligations may be found in the Treasury Bulletin. 


It thus equals Federal Government and agency debt held by the public. 


Details of 


3 Data for State and local governments are for June 30 of each year. 
* Long-term debt is defined as having an original maturityof 1 year or more from date of issuc; short-term debt as having an 


original maturity of less than 1 year. 


’ Comprises debt of farmers and farm cooperatives to institutional lenders and Federal Government lending agencies and 


farm mortgage debt owed to individuals and others. 


* Comprises debt owed to banks for purchasing or carrying securities, customers’ debt to brokers, and debt owed to life 


insurance companies by policyholders. 
Sources: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


Office of Business Economics. 


> . Agricultural Research Service; 
of the Federal Reserve System; Federal Home Loan Bank Board; U.S. Department of Commerce, 


U.8, Departmentof Treasury; Board of Governors 
Bureau of the Census and 





Monthly Business STATISTICS 





w 


Tu E STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics, biennial Statistical Supplement 
to the Survey or Current Business. That volume (price $2.25) contains monthly (or quarterly) data for the years 1955 through 1958 and 
monthly averages for all years back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly 
figures prior to 1955. Series added or significantly revised since publication of the 1959 Business Statistics are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a 
dagger (t), respectively; certain revisions for 1958 issued too late for inclusion in the aforementioned volume appear in the monthly Survey 
beginning with the July 1959 issue. Except as otherwise stated, the terms ‘“‘unadjusted” and “adjusted’’ refer to adjustment for seasonal 
variation. 

Statistics originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. 
through the courtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights. 


Data from private sources are provided 











9 j 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics Cuee == and a ated 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ; 7 ’ : me perry 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March | April May June July | August - —y October .-_~y — —_ “— March | April 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 











NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT Tt 


Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates: t 
National income, total... - ...-bil. of dol 


Compensation of employees, total... 
Wages and salaries, total... . 
Private 
Military 
Government civilian. 
Supplements to wages and salaries_ 


Proprietors’ income, totalc ‘ 
Business and professional’ --- 
Farm 
Rental income of persons 
Corporate profits and inventory valuation adjust- 
ment, total bil. of dol- 
Corporate profits before tax, total__........do 
Corporate profits tax Hability._- 
Corporate profits after tax aan ~~ 
Inventory valuation adjustment_- 





Net interest. 


w 


Gross national product, total. 


Personal consumption poneennnmnatends total. ..do___. 
Durable goods. apliibanc 
Nondurable goods “ SLITS 3 
Services- aS ws 


Gross private domestic investment, total. - ~- 
New construction. - .. ‘ wel 
Producers’ durable equipme se ae _ = 
Change in business inventories. _..........do 


Net exports of goods and services............do0.... 
Exports_. ‘ , ..do 
Imports. do 

Government purchases of goods and services, total 

il. of dol_- 
Federal (less Government sales)... ......- 
National defense 9 -..-. oi 
State and local... 


Con o~18 @ conn ow 


owns 


Personal income, total.. 
Less: Personal tax and nontax pay ments. 
Equals: Disposable personal income. 


thn 


Personal saving § 
GNP in constant (1954) dollars 
Gross national product, total bil. of dol... 


Personal consumption expenditures, mane —_ 
Durable goods ieee 
Nondurable goods 
Services 


Gross private domestic investment, total. _.- : 
0 FS ee eS do... 
Producers’ durable equipme nt.. —— ws 
Change in business inventories. ..........- do... 





Net exports of goods and services_...........do.... 








Government purchases of goods and services, total 
of dol... 79.6 


Federal - a = ee o¢ : 
ce = — ALE 37.8 |. " pubaceuquties " . 
r Revised tRevised series. Estimates of national income and product and personal income have been revised back to 1957; revisions prior to the 2d quarter 1959 (and prior to May 1959 
for personal income) appear on pp. 8 ff. of the July 1960 SuRVEY. o'Includes inventory valuation adjustment. 9 Government sales are not deducted. 
§ Personal saving is excess of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product above. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 4 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of } 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March 


j j - 
April | May | June | July | August Sei ms etal 


cE Novem- 


Decem- 
ber 


Janu- 
ary 


Febru- 
ary 


| 
March | 


1961 
r 
} 





GENERAL BU SINESS INDIC ATORS—Continued 








PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE! 





Seasonally adjusted, at annual rates:t 


Total personal income a bil. of dol 


™ bo 


— de me 3 Oe 


do 


Wage and salary disbursements, total 

Commodity-producing industries, total 
Manufacturing only 1 

Distributive industries _- do 
Service industries. - d 
Goverment 1 

Other labor income 

Proprietors’ income: 
Business and professional. --. do 
Farm do 


mnwn 


do 


Rental income of persons de 
Dividends do 
Personal interest income... _- do 
Transfer payments. do 
Less persona! contributions for social insur_..do 
Total nonagricultural income do 393.0 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Unadjusted quarterly totals: 
All industries 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods industries _- 
Nondurable goods industries. . . . 


Mining 

Railroads 

Transportation, other than rail 
Pubile utilities 

Commercial and other 





Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rat te 
All industries _ . - il 1 
Manufacturing 
Durabie goods industries __ 
Nondurable goods industries 


Mining 

Railroads __. 

Transportation, other than rail 
Public utilities 

Commercial! and other 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS< 
Cash receipts from farming, including G vern! ment 
payinents, total. r lol 
dc 
do 
dc 
I 
do 
de 
and CCC 


Farm marketings and CCC loans, total 


Livestock and products, total ? 
Dairy products 
Meat animals. . 
Poultry and eggs. _ 
Indexes of cash receipts from marketings 
loans, unadjusted: 
All commodities. me 
Crops. ..- 
Livestock and products. _. do 
Indexes of volume of farm marketings, unadjusted 
or: commodities _ - 1947-49= 100 
Crops... do 
Livestock and products. joa 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION t 


Revised Federal Reserve Index of Quantity Output 


1947-49= = 100 


Unadjusted, total index (including utilities) t 
195 


By industry: 

Manufacturing, total 
Durable manufactures. 
Nondurable manufactures. - 

Mining 
.. . + sobtaia 


By market grouping: 
Final products, total 
Consumer goods____-. iene 
Automotive and home goods. 
Apparel and staples. __- oo 
Equipment, including defense _- 


Materials - oa 
Durable goods materials. 
Nondurable materials 


r Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Italicize 
put on annual rate basis) amounted to $1.8 billion. Figures for transfer payments and tot 
for January-March 1961 based on anticipated capital expenditures of business 
for the year 1961, and comparative data for 1959-60, appear on p 14 of the March 1961 SURVEY 

tSee note marked “ft” on page 8-1. Revised beginning 1958; revisions prior to M ay 1959 will be shown later. 

T Revised series. For figures back to January 1955 for total and summary groups (ses 
to 1947 (1919 for total industria] production, including utilities), see the ‘ 

Revision” (available from the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 


111 112 7 | 112 | 114 
115 116 5 | 117 121 
12 2 9¢ 110 | 123 
113 115 2 21 | 119 120 
105 y | 102 | 101 
108 107 105 | 105 | 
105 104 96 ¢ 100 99 | 
11] 111 | 110 112 | 


1 total excludes stepped-up rate c 


11 non 


System). 


110 





115 
117 
114 
100 
102 
95 

110 | 


sonally adjusted), see p. 6of the January 1960 SURVEY; 
December 1959 Federal Reserve Bulletin and the separate Federal Reserve publication, 


106 
108 
108 
108 
101 

gs 


WO 
106 





106 
109 
101 
112 
101 

98 


90 
r 108 


’ Estimates for April-June 1961 based on anticipated capital expenditures of business. 


? Includes data not shown separately. 
for other information and earlier figures back 
‘Industrial Production 








r 2,309 | 





B | » 109 
lll 113 
104 112 
114 | 3 | 113 

r 101 | 102 

99 | » 103 

vO P06 
r 109 l 


f National Service Life Insurance dividend payments: total disbursements of $150 million multip lie d by 12 (to 
igricultural income reflecting similar exclusion are $31.8 billion and $391.1 billion. 


2 Estimates 
Anticipated expenditures 


1959 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of a oe . Pe 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March | April | May | June | July | August |5¢P%™-| Oetober | Novem-| Decem- | Janu- | = March | April 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION— Continued 
Revised Fed. Reserve Inder of Quantity Output—Con. 
Seasonally adjusted, total index (including utilities) f 
1957 = 100. } 2 | » 105 
By industry: 
Manufacturing, total 2 1 » 105 
Durable manufactures 9 . 5 ¢ 79 
Primary metals ce ¢ 88 t ; 7 7 5A 7 73 P81 
Iron and steel So , > > > . . . » 78 
Fabricated metal products 7 f 5 I 97 | 5 OF > OR 
Structural metal parts................. do... 5 7 7 o4 | 96 





Machinery - 7 " > » 104 
Nonelectrical machinery. . 9R g ‘ ¢ f » 99 
Electrical machinery 2 ! - ‘ 9| lll 

Transportation equipment 9 ro 
Motor vehicles and parts.............- do... y 5 97 ¢ j 5 » 100 

Aircraft and other equipment.........- __ 89 89 g « | > 88 





Instruments and related products. .....- do... ¢ . P 113 
Clay, glass, and stone products_.....-.--  —_— : ! g 7 : : » 105 
Lumber and products. ..........-.--.---d0.... ! ¢ | P 
Furniture and fixtures eG 24 : R ‘ P 115 
Miscellaneous manufactures. 7 ' « 4 - ~ 4 Pill 
Nondurable manufactures ° 113 
Textile mill products. 
Apparel products.__-. 
Leather and products 
Paper and products. - .- 





Printing and publishing 
Newspapers. 

Chemicals and products..... 
Industrial chemicals 

Petroleum products. 


Rubber and plastics products. -_.......--d0.... 
Foods and beverages. . do- 
Food manufactures 
Beverages 
Tobacco products 


Mining 
Coal 
Crude oil and natural gas. 
Crude oll 
Metal mining-. 
Stone and earth minerals. . 


Utilities 
er 
By market grouping: 
Final products, total..................-.-..-. 2 
5 1 116 { i ‘ 11} 


Consumer goods ° f 
Automotive and home goods 21 116 f : 101 





Automotive products 114 : ‘ } ( r 80 
108 ‘ 71 


Autos. . - j - 
122 ; ; 5 5 116 


Home goods 2 P 117 2 Lt 110 
‘ y 113 } i 5 j ( 108 


Appliances, TV, and radios 
Furniture and rugs 118 sf d { ‘ 110 
PC  —_ 116 f K : q 114 
Apparel, incl. knit goods and shoes__..do_-.. 4 121 3 f 113 
Consumer staples 9 .- d ‘ , 115 rii4 114 
Processed foods ¢ 110 q { 111 | 
Beverages and tobacco..............- do... 111 - 
Drugs, soap, and tofletries........... | ee 12% 122 3 : ' f  j eon 
Newspapers, magazines, and books “do_.-- d 116 i 5 5 { 116 |_. 
Consumer fuel and lighting. 118 122 y : y ‘ r 12 _ } See | 
Equipment, including defense 9 - - 104 ‘ ¢ roo; oP 100 
Business equipment... ee S i 106 ei a : 100 » 102 
Industrial equipment a y 104 99 ¢ ‘ 96 : 
Commercial equipment... y 121 ‘ ‘ ‘ g | ’ 117 
Freight and passenger equipment 101 9! 5 a of Y 93 
Farm equipment d 89 3 88 g ‘ “ 104 | 





Materials . 106 f Oo ¢ 99 
7 y 101 Ut ¢ | 90 


Durable goods materials 9 -- 
Consumer durable ae 110 2 ( ‘ ‘ R4 
Equipment tiles oi s 5 98 102 ‘ Ge Gs 9! 95 95 
Construction iE 110 i 2 Of or 97 98 | 
Nondurable materials 9 4 112 ! 7 108 
Business supplies : 113 111 I 109 | 
Containers... <a siated 113 111 7 , 112 
General business supplies. ; 113 112 9 | 7 107 


Business fuel and power ? 
Mineral fuels ‘ . 96 96 97 9s 
Nonresidential utilities 121 ‘ 120 120 122 


* Revised. » Preliminary. tSee corresponding note on p. 8-2. @ Includes data not shown separately 


r 95 














| 
r 102 104 - » 102 
96 Qs od 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 158 ne a| - so 1961 —_ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | } j Sey Selene ’ | “rm 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March April May June July | August —- ; —" I — ~ — March April 








October 








GENER: AL BU SINESS INDICATORS—Continued 








BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES§ | | 
| | 
| 9 | 





~ 


Mfg. and trade sales (seas. adj.), totalt___.__ bil. of do 
| | 

Manufacturing, total_........-------- , do K 31.0] 31 30 30.4) 3 
Durable goods industries. .........- ; do 5.4 1 4. 14 
Nondurable goods industries. - - .. do ‘ 15 


Wholesale trade, total ..do 
Durable goods establishments. - .. .--- do 
Nondurable goods establishments ee do 
Retail trade, totalt .-do 
Durable goods stores do 
Nondurable goods stores........-.-- : ..do 


Manufacturing and trade inventories, book value, end 
of month (seas. adj.), total.........-.- ..bil. of dol. 


jas 

90 8 

CoOww aar 
Seer onto 


bo Or ~100 me PD 
AWDwewAec WoO 


Om OOo ee a 


moe 
>» 


[—) 





Manufacturing, total . 
Durable goods industries... ..... 
Nondurable goods industries 


one 


Wholesale trade, total_......- iain 
Durable goods establishments. .___- 
Nondurable goods establishments. 

pO ES SO Es Ae 
Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods stores 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS 


Sales, value (unadjusted), total bil. of dol 











Durable goods industries, total 9 .......-- do | f 5. 2 } 58 | ; 14.00 
Primary metal do 2. 6 2.31 | 5 2. 1f g 96 , ; 1.72 1.97 

oy ae pantie do 5 7 : j i " , 7 99 | 1.15 
Fabricated metal. x do 38 1 62 
Machinery (including electrical) _._. do 


BE iicchttvevacetibbvoss Be do 





Transportation equipment oaae do....| 
Motor vehicles and parts do 

Lumber and furniture...............-. do 

Stone, clay, and glass ...do 


Nondurable goods industries, total 9 _-- - © 


Food and beverage. ............-...- do 
Tobacco_.... SO EE do 
Textile a.) RE 5" do 
A 3 se - ..do 
SR aS do 
Petroleum und coal J a” 
ae ‘ane ees do... 


Sales, value (seas. adj.), total do... 


Durable goods industries, total 9 ..............do.... 
4. eas a 
Iron and steel nem i do... 
Fabricated metal. do 
Machinery (including electrical) er 
Electrical do 


Transportation equipment -- do 
Motor vehicles and parts... ._- do 
Lumber and furniture... .......-. ’ do 
Stone, clay, and glass............- do 
Nondurable goods industries, tot: 9. do 
Food and vnoasininet ae do 

j do 

do 

do 

: 5 do 
Petroleum and coal. one do... 

a do 
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Inventories, end of month: 
Book value (unadjusted), total - do... 


Durable goods industries, total 9 - -. do... 
Primary metal - = 
a 
Fabricated metal- do 
Machinery (including electrical) do 
Hlectrical............. ..do 


Transportation equigment . bade do 
Motor vehicles and parts do 
Lumber and furniture... _. do 
Stone, clay, and glass......___ do 
By stages of fabrication: 

P werenaeed materials_.._....._. do 
aaa : do 
Finished STE a ..do 


Nondurable goods industries, total 9 _- do 


Food and beverage. do 
Tobacco LS ESE de 
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Ru 
By stages of fabrication: 
ae ased materials ‘ ‘ 9.2 9.0 | 
is in process... _. oe _.d0...- 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.2 
Finished goods tied 10. 4 10.4 10.6 10.6 


Pal 
c 





8. 
3. 
11. 














| 
| 


dean a ig vey bien tertr an usiness’ . . inc fade s only manufacturing and trade. Business inventories as shown on p. 8-1 cover data for all types of producers, both 
adjusted data for manufacturing are shown below; those for retail and wholesale trade on pp. S-9, S 10, and 8-11. See corresponding note on p. S— r 
y ot apd mame a | PP t I ling note p. 8-9. ° Includes 
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tive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS August 


March 


April =] May | June | July 


Septem- 
ber 


October 


Novem- 
ber 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


Decem- 
ber 





MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, 
AND ORDERS—Continued 


| 


| 


Inventories, end of month—Continued 
Book value (seas. adj.), total_........... 


g 


bil. of dol. 


Ww 
= 


Durable goods industries, total 9 
Primary metal... inoenad 
Iron and steel. ....-- 
Fabricated metal bed 
Machinery (including electrical). 4 
Electrical = Retrewuelll 


mrcon go Soom} 
SASS 284188 


Transportation equipment... 
Motor vehicles and parts 
Lumber and furniture... 
Stone, clay, and glass... 
By stages of fabrication: 
Purchased materials_.............. 
Goods in process ee EY RE. 
Finished goods. -...- eS Sa 








mm gon 
-~ > iS, 
SRBS 


SRe 
AQ@ 
aie 
SN ow 
o~18@ 


3 
B 
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Nondurable goods industries, total 9? -- 


S 


“wor 
oaneeo& 
a. oe oe 


Food and eninanetel 
Tobacco... 
Textile... . 


Chemical. Sa 

Petroleum and coal_.......-..-.------ i 

Rubber " jane = 
By stages of fabrication: 

Purchased materials_.............-.. 

Goods in process_. 

Finished goods. 


commromm 
aan 


SERANSS 
reerwean 8 


Sw 


8 


New orders, net (unadjusted) , total _........- 


= 
to 


_ 


ee et et ee ae 


Durable goods industries, total 9 ...........-- 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel. 
Fabricated metal_- 
Machinery (including electrical) _. 
Electrical. __. d 
Transportation equipment (including 1} ve- 
icles) - swdsee . of dol. 


won 
ps ees) 


~ 
~ 


Nondurable goods industries, total_. 
Industries with unfilled orders @--_- 
Industries without unfilled orders 4__..---- 


- 
ade 


= 


New orders, net (seas. adjusted), total 


~ 
te et tet te 


Durable goods industries, total ? - 

Primary metal_. 
Iron and steel__ 

Fabricated metal_- 

Machinery (including electrical) -- 
Electrical a 

Transportation ected neluding motor ve- 
hicles) - . of dol_- 


= 


_ 


Nondurable goods industries, total 
Industries with unfilled orders @. 
Industries without unfilled orders 4. .. 





“Ib 


- 
Bee 


™s 


Unfilled orders , end of month (unadj.), total_.._. 


Durable goods industries, total 9 ..........- 

Primary metal. = en 
Iron and steel_- 

Fabricated metal_ 

Machinery (including electrical) _- 
Electrical d 

ad > Semel ava: nen ie: motor ve- 
hicles) _- 1. of dol. 


Nondurable goods industries, total @ 


BUSINESS POPULATION 


Firms in operation, end of quarter (seasonally adjusted)§ 
thousands. 








New business incorporations (49 States) o’t.. number. 15, 530 | 14, 676 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURESZ | 


ET ee eae  oaus aeiee,| 1, 146 


1, 273 
131 
214 
229 
564 
135 

73, 307 

6, 095 

10, 877 

31, 963 

17, 588 

6, 784 


54.1 


Commercial service = 102 
Construction ‘ 

Manufacturing and mining Senienstienanetaeiiiedelladhnrs ..do-. 
Retail trade _. ——— = = 
Wholesale trade. se 


Liabilities (current), total..............-. thous. of dol. 


Commercial service 
Construction 

Manufacturing and m nining.. 
Retail trade. and 
Wholesale trade. 





5, 116 








54.8 








Failure annual rate (seas. adj.). No. per 10,000 concerns. 


| 

















113 
218 
218 
604 
116 | 
80, 604 
12, 715 
14, 417 
23,011 | 
23, O80 
7, 381 


65. 2 


13, 760 


1, 344 


132 
231 
229 
613 
139 
81, 508 


16, 644 
17, 877 
16, 104 
20, 894 
9, 989 


63.3 














| 


3. 47 | 
2. 30 | 


2. 86 
17. 62 


10. 20 | 


14.83 | 


> «> 








53 


110 
245 
231 
637 
130 

78, 971 
3, 579 
. 104 
, 878 
199 

, 211 


63. 4 





Janu- 
ary 


3. 45 
2. 38 | 
2. 73 
17. a8 
10.09 


14. 70 


> 67 


2 16,340 


1, 404 


121 
219 
228 
685 
15! 
81, 520 | 
4,128 | 
11, 231 | 
26, 111 | 
28, 688 | 
11, 362 | 


61.1 | 


1961 


Febru- 
ary 


March 








’ 53.60 


r 30. 65 
r4.51 
2.0% 
3.02 
r10.28 
3.96 


r 6.86 
2.93 
71.85 
1. 43 


8.0 


°12.1 
10.6 


* 22.95 


5.01 
1.98 
2.71 


1.63 
°4.19 


10.04 
14.70 | 


° 2.73 


213, 258 


1,449 | 


116 
22 
229 
693 
149 
. ORS | 
f, O41 | 
, 43 | 
. 160 | 
, 46 
12, 393 


61.2) 


TRO 

152 
126, 622 
13, 344 
20, 283 
26, 579 
51,185 
15, 231 


62.9 





r Revised. 1 Advance estimate. ? Excludes number reported for Alaska: November 1959, 18; 
March, 32. 

? Includes data not shown separately. 
industries (food, beverages, tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, and rub 


oe Data are from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


1960— October 


§ Revisions for 1956-59 appear on p 


23; November, 


23; 


December, 


us 


@ Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing and publishing industries; unfilled orders for other nondurable goo 
ber) sales are considered equal to new orders. 
? Revisions for 1947-58 to include data for Hawaii are available upon request. 


1961- 


January, 


is industries are zero 
13 of the May 


10; February, 23 


For these 
1960 SURVEY 





S—6 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSIN May 1961 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and : or 1960 1961 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | g 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | March | April) | May 


C OMMODITY — ES 








June July | August Septem-| October A pril 


— | Decem- Janu- | Febru- | yyarct 
I ary ary — 














PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 
Prices received, all farm products? 1910-14= 100 
do 


Crops = 


Comme rcial vegetables. 

Cotton _-_-_- aatinith ; do 
Feed grains and hay......._--- do 
SO” eee do 


EEE do 
Oil-bearing crops do 
Potatoes (incl. dry edible beans) - do 


eae do 


Livestock and products. ...........--. do 
RN CEREIED necssccesenccenses do 
Meat animals. __-. 4 do 


Poultry and eggs a 
Wool . do 


Prices paid: 

All commodities and services_____- do 
Family living items do 
Production items... __- do 

All commodities and services, interest, taxes, and 
wage rates (parity index) 1910-14= 100 





| Sv 


CONSUMER PRICES 
(U.S. Department of Labor inderes) 


All items. _..-- a LE 1947-49= 100 
Special group ‘indexes:* 

All items less food__.........-- 

All iterns less shelter __ ‘ dc 

All commodities __.__- hei do 
Nondurables_ __- wl do 
Durables . do 
a Ae ERS SE RRS neato do 








do 





NNNOBWS 


EE iene do 
Food ?.....- a alcemindleiate Seuiananan do 
Dairy products. ‘ do 
Fruits and vegetables do 
Meats, poultry, and fish 5 do 


Qe = Com 


Housing ? do 
Gas and electricity _ _- . do 
Housefurnishings -_- do 
Rent rae do 

Medical care............----------- dc 

Personal care................... do 


NAcoawow 





Reading and recreation do 
Transportation __- en do 
Private ; do 
Public® -...._- 3 do 
Other goods and services E do 


WHOLESALE PRICES2 
(U.S. Department of Labor inderes) 
All commodities __......................1947-49= 100. 


By stage of processing: 
Crude materials for further processing do. 
Intermediate materials, supplies, etc do 
Finished goodsO do 
By durability of product: @ 
Nondurable goods do 
Durable goods do 


>t 
DAUonwrd 





uo 


@r 


Farm products ? do 
Frnits and vegetables, fresh and dried do 111.5 116. § 
Grains___.- : do ‘ { 77 
Livestock and live poultry do 


Foods, processed 9 . do 
Cereal and bakery roducts lo__. ) ‘ 121 
Datry products and ice cream d - 7 5 114 
Fruits and vegetables, canned and frozen 10% 
Meats, poultry, and fish.___ d 7 98. f 


Sons 


47,2 
85 


Co © & 
SCwnwune 


i) 
° 


Commodities other than farm prod. and foods__do__- 2 28.7 | 128 


~} 


Chemicals and allied products ? do... 1 110 
Chemicals, industrial le ‘ ....d0 24. 3 24. 124. 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals x “a eh 04. : 5 | 94 
Pats and olls, inedible... do... 50.6 f 50. 
Fertilizer materials_- Benes do S 108 
Prepared paint................. do... 28. ; 28.3 | 128 


123. ! 
OH 

48. ! 
. . 111.¢ . 
128 128. 4 | 28. 128. 130. é 131. 


WD ® Da 


Fuel, . do 2 2.2 110.8 | 2.3 | 3 115.3 116.1 | 3. 116. 116. 4 117.3 
Coa do : ¢ 118. 5 20.3} 121.3 122. 22 23. 123 123. 
Electric power_- ------..January 1958=100 ; 101.7 | | .O} 102 102. 2. 102. 102. 3 102. 
Gas fuels ___...... do f 5. 6 ill : 4] 116 121. 120, § 120. 2 120 121 
Petroleum and products 1947-49 = 100 f 5.4 113 7.¢ 120. ( 120. 2 120. 120 122. 





Furniture, other household durables 9 _ an 2 23.8) 123 3.0 | 122.9 122. 22. 122. 122. 6 122. 
Appliances, household a 1 1} 102.1} 01.7 | |} 101.1 100. 9 | 100. 100 100. f 99 
Furniture, household | 124.§ 24.9] 125.0 2 2! 125.0] 125.0] 1256] 125. 125 125. 26. 6 126 
Radio receivers and sama hs ; 7.8 | 87.8 7 86.1 | 86. 4.2 | 84.2 85. 3 84. 6 } 84. § 
Television receivers. _____- y ' 9.0! 69. 0 9.0 69.0 68. 9 68.9 68.9 68. 9 69.3 69.3 5 30.0 | 69. ( 

’ Revised. ? Index based on 1935 39—= 100 is 213 3.2 {Revised beginning January 1958 to incorporate price revisions for individual commodities; revisions for January 1958-December 1959 

appear on p. 20 of the January 1961 Survey (revisions for 1952-57 appe: ar on p. 24 of the November 1959 SuRvVEY) § Ratio of prices received to prices paid (including interest, taxes, and wage 
rates), New series; data prior to August 1958 are available upon request. ? Includes data not shown separately. @ Revised beginning January 1958; revisions prior to December 1959 
will be shown later. o’For actual wholesale prices of individual commodities, see respective commodities © Goods to users, including raw foods and fuels. 























May 1961 SURVET oF CURRENT BUSINESS 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and oe ne __1980 Bo oS eS : 196i 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Septem- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | March April May June July August | * poe October 


tah Ry, | = | 
Novem-| Decem-| Janu- Febru- | March 
ber ber ary ar 





COMMODITY PRICES—Continued 





WHOLESALE PRICESC—Continued 


U.S. Department of Labor indexes—Con 
Commodities other than farm, etc.—Con. 

Hides, skins, and leather products 9 - 1947-49= 100__ 
Footwear , ccnintaieitilitinsreatienediailiiatilaas , 
Hides and skins...._._- ngabetiianperslidues 
Leather : do__..| 

Lumber and wood products do___. 
Lumber do._..| 


r109 


n 


: > Sb 
ee ee ee 
~COower 


VAD 


Machinery and motive products 9 = 
Agricultural machinery and equip_........do__. 
Construction machinery and equip§_......do__- 
Electrical machinery and Soper. ae 
Motor vehicles. ...... “ i am ee 


D~a 
INOS OAR eam 


on 


Qn 





~~~ eS onoou-~ 


Sota 
Dwon~r— oo 


Metals and metal products 9 do__.. 
Heating equipment ne 8 
Tron and steel Rail 
Nonferrous metals 


—O 


o 


NSB 
“sem 


oa 


Nonmetallic minerals, structural 9 - . ..- 
Clay products 
Concrete products 
Gypsum products....- 


? ’ | tp ? ° ? 

wwomem ou-~rs 
os 

Ss 

wNoro 


toe or oo 
oe 


Pulp, paper, and allied products 
Paper- 

Rubber and products 
Tires and tubes_. 





la 
onoouw 


Textile products and apparel 9 
Apparel. : 
Cotton products 
Silk pooseds me 
Manmade fiber textile products 
Wool products. caret 





CMON Sm wane 


Reeess 


Tobacco prod. and bottled beverages 9 
Beverages, alcoholic : 
Cigarettes__._. 

Miscellaneous - - ‘ 

Toys, sporting goods. 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 





—wo-—o 


Om OO! 
AAMo— 














As measured by— 
Wholesale prices. ————— lm ‘ q .7 3. 83. .9 83. 
eee as Uae 78.6 























ESTATE 





CONSTRUCTION PUT IN PLACE 


New construction (unadjusted), totalt_____mil. of dol_.| 5,063 | 4,810 . 45: 3,816 | *3,611 | +3, 800 


3, 484 3, 390 , 126 2, 722 2, 57: r 2, 768 





Private, total 9° 
Residential (nonfarm) ¢ oe Sande 7 = s ,72 , 885 . 2, O8¢ 2, 1, 949 1, 879 7 , , 287 | 1,434 
New dwelling units — 7 35 : ‘ , 476 , 5 524 , 492 1, 443 1, 392 . 0 926 | 1,054 
Additions and alterations 424 400 343 27 271 r 200 
Nonresidential buildings, except farm and public | | 
utility, total 9 hemes — 7 33 | 50 | 7 ¢ 912 | 923 06 G 826 r 806 
Industrial fick BLADES SPE Te 222 22 2 256 | 263 265 26 2H) 248 
Commercial : y 348 35 3! 3: 372 382 365 33: $27 ’ 324 
Farm construction eat 2 118 27 23 5 106 | gs r 83 r102 
Public utility. ‘< 25 i 476 : g 490 463 2 36 * 355 404 
Public, total..... pers 1, 534 ,6 , 682 > , 579 1, 420 , 332 A r1,039 | *1,122 
Nonresidential buildings ; 36 419 5 443 408 392 38 r 356 | r 403 
Military facilities Rees ae : ; K 126 3: : 135 157 ‘ r109 r 102 
Highway._.._. > 53 | 356 b 586 * 687 598 604 404 f 2 267 * 271 
PS I ES eee : 348 403 3 6 397 361 32 * 307 ’ 346 


New construction (seas. adj., annual rates), totalt..do_... , 416 54, 166 55, 26 55, 189 55, 55, 5£ f 54, 736 55, 430 56, 13! 32 | ° 54,846 | + 54, 754 


ccacesccecccece Gbucaeniceecdain , 263 38, 722 , 916 39, 103 39, 035 38, 6 697 | 38,331 38, 581 38, 5¢ 37, ’ 37,096 | ° 37,615 


Residential (nonfarm)... do._.. 21, 930 22,362 | 22,3 21, , 716 21,228 | 21,428 \ 20, 3: 19, 671 20, 080 


Nonresidentia! buildings, except farm and public 
Ges BONEN O écccctcacoscocuscucculllls Gaia q . 8 9, 754 , 8: 9, 963 73 10, 313 10, 335 , 398 , 71: 10, 749 10, 593 
Industrial___.___- - 2, 77% 2, 788 2, 86 2, 93 ‘ 3, 084 3, 036 2, 982 3,0 3, 037 2, O86 
Commercial.. ; 3, 881 1 3, , 036 4, 133 4, 198 . 307 , 5 536 | ° 4,413 
Farm construction. ......- c  : , 3: , 3: 1, 324 , 267 »2 , 246 1, 225 1, 125 : ,036 | 1,004) +1, 261 
Public utility. 232 256 »a 5, 405 , 36 , 406 : 5, 261 5, 282 5, 3: 5, 39% 5,262 | * 5,362 


Public, total 2 ---| 15,156 ‘ B, 3 16, 086 


Nonresidential buildings... 4, 308 ¥ 4, 698 ‘ , 878 4, 902 5, 043 5, { 2 5, 208 

Military facilities eume 4 / a , 512 36 +4 1, 283 1, 265 , 430 , 392 1,354 1, 819 ° , 28 , 805 r 1,576 

Highway 5, 112 K : 5, 639 5, 768 5, 121 5, 987 5, 791 5, 600 i, 47 5,934 | * 5,662 

r Revised. 1 Indexes based on 1935-39= 100 are as follows: Measured by—wholesale prices, 43.9 (April); consumer prices, 46.9 (March). 

o'See corresponding note on p. 8-6. 9 Includes data not shown separately. 

§Revised beginning with data for September 1955; unpublished revisions (prior to November 1958) will be shown later, 

t Revised series 
are available in Census reports. 


Private, total 9 - 





16, 405 16, 849 +f 17, 45% 7,750 | * 17, 139 
































Data (from Bureau of the Census) reflect the new definition and higher level of housing starts and include construction in Alaska and Hawali; comparable figures for 
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| 1960 1961 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
tive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 











descriptiv 959 editi pay ve “ia ae Raitt Samat 1 Deane fiat 2 aie. : 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March | Apri fay Tune July | August | ‘ber | Orte | October ot te = my March | 














CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS , 


Construction contracts in 48 States (F.W . Dodge Corp 
Valuation, total mil. of dol. 





Public ownership ,075 , 067 ,02 4 , 41: O18 99! 1, 125 
Private ownership___. , 97 2, 293 2, 312 2 2, . 2, 124 2, 104 
Ry type of building: = . « 
Nonresidential i l, , 04 ! 110 1, | : 2 1, 165 
Residential__.. 1, 294 | , 480 , 45: , 483 , 43% « 1, 390 
Publie works... oda 566 93 7 520 | 544 | 647 
Utilities 120 | 8 | 281 21 | 5 ‘ 117 





Engineering construction: a F _ 
Contract awards (ENR)§ : 2, Os 3 2, 005 , 856 2, 232 1,796 








Fighway concrete pavement contract awards: 
. _....thous. of sq. yd 7, 826 , 9, 963 1, 069 , 637 ,216| 7,446 8, 541 ig 12,101 
do 1, 254 5s 5 | E 635 4 361 
do 5, 784 5, 23 8, 366 3, 829 4, 461 7, OA! 9,012 
000 3 | , 166 3, 212 3, 445 3, OE 2, 727 


Ro 
Btreets EEE oS do 
HOUSING STARTS? 


New housing units started: f¢ 
Unadjusted: $ | — . : i 
Total, incl. farm (public and private) 1ousands ‘ 125. 2 ‘ 3 ! 29 2 ¢ 21 
One-family structures. ....- de é BUS. © 4 5 102. ¢ 9 85 1 ( 49 0 
Privately owned..........---.--- i : i ve : 24 ¢ 3 65. 4 





Total nonfarm (public and private) --.40 32. 3 3 2 i 3.2 27.8 0. 0 5. 71 6 
In metropolitan areas. ............---- do m | 0. 4 = 79. 7 | 8 6. 3 = 9 


Privately owned 








Seasonally adjusted at annual rates: | ; _ ree Pr a el pe pe 
Total, incl. farm (private only) do , ile o2i.0 | 1, ddd 2 29: 2 2% 21 979 0 
Total nonfarm (private only)..........- ; ’ } I 1,2 i , 27% 2 20: 970.0 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 
Department of Commerce compositet....1947-49= 100 


American Appraisal Co., The: 

A yrs ~ lame ..1913= 100 
do 
do 
_.do 


8t. Louis. 


Associated General Contractors (building only) do. 
FE. H. Boeckh and Associates:4 
Average, 20 cities: 
Apartments, hotels, and office buildings 
Brick and concrete 8. avg. 1926-29= 100 


do 








do... 


Engineering News-Record:O 
ll ATC 
Construction ..do 
Bn. of Public Roads—Highway construction 
Composite, standard mile (avg. for qtr.)__1946= 100. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 





Output index, composite, unadj. 9 @.__..1947-49= 100__ ‘ 
Seasonally adjusted 9 @-......................do_. 138.3 | 7 133 


Tron and steel products, nnadj.@ inal 5.0 129. ( 
Lumber and wood products, unadj.@__....._.do. 7146.2 | © 140.( 
Portland cement, unadj .2] 161.¢ 


REAL ESTATE 


Home mortgages —4 > or guaranteed by— | | 
Fed. Hous. Adm.: Face amount.____thous. of dol 360, 916 | 335, 322, 483 | 364, § 362, 163 | 
Vet. Adm.: Face amount... .do 173, 143 52,633 | 155, 139 74, 557 | 160,340 

Federal Home Loan Banks, outstanding ady ances tc | 
member institutions of dol 5 1, 55: , 57 ,770| 1,674] 1,606] 1,736 1, 735 ow 1, 571 1, 496 





416, 954 | 425,124 | 433,655 | 403, 390, 257 | 410,350 | 340, 975 
180, 818 | 169,070 | 162,077 | 150, , 867 | 131,648 | 107,754 


New mortgage loans of all savings and loan associa- | | 
tions, estimated totalt nil. of dol , mt , 232 397 1, 268 1, 413 1, 316 ‘ ,171 969 | *1,001 
By purpose of loan: | 
ome construction..... 4 5 | 404 
Home purchase : a oe | 461 | 
All other purposes 286 | 238 | 3 28 


2 408 ‘ 402 3 332] 373 285 rong 
New nonfarm mortgages recorded ($20,000 and under), ta 

| 

| 


569 ' 591 f 508 | 470 400 305 
291 ‘ 323 : 300 | 328 285 ’ 318 


KOO | SUS 


2, 528 2, 2, 598 52! 2,378 | 2,338 2, 075 


4,289 | 4, 4,814 2| 4,740] 4,973 


estimated total nil. of dol_. 2,406} 2,366) 2,500 2, 690 
82, 998 90, 81, 845 84,340 | 101, 903 | 117,252 | 116, 606 | 109, 222 


number. .145 |; 3,918 4,001 , 514 


thous. of dol_. i= . 106 RA, 944 9 





























* Revised. § Data for March, June, September, and December 1960 and March 1961 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. Contracts in Alaska and Hawaii are included beginning 1960 

o'Data for March, May, August, and November 1960 are for 5 wee ks; other months, 4 weeks. 

¢ Revised series. Data (from Bureau of the Census) are based on a different definition of a housing unit and reflect more complete coverage than the old series and inclusion of starts in 
Alaska and Hawaii; approximately comparable figures for 1959 are available in Census reports. 

$Revisions for Dept. of Commerce construction cost index (prior to 1958) and for new mortgage loans (1955- November 1959) will be shown later. {Copyrighted data; see last paragraph 
of headnote, p. 8-1. © Data reported at the beginning of es ach month are shown here for the previous month. 9 Includes data for items not shown separately. @ Revisions br 1955-56 


for the composite index of construction materials output and for lumber and wood products are in the September 1950 SURVEY (p. 20); revisions for 1957-February 1960 will be shown later. 








May 1961 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 














Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 = oe 








descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Septem- N J Fet 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March | April | May | June | July | August = October — ‘ — = March | April 











DOMESTIC TRADE 





ADVERTISING | 


Printers’ Ink advertising index, seas. adjusted: 
Combined index. 
Business papers 
Magazines 


Newspapers. ---. 
Outdoor... 

Radio (network)... 
Television (network) .. 


Television advertising: 
Network: 

Gross time costs, total , thous. of dol. 
Automotive, including accessories. ........do._. 
Drugs and toiletries... eee 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery _ 


, 685 | 61, 824 
, 652 4,919 
, 990 | * 18, 600 
2,218 | + 13, 003 


5, 421 r 6, 506 
, 030 6, 814 
, 375 


Soaps, cleansers, etc. .............. 
Smoking materials - 
All other...__. 

Spot (national and re gional): 

Gross time costs, quarterly total — 7, ...------] "160, 648 
Automotive, including accessories... -.... = , pueceece name 6, 372 
Drugs and toiletries. - oeens =e , 486 e . 27, 220 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery — . . eose 50, 232 


Foxe preoh 
E35 ZFs3 


A , 060 


Soaps, cleansers, etc. 
Smoking materials 
All other. . 





Magazine advertising: 
Cost, total . 
Apparel and accessories - 
Automotive, incl. accessories 
Building materials ‘ 
Drugs and toiletries__. 
Foods, soft drinks, confectionery - - 


48, 883 
1, 468 
6, 825 
1, 555 
3, 899 
8, 032 


8 


ad a et et ol 


B 
BE232 £BSE22 


23 


Saar m> 
- 
— 
oa 
223 


S23 
Sa 


exeapS 
Bogs mom 


= 


7, 816 


3, 344 
3, 142 
3, 870 
585 

2, 092 
15, 654 


~ 
— 


2, 687 
2, 003 
1, 897 
445 

1, 676 2, 527 
18,395 | 22, 429 


3, 619 . 29,206) 29,878 


BES § 


Beer, wine, liquors_. ..do-. 
Household equip., supplies, furnishings. - mar 
Industrial materials_.................-....-.- d 
Soaps, cleansers, etc. ....- . 
Smoking materials 

All other 


Pay 
28533 SRR88E 


BREE FESaes 


Rom ogo 
SESSE8 2s 
S= 8 

SS gegeye 
Ryo moog 


a 
8 


Linage, total 


Newspaper advertising linage (52 cities), total. ..do-_-. 256, 329 , 697 217, 418 195, 666 | 188, 582 
Classified _ 65, 827 , f 63, 504 563 | 60, 905 4 . . 3 53,552 | 50,045 
Display, total . 190, 501 | 203, : 153, 914 , ; . 142,115 | 138, 537 


12, 124 . : 5 . 11, 038 9, 779 
4, 852 3, 408 . . » 6, 722 4, 067 
3 19,003 | 22,779 
105, 352 | 101, 913 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


Seasonally adjusted quarterly totals at annual rates:t 
oods and services, total bil. of dol. 


Durable goods, total ? - oe ee ..do_... 
Automobiles and parts__ veciine 
Furniture and household equipment _ 


Nondurable goods, total ? 
Clothing and shoes. _. 
Food and alcoholic beverages... 
Gasoline and oil 


ae do. 
Household eee... Shaduaetiel 
Housing-... 
Transportation __- es 


RETAIL TRADE 

All retail stores: 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), totalf.....mil. of dol..| 17,419 . 5, * 15,071 | * 18,019 
Durable goods stores ? 5,814 q . » 634 4,479 | * 5,519 
Automotive group-.....- do. 3, 587 ‘ 2, ‘ 3 2,587 | * 3,229 
Motor-vehicle, other automotive dealers_do.. -- y , 526 | + 2,438 3,050 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers. oc obese "198 i 149 179 
723 * 682 
445 * 431 
278 * 251 


632 
723 : 493 * 475 
209 186 r 157 


Furniture and appliance group 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores ‘ 
Household-appliance, TV, radio stores. .do-_..-. 


ta 53 us 


Lumber, building, hardware grou d 
Lumber, building materials dealerso’....do.. 
Hardware stores... d 

Nondurable goods stores ? 12, 293 , 12, 571 2 , 169 | * 10, 592 

Apparel group... 957 1,142 1,190 1,979 886 * 775 
en’s and boys’ gE do.... 229 : 179 192 p 229 440 187 146 
Women’s apparel, accessory stores.......do.... 526 436 370 443 464 749 347 * 315 
Family and other aspen stores do.... 318 221 274 : 314 528 202 r179 
Shoe stores. PRET =e 287 206 207 187 233 2! 183 262 150 * 135 

* Revised. 1 Not sammie with data through 1st quarter 1960 due to change in estimating procedures; figures comparable with Ist quarter 1960 are as follows (thous. dol.): 1960—2d quar- 

ter, 174,245; 3d quarter, 135,013; 4th quarter, 176,105.  Heginning January 1961, data represent ad page volume; comparable figures for 1960—January, 9,743; February 11,147; March, 11,966 

3 Advance estimate. t Revised series. Revisions for 1957—March 1959 appear cn p. 17 of the July 1960 SuRVey. @ Includes data not shown ~oyese ; Beginning January 1960, data 

were revised to reflect the kind of business classification and number of stores operated according to the 1958 Census of Business and are not strictly comparable with earlier data which were 

based on information according to the 1954 Census of Business (revisions for January 1960 will be shown later). o’ Comprises lumber yards, building materials dealers, and paint, plumbing, 


and electrical stores. 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS May 1961 


1961 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ; : _ 1960 = 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS hj Apri May June July August 


3eptem- rem-| Dece | Febru- 
Septem October | Novem Decem Janu Febru 
ber | er er y j 


March A pril 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 





RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


All retail stores—Continued 
Estimated sales (unadjusted)—Continuedt 
Nondurable goods stores—Continued 

Drug and proprietary stores 

Eating and drinking places 

Food group 

Grocery stores.-. 
Gasoline service stations 


General merchandise group 9 
Department stores, excl. mail-order 
Mail-order (catalog sales) 

Variety stores_ 

Liquor stores_- 


Estimated sales (seasonally adjusted 


Durable goods stores 9 
Automotive group 
Motor-vehicle, other automotive 
Tire, battery, accessory dealer 


Yurniture and appliance group 
Furniture, homefurnishings store 
Household-appliance, TV, radi 


Lumber, building, hardware group 
Lumber, building materials dealer 
Hardware stores 


Nondurable goods stores ? ‘ 
Apparel group 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores 
Women’s apparel, accessory stores 
Family and other apparel! stores 
Shoe stores - 


Drug and proprietary stores. 
Eating and drinking places_. 
Food group —— 
Grocery stores... - 
Gasoline service stations 


Gereral merchandise group 2 
Department stores, excl. mail-order 
Mail-order (catalog sales) 

Variety stores 

Liquor stores... ... 


ook value (unadjusted), total 
Durable goods stores . 
Nondurable goods stores 


11, 040 
13, 980 


| 

| 

Estimated inventories, end of month: 
| 5, ) 5 25 } 5, 340 5 24 . 25, 020 

| 


Book value (seas. adj.), total 
Durable goods stores 2 - 
Automotive group 
Furniture and appliance group 
Lumber, building, hardware group 





Nondurable goods stores 9 
Apparel group 
Pood group... : 
General merchandise group 


Firms with 4 or more stores:t 
Estimated sales (unadjusted). total 

Firms with 11 or more stores:t 
Estimated sales (unadjusted), total ¢ 





Apparel group ? 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores 
Women’s apparel, accessory stores 
Shoe stores __ 


Drug and proprietary stores. 
Eating and drinking places 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores 


Generai merchandise group ‘ 
Department stores, excl. mail-order 
Variety stores ___ 

Grocery stores __ 

Lumber, building materials dealers 

Tire, battery, accessory stores. __ 


Estimated sales (seas. adj.), total ¢ 


Apparel group ? : 
Men’s and boys’ wear stores 
Women’s apparel, accessory stores 
Shoe stores. _ 


Drug and proprietary stores. ( 1 i 120 22 : 5 | 
Eating and drinking places.. lo { f 9 4 9 : : ¢ ‘ 90 90 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores lo 3€ 35 3 { ) ‘ : q é 36 33 
General merchandise group 9 ___. j r1,2 1, 308 50 2 , 292 . . 1, 295 , 250 303 
Department stores, excl. mail-order } 7 3 " T. 7 ? 7 745 793 
Variety stores. __ i 254 r 25 59 ) 246 2% 137 246 248 
Grocery stores ic 71 1, 760 , 7 1, 800 ’ , 795 . | 2,993} 1, 808 | 1,808 
Lumber, building materials dealersc” io { 7 ) 70 70 69 7 5 67 68 
Tire, battery, accessory stores ( : , 79 83 “ 82 § 79 | s4 


r Revised. 1 Advance estimate 
separately. o’Comprises lumber yar 





stores did not revise; revisions occurred in components). 9 Include 


l ctor 
i store 
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1961 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | —— ethene ace _ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of } | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March April May June | July August 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 


Septem- .. | Novem Decem Janu- Febru- . 
| her | October | hom | ther ary March April 
' | 





ary 











RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


Department store 
Accounts receivable, end of month:3 
Charge accounts 1947-49= 100 
Installment accounts. ia do 
Ratio of collections to accounts receivable 
Charge accounts percent 
Installment accounts és 
Sales by type of payment 
Cash sales percent of tota! sales 
Charge account sales. do 
Installment sales do 


Sales, unadjusted, total U.8 1947-49 = 100 


do 


Atlanta 
do 


Boston 
Chicago do 
Cleveland : do 
Dallas . do 
Kansas City do 


Minneapolis ‘ P do 
New York do 

Philadelphia - -. do 

Richmond , do 
St. Louts do 
San Francisco do 
Sales, seasonally adjusted, total U.8.9 do 
Atlanta__.. do 
Boston. i do 
Chicago ; et do 
Cleveland om oteba do 
Dallas —_ do 
Kansas City .do 
Minneapolis do 
New York : 7 . do 
Philadelphia. - . . Rianeandsegun do 
Richmond. a ; do 
St. Louis do 
San Francisco 


Stocks, total U.S., end of month: 
Unadjusted 
Seasonally adjusted9@ __...- 
WHOLESALE TRADE 


Sales, estimated (unadj.), total 
Durable goods establishments. 
Nondurable goods establishments. - 





Durable goods establishments. 
Nondurable goods establishments 





Inventories, estimated (unadj.), total 2. § 
| 
| 





EMPLOY MENT AND POPULATION 


POPULATION | | 





Population, United States (incl. Alaska and Hawaii) | | 
Total, incl. armed forces overseas§ ..thousands__| 179, 787 SO, 80,217 | 180,439 | 180,670 | 180,936 | 181, 232 | , 519 181, 778 | 182,018 


EMPLOYMENT 


Noninstitutional population, estimated number 14 
years of age and over, totald’-.-.- thousands_.| 124,839 | 124,917 | 125,083 | 125,162 | 125, 125, 499 | 125,717 | 125,936 26, 4 126, 482 26,725 | 126,918 
Total labor force , including armed forces _ 70, 993 72, 331 73, 171 75, 499 75, 21! 74, 551 73, 672 73, 592 73,746 | 73,079 
Civilian labor force, total® - ..do 68, 473 69, 819 | 70, 667 73, 002 , 72, O71 71, 155 71, 069 70, 549 
Employed oe do 64, 267 66, 159 68, 57% 58, 28: 67, 767 67, 490 c 66, 009 
Agricultural employment do 4, 565 5, 393 | . j, & , BRE 6,588 | 6,247 5,666| 4,950 
Nonagricultural employment do 59, 702 60, 765 | 37 1, 722 , 805 Bl, 82s 61, 179 61, 244 51,516! 61,0590 
Unemployed do 4, 206 3, 660 3, 454 , 423 . 3, 3, 388 3, 579 , 08 4, 540 
Percent of civilian labor force:® } 
Unad ted . ; 5. sf 5.5 5. 3 Ss 5.0 5.7 
Seasonally adjusted_. 7 6.3 | 6.2 
Not in labor force .. thousands. 50, 948 52, 344 52,476; 53,403] 54,3 | 54,024 


Employees on payrolls (nonagricultural estab.) | 
Total, unadj. (excl. Alaska and Hawaili)A.-thousands.| 52,172 | 452,! | 52,957 3, 309 52, 923 53, 062 53, 53,133 | 53,310 51, 437 | * 51,090 1, 775 
Manufacturing do... i478 | 16,380) 16,348 j, 422 | 16,386 i, 313 16, 129 15, 836 5,5 15,473 | 5, 476 
Durable goods industries. do 9.4630; 9 9, 516 9, 504 9, 342 9, 296 | 9,30! 9,235 | 9,065 902 | * 8,804 2) 8,813 
Nondurable goods industries... do 6, 832 3: , 918 6, 908 | 7, 090 , 102 | 7, 6, 804 6, 771 } 6, 669 6s » 6, 663 
Mining, total ae ee 166 | 77 77 681 655 6a 556 641 r 620 
Metal ; sal a OS x S 36 « rel | | n 90 iS 86 
Anthracite x ae 3 | 2 2] 11 | 2 , 10 10 
Bituminous ¢ do | : 9 | 7 | 4 | 140 5 | | 145 : 142 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production | | | 
thousands. 285 287 ; 29: 292 29% : y p 286 2 * 282 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. _. * ie 103 113 116 118 109 104 101 
* Revised. » Prelimir ry + Rey ised beginning August 1959 to include data for Hawaii. 9 Revisions for January 1947 December 1959 for department store sales and stocks, total U.S 
seasonally adjusted, appear on p. 20 of the January 1961 SuRVEY; revisions for the individual Federal Reserve districts will be shown later. § Effective with the Janu ary 1961 Surv EY, estimate 
are based on the 1960 Census; for comp arable revised figures (August 1957—-October 1959), see ‘‘Current Po ypulation Reports”, P-25, No. 223. , 
oe Data be I January 1960 include figures for Alaska and Hawaii; see the December 1960 SURVEY for Janu: ry 1960 estimates for those States 
@® For 1947-59 figures, re sflec ting adjustments of 1947-56 data to new definitions adopted January 1957 and monthly rates of unemployme nt (unadjusted), see pp. 22 and 23 of the April 1960 
. j ally sdjusted rates of unemployment appear in the January 1961 issue of the “ Monthly Report On The Labor Force” (U.S. Department of Labor). 
rotal employr U.S., including Alaska and Hawaii (thous.): 1961—Febr uary, 51,314; March, 51,621; April, 52,005 





SURVEY; revised seasona 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | ____ — 1960 com 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition o . ws ees = ; ; 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | March | April | ag Peay rey pee ee cate 1 F eye | March | April 








| 





EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 
| 





EMPLOYMENT—Continued 


Employees on payrolls of nonagricultural est., un- 
adjusted—Continued 
Contract construction thousands. 
Transportation and public utilities 9 ........do- 
Interstate railroads_.......................do 
Local railways and bus lines.....-.--------do 
Trucking and warehousing a a 
Telephone - _- LES = 
Gas and electric utilities_.......-.------ do...- 


Wholesale and retail trade... _ 
Wholesale trade : =a 
Retail trade 9 - uenes - 

- ee 
Food and liquor stores. a 
Automotive and accessories dealers.....-do-_- 














Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Service and miscellaneous 9 -. e 
Hotels and lodging places__...........- 
Laundries_._......-- piiieahiene ; 97 
Cleaning and dyeing plants wal re. : 7 179 76 L egaee | a 

I intigtvatadadiencccenccocess , 536} 8, 55% ’ ,409 | 8,145] 8, . , 586 ’ | 8! . | +8, 674 8,705 | » 8,726 


Total, seas. adj. (excl. Alaska and Hawaii) A 
pO eee 
Durable goods ie set 
Nondurable goods industries _ do 
» 620 


0 ES Ee 8 37 5 
Contract construction wed , 2, 752 2,7 : 2,790 | 2,85 2, 83: ' 2, 2 2, 2, 2, 7: » 2.810 
Transportation and pubic utilities....... a Sse é y 3, 765 | 
Wholesale and retail trade__.._-. a , 479 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..___..__ do__- 4 2, 5 51! r 2,519 
Service and miscellaneous. ...........-------do__- 6, 665 . . r 6, 628 
a 8, 531 »é 5 r 8, 662 | 

















r 5), 984 51, » 52,176 
* 15, 527 5, 536 | © 15, 617 
* 8, 792 , 778 » 8,817 
* 6,735 B, 757 } 6, 800 


3eay 
Sane 


& 


WP Mr— wr 
> iq 


AN = gop 


>= gers 








12,037 | 11, 745 r 11, 423 


Pyptuetten workers on manufacturing payrolls, unad). 
Tot thousands.. 
6, 786 | 


aS) 


rw 


do 


Ordnance and accessories _- do 75 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
thousands..| 
Sawmills and planing mills..............do__. 
Furniture and fixtures ...d0 
Stone, clay, and glass products__.......__ do 
Primary metal industries a 
Blast furnaces, stee! works, and welling willl 
thousands 


Fabricated metal productsc’_.......... ° 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment ? 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
/ [| Si a do... 
Ship and boat } building and repairs_. 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous mfg. industrieés __........_- 


Nondurabie goods industries... ....- 
Food and kindred products 9? -- 
Meat products 
Canning and preserving 
akery products 
Tobacco manufactures. 
Textile mi}l products 9 
Broadwoven fabric mil 
Knitting mills 
Apparel and other finished textile prod. 
i ~! and allied products 
ulp, paper, and paperboard mills. ___. 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 


Chemicals and allied products.........._- 
Industrial organic chemicals.........._. 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Le sien ne og +6 “ae 
ber products . pee Y ‘ ‘ 
| poe ad and leather products a 7 f 331 
ay workers on mfg. payrolls, seas. adj 
Total thousands q 2, 472 47 q 4 12, 158 . : . , . \ * 11, 461 
oeods industries y a , 178 , 126 ,10 , 0! 6, 875 , . . , . 4 6, 339 
Nondurable goods industries. _..............do__. 5, 283 5, 3 5, 37 5, 356 5, 34 5, 283 ‘ . ’ 5, 13 » A * 5,122 
Production workers on manufacturing payrolls 
Indexes of employment: 
adjusted : 99. , ' 4 99.2 
98.3 

















Unadj . 
Seasonally adjusted __ r 92. 
Miscellaneous employment data: 
Federal civilian employees (executive branch): 
United States¢ thousands. 339. , 342.9 |22, 220. ; 2,213.3 | 2,213.9 | 2, 192. , 188. 2, 180. 4 |” 2, 185.7 | 2,193.2 |.... 
Washington, D.C., metropolitan area — 212. 212 211. b 218.5 217.9 3. 214. 214. x. 214.7 215.1 216.1 
Railroad employees (class I railroads): 
Total 


Indexes: 
Unadjusted __ 1947-49= 100_. ; 62. 2 ~ 7) 62.0 61.5 
Seasonally adjusted | am ; 62.6 61.4 ' 60.7 60. 4 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Includes Post Office employees hired for Chirstmas season; there were about 292,800 such employees in the United States in December 1960. 2 Includes 
the following number of persons hired for the decennial census: Total U.S. 180,000( March); 181,100 (April); 53,700 (May); 15,600 (June); Wash., D.C. area, 680 (March); 910 (April); 340 (May); 


240 (June). @ Includes data for industries not shown. o Except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment, 
A Total employees, incl. Alaska and Hawaii (thous.): 1961—February, 52,213; March, 52,168; April, 52,408. Employees in Alaska and Hawail are included effective with January 
1959 and August 1959, respectively. For all branches of the Federal Government, civilian employees in Alaska (at the end of January 1959) totaled 13,200 persons and in Hawaii (at the end 


of August 1959), 21,900 persons. 








thousands... 828 824 817 782 750 731| »730| »726| 
































59.4 58.9 57.6 56.9 55.1 ?> 59 » 54.7 » 54.9 
59.3 60.1 58.9 58.2 54.6 » 55.0 255.2! '? 55.6 
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o- = 7 - 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 . ae — 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March April May June July 


' ' | u 





7s as pe | a | De cem- anu- Febru- onal 
| August October be or ary March April 





EMPLOYMENT AND POPU LATION—Continued 








INDEXES OF WEEKLY PAYROLLS | 
| 
| 


207. § 
168 
108 


Construction (construction workers) __...1947-49=100_. 
Manufacturing (production workers) 
Mining (production workers) ................-.-. t 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 





Average weekly gross hours per worker on payrolls of | 
nonagricultural establishments: 
All manufacturing industries. .............- hours__| 
Average overtime —= SS 
Durable goods inc 
Average overtime 
Ordnance and accessories ee 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
hours__| 
Sawmills and planing mills_- do 
Furniture and fixtures... do_...| 
Stone, clay, and glass products. _. — 
Primary metal industries. do__. 
Blast furnaces, steel works, ‘and rolling mills 


o eo Ow 
Aacoan 
~ em hoOn 


Covwmneo 


“soo 


o 


o=— 


Fabricated metal produetsd’............. 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 


oownw con 47° 


Onoum 


Lh | 


—nmao 
ow 


Transportation equipment 9 
Motor vehicles and equipment ial 
I BE GS itndcinipntinténditiewend = 
Ship and boat building and repairs___...do-_- 
Instruments and related products. -......-- do-. 
Miscellaneous mfg. industries... .......-- do... 


—~o 


S28 
oro 
om Oh 
Om ror 


wm 
oS 
~OmOaum 


wo 
neo 


; ese eh es 4 . 
SAN ASHD NO 2451 CUaWKOo waa 


Nondurable goods industries 
Average overtime 
Food and kindred products 9 
Meat products 
Canning and preserving-.. 
Bakery proc 


-SonSe 


SNBDAawe cae 


on 
“ Ge N owe 


_ 


Tobacco manufactures_..................-. 
Textile mill products? 
Broad woven _— mills 


> SNoOe: : 
[2S CONE ONO Ne aKeoa 


am 
cCcwnmn 
ne 


cr we an 


Apparel and other finished textile enema “enn 

Paper and allied products. .- eteuckdtaee 
Pulp, paper, and ps aperboard | 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries_.do-_..- 





ae Oe Oonwew Snwvrana~ 


-~e ow 
bd ; 
tooo 





oa @ ane@ coue-~140 02 00 mm 00D 


NOre 
QD = OD me 
ao 


Chemicals and allied products_............ _ —_ 
Industrial organic chemicals_-. 

Products of petroleum and coal... 
Petroleum refining 

Rubber products_._. 

Leather and leather products SE ee cence 





coorwrw 
a~I wr 
owe he 


“row 
c= 








Nonmanufacturing industries: 

Pits 5cchccccnhencaieeteieegiwin icace 
 __a 
Anthracite _- 
Bituminous coal 
Petroleum and natural- gas “production (except 

contract services) __. Sais hours. - 

Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. ee “ee 





Contract construction. 
Nonbuilding construction... 
Building construction... 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Local railways and bus lines 
Telephone 
Gas and electric utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade: 
Wholesale trade_- = 
Retail! trade (excep rt es ating and drinking ——— e 
hours 

















Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers. 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels, year-round 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing pl: ants SS FL | do. 





Average weekly gross earnings per worker on payrolls 
of nonagricultural establishments: 
All manufacturing industries dollars __| L 9.6 91.37 91.6 ‘ 4 t 91. : 90 39 9. 55 90 25) *90.25 71 P91: 
Durable goods industries... a 6“ : 7.3 9R. 58 98. ¢ 97. 7 - , 8, RE y 06. 97 97.22! 97.07 07.57 | © OS 
Ordnance and accessories do... 107. 79 62 |» 109.2 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) 
dollars... 4 81. 3. f .97 § ‘ ) ‘ 77. & 77.6 r 76. 2 77.3 > 78.3 
Sawmills and planing mills............. ws 7 78. 94 § 7 f 7.6 74.3 74.4 | *73.5 a 
Furniture and fixtures_..- ae 2. f 74.19 74.77 74. 75. 88 75.7 75. BE 74.05 | § 71.9 235 | 72 
Stone, clay, and glass products... Lt ckempcondel do... L ‘ 92. 84 3. 07 3. 02 3. 8 92. 75 y | @1. 4 ! 91.54 | °92.463 | »93.5 





109. 70 68 |? 110.3 











Primary metal industries.................-. do. 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills" 
dollars. 














122. 8 ; 116. 21 5. x g 110. 60 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 
9 Includes data for industries not shown separately. 
o' Except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and a - ; 5 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of bid aoe! ie ne —— | july ce —— + [Ser pte m- | octobe | Novem | Decen Janu- Deben: | aaa et 
BUSINESS STATISTICS I I 1 ugus © ~ — — —s April 








EMPI OY ME NT AND POPU LATION—Continued 











HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 


of nonagricultural establishments—Contir 
All manufacturing industries—Continued 
Durable goods industries—Continued : ’ 
Fabricated metal products" ollar ? ‘ 19. 9 100. 21 99. 63 100. 45 
Machinery (exeept electrical) lc l ' ‘ 06.14 3 1 103. 68 
Electrical machinery - . lo . 1.3 90. 39 91.77 
Transportation equipment 9 ) 110 I ) 1.¢ 1 ) 108, 90 
Motor vehicles and equipment. - 11 ; 108. 23 113 112 111.2 108. 64 | 
Aircraft and parts. i 109. 34 107. ( 110. 29 ! | 7 110 Ss 
Ship and boat building and repa d 3. 62 ; . 46 64 90 8. 23 
Instruments and related product 
Miscellaneous mfg. industric 


| 
| 
Average weekly gross earnings per worker o1 yr 
| 


Nondurable goods industries 
Food and kindred products 
Meat products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products 


Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products 9? 
Broadwoven fabric mills 
Knitting mills 
Apparel and other finished textile pro 
Paper and allied products. . bd : I 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mill do 103, 29 02. 15 { 6.1 106. § 5. 82 | ) 6 5 5 
Printing publishing, and allied indu 1 I 3 f 2 l ) 7 | \ F 105 
Chemicals and allied products do 102, ( 104. 4 103. 58 I ) l 16 0 104. 3 
Industrial organic chemicals 0 , 2) W229) I 112 3.1 0. 42 ( 1. 65 5 10. 9 l 10 
Products of petroleum and coal_. eS 4 119. o4 1 C3 119. 60 l Ww | 120. 60 17.6 ; et 07 120 80 
Petroleum refining -.-- ane ( au. A I } 3.1 I r2 8 2 | 124. 5: 21. 8 22.91 123. Po! 126 é 
Rubber products pcewesoodl ‘41 v4. Of 0 02. 72 | 3. 5s W.15 | 98.2 01.49 | 99.57 | 99.5 ot ° 97 
Leather and leather products_. . d 59. { 2.3 2. ¢ 2. 4 59.24 | 59.59 | : i ¢ 62 


Nonmannufacturing industries: ; — ; ah ie <— See 1 ay - 
Mining-..-.- nniitiipnbatnsin ) ’ lil. 3 110. 70 0. 83 22 | 7. 4 } 5. 32 ; ( 107.71 
| eR ae do 0) 13 14.0 110. 27 , 2 ‘ 5 7 : r 109. 35 
Anthracite ‘oy do ! ). BS ! x3 3. f 4.2 3 95. 2 f 5. 35 106 
Bituminous coal__ de ‘2 x 119. 0% 12 2 5 . 5 2 110 
Petroleum and natural-gas production (except ; . ‘ oe : , . . os 
contract services) _. dollar > 19. I 116.03 116. 16 I: . 5. 87 | 5 4. 05 4.7: 118 
Nonmetallic mining and Gunes ° do ‘ ’ 98.7 01 : 2. 12 y ; § 2) °95 
Contract construction. do 
Nonbuilding construction... ..........-. do 
Building construction... ..-.- 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Local rallways and bus lines...............do 
Telephone..__- eS 
Gas and electric utilities.___.__--__- : do 
Wholesale and retail trade. 
Wholesale trade. npdenccion do 
Retail trade (except eating and drinking 
places) 9 .....- ; dollars 
General merchandise stores_. do 
Food and liquor stores_._. 0 
Automotive and accessories dealers 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companiest__. " do 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels, year-round... ;.........- ...d0 
Laundries ..do 
Cleaning and dyeing plants. _ aes ~ 


Average hourly gross earnings per worker on payrolls 
of nonagricultura! establishments: 
All manufacturing industries. ...............dollars 
Excluding overtime§ aS 
Durable goods industries__...........- do 
Excluding overtime$_.......-.- do 
Ordnance and accessories__ do 
Lumber and wood products (except ~~ 
dollars 
Sawmills and planing mills........ do 
Furniture and fixtures be = 
Stone, clay, and glass products_ 7 do 
Primary metal industries... _- do 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
dollars 
Fabricated metal products’. .............do.-. 
Machinery (except electrical)... ._- do... 
Electrical machinery ee eT 


‘Transportation equipment 9 . ae 
Motor vehicles and equipment....___.__do 
Aircraft and parts_ do 
Ship and boat building and a. ee Oe 

Instruments and related products... do 

Miscellaneous mfg. industries..............do 


Nondurable goods industries. ...............do 

Excluding overtime§$ __ a 
Food and kindred products ? - ; do 

Meat products. _- - do 
Canning and preserving. ; do 
Bakery products... _. ‘ do. . 

r Revised. » Preliminary. 

o' Except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment. 

9 Includes data for industries not shown separately. 

tRevized — (first shown in September 1959 Survey); data beginning January 1958 are calculated on a 

December 19: 
§Derived by “assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time and one-half. 
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different basis and are not strictly comparable with published figures through 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and zz — 7 =... ail a ee 


Septe 
hoot | V ' , August | Septem- [ Nove »m- Dece m-| Janu 
pril flay | June July Augus ber October | ber ary 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition “ 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March 








EMPI OY ‘MENT AND POPULATION—Continued 





HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 
| 


Average hourly gross earnings per worker on payrolls 
of nonagricultural establishments— Continued 
All manufacturing industries—Continued 
Nondurable goods industries—Continued 
Tobacco manufactures. .__............--dollars 
Textile mill products ? 
Broadwoven fabric mills 
Knitting mills . oa 
Apparel and other finished textile prod ....do 
Paper and allied products_ do 
Pulp, paper, and ps sperboard mills do 
Printing, publis hing, and allied industries_.do 
Chemicals and allie .d products ‘ do 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Products of petr n and coal. 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products. . 
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Nonmanufacturing industries: 
Mining___. ‘ 
Metal. 
Anthracite... 
Bitumtnons coal 
Petroleum and natural-gas production (except 
contract services dollars 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying do... 
Contract construction 
Nonbuilding construction ..do 
Building construction. - .-do. 
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Transportation and public utilities: 
Local rafllways and bus lines. .............do 
Telephone Sec 
Gas and electric utilities___ nanan do 
Wholesale and retail! trade: 
Wholessle trade do 
Retail trade (except eating and drinking yo 9 


General merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores ane 
Automotive and accessories dealers 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels. year-round. . .. 
Laundries. 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 


Miscellaneous wage data: 
Construction wages (ENR): § | 
Common labor ; - 64 7 7 2.72 2.7 . THE , 2. 74 ‘ 2. 765 2. 765 
Skilled labor 
Equipment operators es 
Farm wages, without board or room (quarterly) 
dol. per hr_- 
Railroad wages (average, class I)... do... 
Road-bullding wages, common labor (qtrly) =e 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Labor turnover in manufacturing establishments: 
Accession rate, total. 
New hires... 
Separation rate, total... 
Quit 
Layo’ 
Industrial disputes (strikes and lockouts): 
Beginning in mont 
Work stoppages . x 
Workers involved thousands 
In effect during month 
Work stoppages , number. 
Workers involved thousands _- 
Man-days idle during month do_. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 


Nonfarm placements a = —=hHMh ieee 
Unemployment insurance programs: 
Insured unemployment, all programsf ? .......do._-. 
State programs:t 
Initial claims. 2 -_~— = 
Insured unemplo yment, “weekly | average_- y “Se 
Percent of covered employmentc* 
Beneficiaries, weekly average 
Benefits paid .. ~---- "mil. of dol. 
Federal employees, insured unemployment 
thousands. 
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—) 


2, 847 


ba 


2,175 








~ 
a 
3 


i 
Jeon oS o 
2c88 3 = 

~ 


2, 639 
6.6 
2, 069 
300. 2 
35 


~ 


bh 
cone 


a. 


Veterans’ program (UCX):* 
Initial claims... ——— 
Insured unemployment, “weekly ¢ average__ -do.. 
Beneficiaries, weekly average..............do 
Benefits paid. mee Fe 
Railroad program: 
Applications. . _ . .-.-.-.-thousands.. 
Insured unemploym ent, weekly average...do 
Benefits paid... ov aneenede of dol... 


36 
71 
64 
8.6 





o5S28 8 


o 





o8f8 





21 
107 95 103 
18.5 15.2 16.0 18.8 


8s 
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Mal 
D> 
































r Revised. » Preliminary. ! Revisions for 1960 (order and units as above): January—191; 71; 313; 131;1,110; February—242; 65; 373; 128; 1,280. 
2? Excludes persons under Temporary Extended Compensation program and under extended duration provisions (thous.): April 1961, 580 and 40, respectively. 

9 Includes data not shown separately. § Rates as of May 1, 1961: Common labor, $2.815; skilled labor, $4.163; equipment operators, $3.791. 

oe with gm A 1959 SURVEY, data are revised to include operations in Alaska and Hawaii; figures for State programs are also revised to exclude Federal employees’ 
program (shown separately below 

o’Rate of covered employment expresses average insured unemployment in each month as 4 percentage of average covered employment for the most recent 12-month period for which data 
are available (the lag for covered employment data may range from 6 to 8 months). 

*New series. Data relate to persons eligible for compensation under the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 (effective Oct. 27, 1958). 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | = - 1960 — nd _ ant 5 : 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ] a EG FE aE _—_— 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March A pril May | June ne | Tuly Auenst | 5&P™-| October Novem-| Decem-| Janu- Febru- Maret | ie 

| . . ber ber ber ary ary ova BSUS April 





FINANCE 
,'" 











BANKING 


Open market paper outstanding, end of mo.: 
3ankers’ acceptances. _.-.-- ------mil. of dol. 1, 366 | , 33 » 26% 38: , 561 
Commercial and finance company paper, total..do , 320 , 26 , 492 ‘ | 652 

Placed through dealers. ---.- o-- 9 116 


Placed directly (finance paper 


Agricultural loans and discounts outstanding of agen- 
cies supervised by the Farm Credit Adn 
Total mil, of dol 616] 4, 747 | 8 4,871 87 4,837 | 4, 787 795] 4,851 
Farm mortgage loans: Federal land banks ae 2, 42 2, 446 4 2. 487 2: 2.515 2 52 2" 538 2 As 2 56 2 581 
Loans ‘o cooperatives jal 10... ; ¢ 5 | 551 | 55 562 586 638 1 346 675 
Other loans and discounts....-...------ . , 5 , GA 7 77 » 798 1,794 , 753 1, 660 ,é , 582 1, 595 








Bank debits, total (344 centers) -........-. ..| 24 226, 007 | 232, 250, 852 | 223.5 241,771 | 240, 772 | 283, 131 | 235, 256, 905 |°247, 654 |r222. 671 
OL” te a ‘ = 96, 59% a, 17 8, 55 ¢ ¢ 5,063 | 92,435 97, 162 89, 905 91, 02 | , 55 94, 473 89, 831 
I ecccibceccccdacccecccese ] " 50, j, 862 ,895 | 50,415 5, 2f 49,474 7, 909 47, 567 wf 52, 313 | * 52, 382 44, 861 




















Federal Reserve banks, condition, end of month 
Assets, total 9 — oe 77 | 51,98: 1,144 | 52,394 | 52,116 | 52,009] 52,13 52, 51,962 | 52, 50,235 | 50,438 | 50,188 | 50,549 
Reserve bank credit outstanding, total 9 a 27, 102 27,131 | 27,262) 27 28, 27,907 | 28, 40: 28, 72¢ 28, 7: 29. 356 27. 56 27,886 | 28.060 | 27° 950 
Discounts and advances._..--- SE a 5 57 : , 34% 405 : 93 33 : 53 115 
United States Government securities 25, 26,035 | 26,523 | 26,885 | 26,762} 27,02 7,402 | 27, 27,3 8,570 | 26,667 | 26, 688 
Gold certificate reserves. ............ 9,066 ,059 | 19,02 8, & 18, 709 & 3 : 7.6 7 7 | 17.075 7 099 
51,983 | 51, 52,394 | 52,116 52,009 | 52, 1% 52, 183 51, 96: 52, 50, 2 50, 438 | , 188 
8,976 | 18, 08 »126 | 19,305 | 18, 853 1 92 ,336 | 17,268 | 17,355 | 17,546 
17, 850 6 7, 8, 26 17, 735 7, 942 , 956 3, 77 7, 066 | 16,277 3, 158 
27,258 | 27,3 27,505 | 27,612 | 27,621 d é 28,066 | 28, 4 7 27, 548 7, 520 


Liabilities, total 9 
Deposits, total 9 . 
Member-bank reserve balances______- do 





Ratio of gold certificate reserves to deposit and FR 
note liabilities combined _- peers .... percent. 





4 } 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation.........do....| 27,4 27,2 
| 
| 
| 


« 


41,2 8 | : 40.3 | ‘ : 38. 2 7.4 38. 38.0 
All member banks of Federal Reserve System, averages | | 

of daily figures:* 
Excess reserves __mil. of dol. 
Borrowings from Fed. Reserve banks... do....| 
Free reserves ay ** 








Weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Reserve Sys- | 
tem, —— Wednesday nearest end of month:t 
Depos 
a. adjusted@ _. sities mil. of dol__| 59, 085 | 702 58, 188 58,649 | 59,392 58, 58,813 | 50,794 , 76% 61, 490 59, 291 | 
Demand, except interbank: | | 
Individnals, partnerships, and corp... do....| 61,8 3, 77 2, 25 2,026 | 62,469 62,236 | 62,306 | 63,918 , 30% 67, 026 _! 64,118 | 
States and political subdivisions...........do- , 836 § 37 ,718 | 4,947 78 4, 630 4, 945 , 862 4, 601 5, O79 * 5,008 
United States Government..._............do | 2,843 3, 215 5, 002 , 965 4, 549 3, 676 5, 524 4, 413 3, 5 3, 956 , Of + 3,819 | 














Time, except interbank, total ? J 30,613 | 31,15 31,428 | 31,858 | 32,186 | 32,502 32, 48% 33,114] 34, 3% 34, 661 
Individuals, partnerships, and corp ..do... 28, 7% 28,679 | 2 29, 2! 29,417 | 29,738 | 30,112 | 30,432 | 30,334! 30,7601 31.75 2’ 130 
States and political subdivisions... ___ -« . , 6 1, 676 7 1, 882 ,987 | 1,945 1, 940 2017} 2°2290 2" 39; 2" 390 

Interbank (demand and time) : i 2, 597 2, 63 , 13,299 | 13,736 3,592 | 13,784 | 14,993 | 15,660] 15,493 ,652 | 14, 657 





| 
Investments, total__.__._ do... : 38, 994 38,883 | 40,242 ’ 40, 686 | 
U.8. Government obligations, direct and guaran- | 
a a wy ie ‘ | 25, | 25, 75: 5, 356 27, 06: 27, 27, 816 29, 305 29.312 | 30,165 
platen ninhinimaientiaed , 069 | , 47 31 95 2, 2, 615 2, 825 4, 037 3, 500 4, 028 
a 1o__. 3 | 7 , 309 | us 1, 458 327 1, 537 
Notes and bonds..................- do 22, 995 4, O73 23, 564 | 23, 535 23,432 | 23, 23, 627 23,810 | 3 5 24, 600 
Other securities. .............. iieiiei 355 572 9, 33) 1,374) 9, , 521 | , 67 9, 689 10, 077 





Loans (adjusted), total® ack ‘ 57, 49% 7, 848 ,691 | 68, | 67,§ BS, 7% 68, 812 ; 5 70, 174 
Commercial and industrial___.______ ool ee 30,927 | 31,156 | 31,632] 31, 09% 30,955 | 31,526 | 31,637 | 31,749 31,931 
To brokers and dealers in securities as , 475 1,812 | , 705 | 5 a’ , 86! 2, 066 2, 260 , 85 , 610 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities | | 
mil. of dol. 266 , y 267 | 1,2 a , 292 1, 204 
To nonbank financtal institutions. ___ do ; 5 
Real estate loans : do... 2, ’ | 
Other loans... : do... , 645 18, 099 | 











Money and interest rates:§ 
Bank rates on business loans: 
| Sa ~ le 
New York City- _eG 4 
7 other northern and eastern cities..._____ do 
11 southern and western cities............ do 


Discount rate, end of mo. (N.Y.F.R. Bank do. 
Federal intermediate credit bank loanst_ do... 
Federal land bank loanst 


Open market rates, New York City: | 
Bankers’ acceptances (prime, 90 days)__.....do____| 3.96 : 3.7 ; 3.13 | : 3. 00 
Commercial paper (prime, 4-6 months)______do___.| 5 3. 39 | 3. : q 3. 28 | 
Finance Co. paper placed directly, 3-6 mo.*__do____| 4 3.74 | 3 ‘ 2.98 | 2. 94 | 3.13 3. 2.91 | 


Stock Exchange call loans, going rate___..___do. 5. 00 4. 50 





Yield on U.S. Government securities (taxable 
3-month bills (rate on new issue .... Percent... 2. 396 


i 
} } } 
‘ 2. 489 2. 426 2. 384 , 2. 302 2. 408 
ee a 2 23 | 2 ‘| .mnl ses “| 


3. 50 3. 61 3. 68 3. 3. 53 | 3. 54 | 


Savings deposits, balance to credit of depositors | | 
New York State savings banks. ..-..-Mil. of dol. 20, 774 20, 65 : 20 20, 832 20, 874 
U.S. postal savings#_..........................do.. 894 79 9 36 823 810 | 798 | 


* Revised. » Preliminary. 

*New series (from Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System); for back data, see Federal Reserve Bulletins. 

o& Includes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, and Los Angeles ° Includes data not shown separately. 

f Revised series (effective with July 1959 data), reflecting change in coverage and format unpublished revisions for July-December 1959 for commercial and industrial loans and loans 
to nonbank financial institutions are available upon request. Figures through 1958 on old basis appear in the 1959 edition of BusivEss Statistics; January-June 1959 figures (old basis), in 
September 1959 Survey. 

@For demand deposits, the term “adjusted” denotes exclusion of interbank and 1 s. Government deposits and of cash items reported as in process of collection; for loans, exclusion of 
loans to banks (domestic commercial banks only, beginning July 1959) and deduction of valuation reserves (individual loan items are gross, i.e., before deduction of valuation reserves) . 

For bond yields, see p. 8-20. {Minor revisions prior to September 1959 will be shown later. 
Data are as of end of consecutive 4-week periods ending in month indicated, ¢ xcept June figure which is as of June 30 (end of fiscal year). 





| | | 
21, 063 | 21, 051 21, 135 21, 400 21, 438 21, 500 
788 | 779 ' 770 760 749 | 
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Unitess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | mi " ae 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March | April pe | May | June July | August mz October — | 





ber ary 





FINANCE—Continued 





CONSUMER CREDIT t 
(Short- and Intermediate-term) 


Total outstanding, end of month mil. of dol 51, 298 
Installment credit, total ...| 40,020 


Automobile paper . sucndiitice , 826 
Other consumer goods ps aper- Sa 10, 192 
Repair and modernization loans ' 2, 783 
Personal loans Gaia 10, 219 


By type of holder: 
Financial institutions, total = 34, 764 
Commercial banks. -- = 7 15, 440 
Sales finance companies. ........ o~ = 10, 357 
Credit unions iaweaed ae 3, 381 
Consumer finance compantes...... —_ . = 
, #00 


Retail outlets, total 5, 256 
Department stores 2, 098 
Furniture stores 4 1,144 
Automobile dealers ‘ 487 
Other -- - ae 1, 52 


Noninstallment credit, total " 11, 27 


Single-payment loans, total 
Commercial banks* ona 
Other financial institutions® 


Charge accounts, total 
Department stores* 
Other retafl outlets* 
Credit cards* 

Service credit 


Installment credit extended and repaid : 
Unadjusted: 
Extended, total 
Automobile paper 
Other consumer goods paper. 
All other 


Repaid, total 
Automobile paper on 
Other consumer goods paper-__....-.. oe 
All other 

Adjusted: 

Extended, total 
Automobile paper 
Other consumer goods paper 
All other 





Repaid, total 
Automobile paper 
Other consumer goods paper. 
All other 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Budget receipts and eateenamanan 
Receipts, total_.................-.......-mil. of dol_. 7 , , 72: 12,8 , 97 s, 5g , 211 
Receipts, net 4. . do... , 4 , ) . B, Qs] 
Ge iiakctttbbacces hae b 4 87 


Individual income taxes . aT wai , 33: , 2 , 782 , 125 ‘ , 996 , 486 
Corporation income taxes.............. r r , 192 5 D , 5g 7 5! 492 
Employment taxes_._-_- > - ; , 155 83 ,6 792 
Other internal revenue and receipts... oe ‘ e , 608 , 466 , 905 , 436 , 48 1,354 





Expenditures, total q . —_ , 42% 73 5, 5: 5, 5, 803 6, 793 
Interest on public debt____- d : ( 736 
Veterans’ services and benefit: ‘ .do.... 57 : : i 416 
Major national security é . 976 ‘ b 3, . 97 3, 910 
All other expenditures... ...-.. , 207 , 57% A , OAL 1, 746 





Public debt and guaranteed obligations: 
Gross debt (direct), end of month, total 7 b 286, 32 288, 338 ‘ . . 
Interest bearing, total ; 77 283, 3 285, 285 | 285, 6: . , 372 | 287, 13 286, 83 286, 6 287, 284, 058 | 284, 631 
Public issues. y “ae . , 238, 342 , 088 . , OF 242, 578 | 242,474 | 242,% 3, 462 | 240,057 | 241,619 

Held by U.S. Govt. investment accts.c"- do. : . i , 559 7 . : . 
Special issues do... |, BY , 198 . , 56 a 3, 82 3, . 43,012 
Noninterest bearing cS eee Gy 3, 059 3, 090 053 3, 065 a , 276 , 396 3, 3 3, f 3, 356 


Obligations guaranteed by U.S. Govt., end mo_.do...-. 133 140 1 56 5 2 219 
U.8. savings bonds 
Amount outstanding , OBE 7, 9 7, 47, 824 7, 62 7, 596 7, 7, 5: , 558 , 62 7, 66 47, 678 
Sales, series E and H. siinantiabnadnaies ‘ { 340 3f Q 456 5 BE 348 
Redemptions... .._-. Te Sas 5 508 527 
LIFE INSU ‘RANCE 
Institute of Life Insurance: 

Assets, total, all U.S. life insurance companies 
mil. of dol... » 115, 394 | 115, 908 , 377 | 117,005 | 117, 581 7 | 118, 544 | 119,066 | 119,717 20, 467 20, 951 


Bonds (book value), domestic and foreign, total 
mil. of dol.. 7 57, 291 57, 494 7, 557 57,877 58, 031 58, 398 58, 619 58, 6R5 59, 092 9, 240 r 
| 











U.S. Government. evecondisandieiad 6,8 6, 723 6, 661 , 55¢ 6, 632 6, £92 ’ 6, 547 6, 444 6, 545 , 542 
State, county, municipal MOB anitendall a 3, 278 3, 304 1 3, 421 3, 464 q ; 8,605 3, 622 3, 671 , 702 
Public utility (U.8.) 15, 783 15, 807 ‘ 15, 834 15, 844 75 | 15,924 15, 0442 15, 967 15, 976 
Railroad (U.8.) do.. 7 3, 764 3, 767 . 3,770 3, 758 Q | 3,750 3, 732 3,711 3,712 
Industrial and miscellaneous (. 8. , Wagar © we 24,114 24, 224 24, 384 4 24, 609 24, 729 24, 743 24, gos | 25, 108 25, 225 25, 420 25, 485 












































* Revised. » Preliminary. tRevised series (to incorporate more comprehensive information recently available, other changes, and to include data for Alaska beginning January 1959 
and for Hawaii beginning August 1959). Revisions for installment credit extend back to June 1956; those for noninstallment credit, back to January 1947. For revisions prior to November 
1959, see the December 1960 and November 1959 issues of the Federal Reserve Bulletin. *For data prior to March 1959, see Federal Reserve Bulletins. qData for net receipts and total ex- 
penditures reflect exclusion of certain interfund transactions; comparable data for July 1958-July 1959 will be shown later. o'For data prior to January 1959, see Treasury Bulletins. tRevi- 
sions for January—October 1958 will be shown later. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |___ — 1960 a ee 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | | | Gicitteinl N Dece Js , | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS ch pril | May | June | July | August |5¢P%™| October| Novem-| Decem-} Janu- | Febru- | yearn | aprit 

ber he ber ary ary ' 








FINANCE—Continued 








LIFE INSURANCE— Continued | | 


Institute of Life Insurance@—Continued _ | 
Assets, all U.S. life insurance companies—Con 


Stocks (book value), domestic and foreign, total 
mil. of dol..| 3,722] 3 3,785 | 3, 7% 3,82 | gear] 3,885 
Preferred (U.S.)__- enna do 1,75 1, 753 | 7 » 722 : 1, 818 1, 836 
Common (U.8.) B do 927 9% 0 1,988} 2010 . 
Mortgage loans, total ‘ do I 236 | ), 6 ‘ | 40, 920 | 
Nonfarm do 37. 15! 37, 35 37 | 37, 72% 37,769 | 37, 982 


Real estate - . ‘ do 71 é ° ‘ 9/ 3,822 
Policy loans and. premium notes do 7 38 | , 897 | , 957 5, 5, 085 
Cash ° ° . 5 , 213 | ° 1, 229 
Other assets __ do... 37 37 4, 347 | , 445 | ‘ 4, 613 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association | 
Insurance written (new paid-for insurance) :t | 
Value, estimated total batduos mil. of dol 5, 287 5, 847 5, 065 745 5, 5, 920 
Group and wholesale_......_... do 
Industrial ditiraiiain teed’ do 
Ordinary totel.............<-. iene do 


New England 7 P do 
Middle Atlantic_. Sa ) 
East North Central_-___- ‘ 

West North Central_._. 

South Atlantic. ____. 

East South Central. 


West South Central_- 
Mountain__...- 
Pacific (incl. Alaska and Hawali 
Institute of Life Insurance: t 
Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries, esti- 
mated tota]_.........................mil. of dol 
Death benefits_......-. hechiechaia do 
Matured endowments___............... do 
Disability payments---............-. do 





Annuity payments__............. - do 

asc do 

Policy See ae do 
Life Insurance Association of America 

Premium income (39 cos.), decrees d total do 

Accident and health “ do 

bot do 

do 

do 


Ordinary DEL EL EE EOE A 
MONETARY STATISTICS 
Gold and silver: 
Gold: 








| 1,479. 6 





17, 910 


Monetary stock, U.S. (end of mo.). mil. of dol. f 9, 366 19,352 | 19,322] 19,144/ 19,005 


—14 102 22: —151 
71 2 | 39 
10, 321 76, 646 9,096 | 11,954 


Net release from earmark § 


900 14, |} 13,700 
United States_. 5, 000 , 4, 300 
Bilver: | 
, 801 ,75 3, 093 | 
, 864 3, 996 3, 039 | 
914 -§ 914 | 


do 
al io 
Price at New York dol. per fine oz. 
Production: 
0 EE eee ...thous. of fine oz 3, 086 
ae ‘ ‘ do 3, 20: vi ‘ ‘ f 3, 521 
United States do , 010 3, 86 3, 425 : 2, 817 3, | 2,415 2,918 | 3,405 
Money supply (end of month, or last Wed | 
Currency tn circulation. . bil. o 
Deposits and currency, total.. 
oreign banks deposits, aa 
US. Government balances. ....._..__ 


Deposits (adjusted) and currency, total 
Demand deposits, aah 
Time deposits, adjustedq__ 
Ourrency outside banks______ 
Turnover of demand deposits except interbank and 
1.8. Government, annual rates, seas. adjusted:t 
New York City. _----2-.-Fatio of debits to « deposits. 
6 other centers” do 
337 other reporting centers ae ~ 


PROFITS AND ,DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 


Mepeiactering corporations (Fed. Trade and SEC):¢ 
Net profit after taxes, all industries._.__. mil. o {do l 
Food and kindred products_. 
Textile mill products. ‘ 
Lumber and wood products (except furniti Ire} 
mil. of dol... 
Paper and allied products. .___. _.do 
ee. » Preliminary. @See footnote “‘t"’ for p. 8-17 
nsurance written includes data for Alaska beginning 1957 nd for Hawaii beginning 1958; revised fi . 958- 5 . z these State: 3 "ay t 
957 a n 1¢ revis gures for 1958-April 1959 (including these States) will be shown later. Payments to 
eae fa etc., include data for Alaska beginning January 1959 and for Hawaii beginn ng September 1959. $Or increase in earmarked gold (—). 
Includes data for the following countries 1 t shown separately: Mexico; Brazil; Colombia; Nicaragua; Australia; and India. 
pa we adjusted” denotes exclusion of tr nter bank and U.S. Government deposits; for demand deposits, also exclusion of cash items reported as in process of collection. 
data ee j mteonlliy ~— pu unadjusted rates shown prior to the Fe bruary 1960 Survey and incorporating two major changes. See the January 1960 Federal Reserve Bulletin for details and 
o@'Inciudes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
OEffective with the July 1959 Survey, estimates are based on the latest revised (1957) Standard Industrial Classification Manual and, for most industries, are not comparable with 
previously published data. Comparable data for ist quarter of 1958 are available upon request. 


as 
" 
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PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS—Continued 


Manufacturing corporations©—Continued 
Net profit after taxes—Continued 

Chemicals and allied products........ mil. of dol_- 

Petroleum refining ieeemes 

Stone, clay, and glass products. -..- 

Primary nonferrous metal 

Primary tron and steel__-.__. — Ss 

Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, 
machinery, and transport. equip.) -..mil. of dol 

Machinery (except electrical) __- Se Fs 

Electrical machinery, equip., and supplies___do___-_| 

Transportation equipment (except motor vehicles, | 
—) eae mil, of dol 

Motor vehicles and parts-. 

All other manufacturing industries... ...._-. 





Dividends paid (cash), all industries. -- re aes 
Electric utilities, profits after taxes (Fed. Res.) 
mil. of dol 
Transportation and communications (see pp. 8-23 and | 
8-24). 





| 
SECURITIES ISSUED | 


Securities and Exchange Commission: f 
Estimated gross proceeds, total mil. of dol. 
By type of security 
Bonds and notes, total 
Corporate ‘ 
Common stock 
Preferred stock 
By type of issuer: 
Corporate, total 9 
Manufacturing ete 
Extractive (mining) 
Public utility. - 
Railroad - . : 
Communication 
Financial and real estate 





Noncorporate, total ? 
U.8. Government - _. 
State and municipal. 
New corporate security issues: 
Estimated net proceeds, total 
Proposed uses of proceeds 
New money, total 
Plant and equipment 
Working capital............ 
Retirement of securities 
Other purposes 
Btate and municipal issues (Bond Buyer): 
Long-term... 
GP inctnanineunn 


SECURITY MARKETS 








Brokers’ Balances (N.Y.S.E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 














Cash on hand and in banks. . mil. of dol... 
Customers’ debit balances (net) - ae 
Customers’ free credit balances (net)... ee HH 
Money borrowed 

















Prices: 
Average price of all listed bonds (N.Y.S.E.), 
EE EE ERE PE A ee ae dollars__| 90. 90 | 90. 42 |} 93.25 
Domestic... J ‘cai 91.02 | 96. 53 | 93. 40 
Foreign. - - ied at | anee | 2. 2! 82. 35 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation: 
ndustrial, utility, and railroad (A1+-issues): | 
Composite (21 bonds) dol. per $100 bond_. 93.4 94, 94.8 96.4 
Domestic municipal (15 bonds) do... 101.9 .1) ¢ 106. 7 
U.8. Treasury bonds, taxableq _.do....| $5.32 84. 39 12 88. 93 
Sales: | 
Total, excluding U.S. Government bonds (SEC): | 
A]l registered exchanges | | 
Market value ....thous. of dol... 157, 591 | 138,221 | 139,696 | 156,527 | 115, 992 | 133, 723 117, 722 | 115, 575 | 142,960 | 151, 316 222 | 247. 683 
Face value . do__..| 158,656 | 131, 152 | 133,902 | 150,183 | 121,746 | 134, 804 109, 017 | 118, 667 | 122,200 | 152, 457 | 159, 281 171, 061 | 222,731 | 
New York Stock Exchange | | 
Market value bane 40....| 155,685 | 136,609 | 137,916 | 153,990 | 114,373 | 130,349 | 104,218 | 115,822 | 113,600 | 140,639 | 148, 724 
| 156,053 | 129,427 | 132,101 | 147,589 | 110,997 | 132,205 | 106,038 | 116,622 | 120,176 | 150,051 | 156, 486 


Face value do__..| 
93,696 | 109,148 | 93,925 | 99,342 | 109,300 | 130,176 | 144,698 | 137,643 | 178,008 
0 0 0 0 2 





174, 237, 560 
167,232 | 217,274 | 


New York Stock Exchange, exclusive of stopped 
sales, face value, total§ ........._.- thous. of dol_.| 132,040 | 110,727 | 114,871 | 120, 465 

U.S. Government. _.. _ Tee 0 3 0 0 0 0 0} | 
Other than U.S. Government, total§ ........do__.._| 132,040 | 110, 724 | 114,871 | 120, 465 93,696 | 109,148 | 93,925 | 99,342 | 109,300 | 130,176 | 144,608 | 137,643 | 178,006 | 
Domestic. x: --"""""" ag "7"| 195; 256 | 104,813 | 109,044 | 115,173 | 87,282 | 102,913 | 88,783 | 92,887 | 101,281 | 122, 924 | 138,053 | 132, 170, 782 | 
Foreign 7] 6.784] 5.911 | 5,827| 5,202] 6,414] 6.235| 5,142 | 6,455| 8.019] 7,252] 6,645 7, 224 | 
| 109, 937 
107, 070 
| 1, 606 


Value, issues listed on N.Y-.S.E., end of mo. 
Market value, total, mil. of dol_. 
do... | 106, 814 | 106,176 | 106,576 | 104,039 | 106,149 | 107,192 | 107,273 | 107,004 | 103,465 | 105, 423 | 105,132 | 104, 


1,619 





Domestic. 
Foreign 1, 634 1, 626 1,612 1, 622 1, 602 1, 608 1, 585 1, 613 1, 596 1, 599 1,001 








109, 655 | 109,007 | 109,395 | 106,876 | 108,994 | 110,058 | 110,100 | 109,859 | 106,289 | 108, 257 rn | 0 
| 
| 


116,315 | 117,312 


Face value, total, all issues$__ do....| 120, 627 | 121,007 | 120,979 | 117,060 | 117,004 | 118,018 | 118,271 | 118,357 | 115,909 | 116,147 | 116,163 
Domestic sconces ....-d0._..| 117,350 | 117,740 | 117,719 | 118,780 | 113,748 | 114,763 | 115,015 | 115,074 | 112,625 | 112,895 | 112,920 | 113,080 | 114,088 | 
| 1, 969 1,960 | 1,979] 1,955 1,953 | 1,952 1,980 | 1,979 1, 947 1, 938 | 1, 927 1, 926 


Foreign... 




















* Revised. 

©See corresponding note on p. 8-18. tRevisions for January-March 1959 will be shown later. 9 Includes data not shown separately. 

§ Data include bonds of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development not shown separately; these bonds are included in computing the average price of all listed 
o’Number of bonds represent number currently used; the change in the number does not affect the continuity of series. 

qPrices are derived from average yields on basis of an assumed 3 percent 20-year bond. 


bonds. 
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1960 1961 











Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 ane | ' —s _ ; _— 
ptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition o | | | ray nae ae. ss , “ 
SepteM- |ootober | Novem-| Decem-| Janu Febru March April 


—— 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March | I May | June July | August ber ber ber ary ary 





FINANCE—Continued 





SECURITY MARKETS—Continued 


: Bonds— Continued 
Yields: 
Domestic corporate ( Moody’s) - - -- percent 
| — 


do 
do 
do 
B pean 
resis do 
Public utility ‘ do 
Railroad _ _- ee a - do 
Domestic municipal: 
Bond Buyer (20 bonds)... 
Standard & Poor’s Corp. (15 bonds)--. 
U.S. Treasury bonds, taxable§ -. 


Stocks 


Cash dividend payments publicly reported: t ; 
Total dividend payments..._ : il. of dol , 931.7 ¢ 355 ’ é 06.7 é , 965. 5 21. & 387.6 | 2,456 1, 003. 2 
Finance. J do 7. 77 78. § 53. ; 169. 5 75.6 5 345. 255. 2 
Manufacturing. do 250.3] 3 34.5 , 26 37 , 264.9 3: 36 , 476 298. 7 
Mining : do 3 | 3.8 : ; 106. 6 , 2.§ 71 11.2 
Public utilities: 4 
Communications do 3 200. 8 2.6 ‘ ‘ 2 { 
Electric and gas i do = 0: 3.5 180. 3 3. 5 3. 6 114.6 
: do 5 : 2. 20. { 34.6 
do } 68 
do 


Dividend rates, rices, yields, and earnings, common 
stocks (M: ’s): 

Dividends per s are, annual rate (200 stocks) doliars f ; 5. 59 
Industrial (1 (125 stocks) do 5. 08 6. O5 6. 05 
Public utility (24 stocks)... _- cas do 57 7 2. 67 
Railroad (25 stocks) -............... do .f 3. 56 3. 56 
Bank (15 stocks). .............-.. - do : 3. 96 3. 96 
Insurance (10 stocks) do 4. 63 B 4. 63 


Price per share, end of month (200 stocks) 9 ___.do 55. 2 52. 00 155. 49 58. 87 5 159, 22 
Industrial (125 stocks) ..4 ‘ 9. 8: 174, 47 78. 62 : 176. 68 
Public utility (24 stocks). ...........- 7. 2 67. 31 7 71. 12 73. 50 
pO oy” eee j f 52. 41 62. 49 64. 2 B 62. 28 


Yield (200 stocks) 60 3. 5 3. 50 
Industrial (125 stock 3. 47 3. 3. 41 
97 3. 64 

5.72 
4.00 





3. 56 
3.96 
4. 85 


Railroad (25 stocks). ................. 
Bank (15 stocks) 


3 
es eax : 3 
Public utility (24 stocks) _..__. ; ; 3. 97 870 
Insurance (10 stocks) __ 2 


v7 


Earnings per share (at annual rate), querterty: 
Industrial (125 stocks) _........_. dollars 10. 00 
Public utility (24 stocks)...._..___- do 3. 88 Gaued 3.99 | 
Ratilroad (25 stocks) ____. . do ‘ eae 5. 28 | 


Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 14 high-grade 
(Standard & Poor’s Corp.)-.. ..-- percent. . 7 7 4.74 





Prices: 
Dow-Jones averages (65 sett... aes .f 205 203.39 | 210.96 5 | 206.82 
Industrial (30 stocks)_.................. : 7 9. ¢ 615.64 | 644.38 525 624. 47 
Public utility (15 stocks). ; K 88. 91 91. 54 ¢ 94. 46 
Railroad (20 stocks)... a : 2 7 2.97 140. 60 143. 04 3 137. 39 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation:<" 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad: | 
Combined index (500 stocks) __. 1941-43 =10.. 5é 55. 72 55. 3 57. 26 55.8 56. 51 


Industrial, total (425 stocks) 9 _.___- do 58.7 56 58. 61. 06 59. 25 59. 96 
Capital goods (127 stocks). do 60. 2 3 5A 62. 09 59. 5 59. 76 
Consumers’ s (193 stocks) do 4 5. 7 5. 6 BE 47.5 48. 16 

nae utility (50 stocks). ___. : do ’ 5. 53 5 35 2 48. 65 
Railroad (25 stocks) - __. ‘ do 5 30. 5 : : 30. 19 30.19 


anks: 
N.Y. City (11 stocks) 7 i 7 26. 36 26. 06 5. 7 f 25. 26 
Outside N.Y. City (16 stocks) .. do 52.7 52. 5 51. 25 f 5 52. 64 
Fire insurance (15 stocks) 7 do 33 33.7. 32. 69 3 34. 81 





Sales (Securities and Exchange Commission): 

Total on all registered Senge | 

Market value ; mil. of dol..| 3,950 3, 495 3, 938 , 78 448 3, 751 3, 4é L 3, 13 4, 046 5, 275 

Shares sold_ thousands..| 121,791 | 100,674 | 117, 547 | 143, 470 5, 352 | 116,064 | 109, 989 , 57 5,728 | 162,841 | 160,001 

On New York Stock Exchange: 

Market value. _..____. mil. of dol.. 3, 356 2,939 | 3,291 3, 967 2, 862 3, 119 2, 867 7 2, 78% 3, 487 4,176 4, 407 

Shares sold. thousands..| 85,102 | 70,285 | 82,391 | 97,625 , 877 | 80,851 | 74,704] 70,2 2, 36: , 756 | 115,063 | 112, 092 
Exclusive of odd lot and ‘aeppee sales (N.Y. | | 

Times) - . thousands » 71 57, 291 68, 827 76,533 | 53,870 | 65,350 | 60,854 . iy 77, 355 89,108 | 92,804 























Shares listed, N.Y. Stock Exchange, end of mo.: 
Market value, all listed shares. mil. of dol..| 287,416 | 283,381 | 291,688 | 298,143 | 292,392 | 300,901 | 283,318 292,991 | 306,967 | 326,598 | 337, 490 
Number of shares listed ibawe millions..| 6,050 | 074 6,181 | 6,274 6, 306 6, 341 6, 370 6, 398 3, 4 6, 478 6, 01 





























ised. » Preliminary. 
ior bonds due or callable in 10 years or more. 
Revisions for 1957-1959 are shown on p. 36 of the July 1960 Survey. 
2 Includes data not shown separately. 
o"Number of stocks represents number currently used; the change in number does not affect continuity of the series. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ae — re 1961 
——— notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | | | Septem j ieee m-| De em Jant | Febru : 
JSINESS 8S STICS arc ! » et |e ptem- I pm- ce anu r - | . 
I TATISTI March April May June July August “ | Soe her ary ary | March April 











October 





INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 





BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY)® 


Exports of goods and services, total ..mil. of dol 
Military transfers under grants, net , _.do 
Merchandise, adjusted, excluding military trans- 

actionst mil. of dol 
Income on investmer abroad do 
Other services and military transactions _.do 


Imports of goods and services, tote a 
Merchandise, adjustedi¢* 
Income on foreign investments in U.S 
Military expenditures 
Other services" 
Balance on goods and services. ._. +1, 469 
—1, 239 
| — 163 
—1,076 





Unilateral transfers (net), total 
Private 
Government 
— 1,064 
— 683 
— 381 
+ RRS 
444 
—145 


U.S. long- and short-term capital (net), total 
Private. ‘ = 
Government an 

Foreign long- and short-term capital (net) 

Gold sales [purchase ] . 

Errors and omissions 

FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes 

Exports of U.S. merchandise:© 
Quantity . 1936-38 = 100_ 
Value é : do 
Unit value ; do 

Imports for consumption:© 
Quantity — ..--do 
Value i F ..do 
Unit value am ..do 

Agriculturai products, quantity: 
Exports, U.S. merchandise, total: 

Unadjusted ‘ .-1952-54= 100. 
Seasonally adjusted Fat = 
Cotton (incl. linters), seas. adj___- do... 

Imports for consumption, total: 
Unadjusted . . —— 
Seasonally adjusted Sen” as 
Supplementary imports, seas, adj_.._- do... 
Complementary imports, seas .¢ ' 


Shipping Weight 














Water-borne trade | | 
Exports, incl. reexports§ ..thous. of long tons... 4 9, 192 | 10,934 10, 218 29, 281 
General imports ae odes , 472 , BOS | 17, 128 14, 132 | 2 13, 866 


Value© 





Exports (mdse.), including reexports, total ¢ | 
mil. of dol_.| 1,748.8 7 , 80: ‘ 1, 698.8 , 60% 1, 610. 


By geographic regions: 

Africa — ‘ do 
Asia and Oceania do 
Europe E do 


65.0 5 | 54. ! 
346 < 5 | 300 
534 §22. § 55 
283.2 | 288 288. 2 
139 32. ; 132. 6 
181 1.5 


Northern North America do... 
Southern North America ee 
South America... do-.. 
By leading countries:A 

Africa: 

United Arab Republic (Egypt Region)._...do 

Union of South Africa... do... 
Asia and Oceania 

Australia, including New Guinea 

Colony of Singapore 

India and Pakistan 





Japan 

Republic of Indonesia 

Republic of the Philippines 
Europe: 

France 

East Germany 

West Germany 


on ) 











“eb 


Italy... 
Union ¢ 
United Kingdom . 
North and South America: 
Canada odie 


oon 


| 
| 
Latin American Republics, total 9 2 i 296. 2 | f 31: | 
Argentina na = ‘ ; | 25.9 | 30. 6 30 7.7 | 30. 
Brazil... x : 5 | 30.7 | 0 | 42 33.9 | 37.3 
Chile... | 5. 6 | y 17 12 21 | 18 
| | | | 
| 49 
3 
6s 
, 1 40 


Colombia 
Cuba 


8 
18. 7 17.1 
| 66. 6 ix 65.5 
. 5. 8 * 43.9 40.9 K 62.6 
! Less than $50,000. ? Revisions for November 1959 (units as above). Exports, 7,667; imports, 15,662. 
® Revisions for 1958-Ist quarter 1959 appear on p. ue ff. of the June 1960 SURVEY. 

n 


.7| 2.8 
.2 : 19. 
.8 | 67 














8 
l 
6 
19.4 | 17.3 | | 20 
5 
0 





42.4 
* Revised. » Preliminary. 
tAdjusted for balance-of-payments purposes, mainly for valuation, coverage, and timing. ’Excludes military expenditures. 
© Revisions for 1958 and 1959 will be shown later. 
Excludes “‘special category” shipments and all commodities exported under foreign-aid programs as Department of Defense controlled cargo. 
Data include shipments (military and economic aid) under the Mutual Security Program. Total MSP military shipments (including, since early 1956, also “‘consumables and construc 
tion” shipments) are as follows (mil. dol): March 1960-March 1961, respectively—117.2; 114.7; 94.0; 100.0; 70.2; 62.6; 53.5; 53.9; 73.1; 53.3; 107.9; 65.4; 45.1 
AExcludes ‘ ‘special category’’ shipments. Includes countries not shown separately. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


Te POG . Novem- | Decem-] Janu- Febru- | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | ber | 


ber ary uary 


So rere. 
May | June July | August . October 





INTERNATIONAL T SACTIONS OF THE UNITED STAT ES—Continued 


FOREIGN TRADE—Continued 
Value©—Continued 


Exports of U.S. merchandise, total] 

By economic classes: 
Crude még ateris als 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufac tured foodstuffs and beverage 
Semimanntfactures 9 -aen 
Finished mannfactures 9 - 

By principal commodities: 
Agricultural products, totald 


Cotton, nnmannufactured ____- 
Fruits, vegetables, and prepars ations 
Grains and preparations 
Packinghouse products 

Tobacco and manufacturesA. 





Nonagricultural products, total. 


Antomobiles, parts, and accessories 
Chemicals and related products§.__. 
Coal and related fuels ‘ 


Machinery, total§c?_............. ‘ 


Agricultural 

Tractors, parts, and accessories 
Electrical__. 

Metalworking§ 

Other industrial 





Petroleum and products... ........... 
Textiles and manufactures... 


General imports, total 
By geographic regions: 
“ eecieliines punéeteeneewows 
Asia and Oceania_...-_-- 
Europe 





Northern North America... 

Southern North America- 

South America. 

By leading countries: 

Africa: 
United Arab Republic (Beypt | Region 
Union of South Africa. __. 

Asia and Oceania: 
Australia, including New Guinea_. 
Colony of Singapore. 
India and Pakistan_.._. 





Republic of Indonesia. . 
Republic of the Philippines.__- 
Europe: 


East Germany-._._.- 
West Germany 
Italy 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
United Kingdom__- 
North and South America: 


Colombia, - 
Cuba__._- 
Mexico__... 
Veneznela 


Imports for consumption, total__ 
By economic classes: 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs_... 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverages 
ee ace te atuieunisies 
Finished manufactures. 
Py principal commodities: 
Agricultural products, total¢’_. 


Cocoa (cacao) beans, incl. shells. 2 
Coffee 


Rubber, crade, “including guayule E 
ugar 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured.. 


Nonagricultural products, total@? 


Furs and manufactures 

Iron and steel products®*_. 

Nonferrous ores, metals, and mfs., total 
Copper, incl. ore and manufac seen 
Tin, including ore__ 

Paper base stocks 

Newsprint. ~ 

Petroleum and products 


n-J¢ 
Sawaw 





co KY NAO 





To 


























COVanms 
2Oofr Dow 


“I~ Wm nD 


| 
| 
i 











4 See similar note on p. 8-21. 9 Data for semimanufactures reported as “‘special category, type 1" are included 
A Manutactures of tobacco are included in the nonagricultural products total. §Exciudes “special category, type 
Revised exports and data for imports prior to 


* Revised. ORevisions for 1958 and 1959 will be shown later 

with finished manufactures. o'Includes data not shown separate! 
t ‘il A gente S ; 

1” exports. @Comprises pig iron, scrap, stee] mill products, and certain other iron and steel products; excludes advanced manufactures. 


1958 will be shown later. *New series; see note marked “@” 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 1961 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of a a. ‘ ae ; 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | March | April | May June | July | Aus 


Septem-|,...,3.- |Novem- | Decem Janu Febru- | 
her october “e | os on ary March April 





TRANSPORTATION AND COMMU UNIC, ATIONS 


TRANSPORTATION 





Airlines§ 


Scheduled domestic trunk carrier 
Financial operations (quarterly totals): 
Operating revenues, total 9 ............mil. of dol_. 
Transport, total 9 —wrr 
Passenger : es 
Property = 
U.S. mail_ odlbess 


Operating expenses (incl. depreciati do___- 
Net income (after taxes eon 


Operating results | 
Miles flown, revenue s = 2, 397 > ; 59, 825 3, 132 64, 034 59, 057 59, 757 55, 199 56, ¢ 56, 335 | » 43, 332 
Express and freight ton-mil es , 32, 474 5, 166 35, OF 32, 691 35, 736 | + 30,459 | » 27, 001 

Mail ton-miles flowr j = , 047 , 8 * , 512 , 0 10, 786 , 917 »25 11,043 4,479 | © 2 |» 10, 388 

Passengers originated, revenue. ____. J 4, 166 , 037 3, § 3, 518 3, f °% 2, 828 }.. 

Passenger-miles flown, revenue illions.. 2, 3 2, 505 i 2, 7: 2, 706 2, 745 : 2, 129 2, 





Express Operations 
Transportation revenues , 822 
Express privilege payments 5, 83 


Local Transit Lines 


Fares, average cash rate@® 
Passengers carried, revenue 
Operating revenues® 


Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity) 


Carriers of property (quarterly totals): 
Number of reporting carriers 
Operating revenues, total 
Expenses, total 
Freight carried (revenuc 








Carriers of passengers (quarterly totals): 
Number of reporting carriers 
Operating revenues, total 
Expenses, total. 

Passengers carried (revenue 


Class I Railroads 
Freight anne (A 
Cc oal_ 
Forest products 


Grain and grain —— 
Livestoc ‘ 
Ore 
Merchandise, l.c.]_ 
Miscellaneous 

Freight carloadings, seas. adj. indexes (Fed. Res.): 

Total __.- ; woke 1935-39 = 100__ 2 if { 97 

Coal d x ua d &Y 
Coke 68 


Forest product ts 











Grain and grain = icts 
Livestock 4 
Ore ‘ - a a 120 
Merchandise, l.c ae 2 n » 2» 21 
Miscellaneous : 106 


135 
39 


Financial operations 
Operating revenues, total ? il. = ¢ 23. 6 29. f 2 5 9. 7h. 4 5.4 756.5 
2 7 is 679.4 642.9 f 638.0 


Freight 
Passenger 60. 5 44.2 Bf 46.5 








Operating expenses 646.9 608.3 iy 603. 4 
Tax accruals, joint facili ty and equipment rents 
mil. of dol_. 27.% 24. 23 5 117.7 111.6 21. 3 106.1 

5 57 44.4 34.5 nO. § 47.0 
29.9 25.9 f 33.9 





Net railway operating income 
Net income (after taxes) 


Operating results: 


Freight carried 1 mil 51,597 | 51,357 2, 66 9, 687 5, 752 49, 219 48, 566 51, 923 46, 204 
K 1 


Revenue per ton-mile J 1. 441 f 1. 404 1.369 1. 367 
Passengers carried 1 mile (revenue) ie 1, 654 7 , 2, Of 2, 2, 132 1, 480 1, 505 





Waterway Traffic 


Clearances, vessels in foreign trade: | 
Total U.S. ports --_- Ss. s..| 12,067 3, 865 15, 198 14, 960 15, 104 15, 09% 14, 716 14, 876 3, 573 13, 177 
Foreign vessels do. 9, 967 , 512 12, 309 12,068 | 12,009 2, 1 11, 900 , 7 10, 612 
United States vessels % 2, 100 2, 353 2, 889 2, 892 3,004 2, 943 2, 816 3, 0% 2, 78 2, 565 

















Panama Canal: | 
Total hous. - 5, 609 , 988 5, 595 5, 193 5, 583 5, 361 4,343 5, 5, 046 


In United States vessels do 1,256; 1,080 1, 420 1, 268 1, 097 933 981 ,024 | 7 970 























* Revised. > Prel iminary. 4 Deficit. ! Revisions for 4th quarter 1959 (mil. dol.): Operating revenues, 461.9; net income, 4.9. 

§ Data beginning 195 ) include total domestic operations intra-Alaska and intra-Hawaii; for these States, figures for mail revenues exclude U.S. mail subsidies 
9 Includes data not shown separately. 

@ Revisions for 1958-October 1959 are available upon request. 

o"Data for March, July, October, and December 1960 and March 1961 cover 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks, 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


May 1961 





March | April May 


| 


August 





OS 
Septem | October 
ber 


Novem- | Decem- 
ber 


ber 


| 


Janu- | 
ary 


1961 
ee ; 
Febru- | March 


ary April 








TRANSPORTATION—Continued 


Travel 
Hotels: 
Average sale per occupied room 
Rooms occupied 
Restaurant sales indext 
Foreign travel: 
U.S. citizens: Arrivals 
Departures 
Aliens: Arrivals 
Departures ; 
Passports issued and renewed_ 
National parks, visits§ 
Pullman Co.: 
Revenue passenger-miles__- 
Passenger revenues 


COMMUNICATIONS 


percet 
same I 


Telephone carriers: 
Operating revenues 9 
Station revenues._ 
Tolls, message 
Operating expenses, before taxes 
Net operating income___ 
Phones in service, end of month. 


Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegraph carriers 

Wire-telegraph: 
Operating revenues thous 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation _- 
Net operating revenues 

Ocean-ca ble: 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses, inc]. depreciation _- 
Net operating revenues 

Radiotelegraph: 
Operating revenues 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciation 
Net operating revenues__ 





CHEMICALS 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


S—Continued 





9. 60 | 


| 


| 


23, 042 


20, 282 


3, 318 | 
802 





22, 939 
20, 640 
1, 621 
3,105 
2, 282 
478 

4, 655 
3, 530 
S64 


8.91 | 
63 
111 


9. O8 
64 
113 | 


701 
403. 
227 
417 
117 





CHEMICALS 


Inorganic chemicals, production: t 
Acetylene_.___. 1 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commer« 

thous. of short tor 


l. ofcu.ft 


Calcium carbide (commercial) 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas ,and solid_ 


Chlorine, gas__- . 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HC}) 


Nitric acid (100% HNOs).. 

Oxygen (high purity) 

Phosphoric acid (100% P30) thous 

Sodium carbonate (soda ash), synthetic 30 
thous. of short tor 

Sodium bichromate and chromate do 

Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH) do 

Sodium silicate (soluble silicate giass), ar lrous 
thous. of short tons 

Sodium sulphates (anhydrous,re fined: Glauber’s salt 

crude sait cake) hous. of short tons 
Sulfuric acid (100% Hs80,4)_. 


mil. of cu. ft 
ofshort tor 
nOOr KT 


hwa 


Organic cheinicals:@* 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), production 
thous. of It 
Acetic anhydride, production do 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), production 
Alcohol, ethyl:O 
Production. __-_- thous. of proof gal 
Stocks, end of month] 2 do 
Used for denaturation_ $ do 
Withdrawn tax-paid¢_.._..___ do 
Alcohol, denatured:O 
Production. ___ 
Consumption (withdrawals) __ 
Stocks, end of month._.._.....___ 


do 


.. thous. of wine gal 


.. thous. of gal 
..thous. of Ib 
do 


Creosote oil, production. ___- 
DDT, production____ rete 
Ethyl acetate (85%), production_. 
Ethylene glycol, production____ , do 
Formaldehyde (37% HCHO), production 
Glycerin, refined, all grades: 

Production. na 

Stocks, end of month 
Methanol, production: 

Natural. 


Synthetic.__......____ om 
Phthalic anhydride, production __- 
* Revised. 4 Deficit. 


do 


do 
..do 


thous. of gal 
do 
of Ib 


thous 


1 See note “4” 


tRevised series (first shown in October 1959 SURVEY) 


January 1961 Survey. 


§ Beginning with the October 1959 Survey, the figures include visits to Mount Me 
9 Includes data not shown separately. 


tions of visits. 


? Data beg 


67, 137 | 
99, 010 
> O72 | 


43, 492 | 
26, 506 


44, 


7, 953 
12, 444 


7, 705 


21 100, 626 


5, 500 
199 

24, 502 
35, 068 


tRevisions for 1957 


revisions, as well as those for January-August 1959, will be shown later 


o" Data (except for alcohol) are reported on basis of 100-percent content of the specified material unless otherwise indicated. 


4 Effective July 1960, data include 


amounts classified as “spirits.” 


| 143 
| 


938 


23 


299 


600 
200 


199 
21, 653 
, 989 


| 
| 


629 
367 


21, 000 
27, 400 


25, 


30, 


187 
300 
612 


, 232 





21, 499 | 
8, 282 | 


, 300 


100 | 


156 
082 


127 


26, 
33, 


976 
387.3 | 
"77.0 | 
a2 
288. 0 | 
4, 504 | 
183. 4 


383. 6 
10. 4 
410.0 


59, (02 
77, 574 


1, 667 


60, 328 | 
85, 665 
, 733 


| 
| 


298 | 


27, 020 


61, 943 


111, 679 
149, 370 





24, 500 








29, 924 


1 


Kinley, Alaska and Hawaii National Park, Hawaii. 
appear on p. 24 of the April 1960 SuRVEy; the 1958 data shown therein have been further revised 


966 
408. 6 
66.0 
377.1 
SOs 
300. 2 
4, 504 | 
175.0 | 
360.0 
8.8 
403.4 | 
43.2 | 


91.6 
433.8 








62.6 


369. 0 
73. 3 


301.0 
4, 423 
170. 1 
341.7 
8.3 
393. 4 
37.1 
BR. 5 

1, 428. 4 


108, 792 
129, 894 


20, 900 
30, 000 


171 
27, 442 
28, 850 





989 | 


411.8 


| 

339.8 | 
9.9 
386. 9 


35.1 
790.7 
1, 494. 0 
59, 58 


| 
| 
} 
| 
3| 
74, 378 
2, 163 
51, 250 
137, { 

50, 727 | 
3,970 | 


7, 665 


6, 393 
15,170 
5, 985 


119, 512 
127,116 
23, 900 | 
32, 800 
164 
27, 783 
r 26, 241 


inning June 1960 are confined to producers’ and warehouse stocks (consumers’ are not included) 
, reflecting change in comparison base period; monthly averages (1929-59) and monthly data for 1953-59 appear on p. 


r R48 


400.6 


336. 0 
8.5 | 
352.8 


* 36.3 | 


‘83.3 


1, 388. 7 


54, 500 
70, 589 | 


°44, 
136, 52% 
39, 
r4 


13, 
5,3 
100, 973 
124, 868 


23, 300 
33, 700 


20, 200 
33, 200 | 

175 |. 
23, 325 |_- 
25, 295 |_- 


19 of the 


Data beginning January 1960 reflect revised defini- 


These 


I © Revisions for July 1959-January 1960 will be shown later. 
June 1960 data on comparable basis (thous. gal.): Production, 53,137; stocks, 129,041; withdrawn tax-paid, 5,462. 





May 1961 


Unless otherwise stated, 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUS 


June 


March | April | May 


| July | Aucust 


1960 


a m- 
be 


October 


Novem- 
ber 


Decem- 


her 





CHEMICALS AND 


ALLIED PRODUCTS—Contin ued 





FERTILIZERS 


Consumption (10 States) § thous. of short tons 
Exports, total? ¢ short tons 
Nitrogenous materials do 
Phosphate materials do 
Potash materials. do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Imports, total? t 
Nitrogenous materials 
Nitrate of soda- 
Phosphate materials 
Potash materials__- 


total? 


Potash deliveries do 
Superphesphe ate and other phosphatic fertilizers (100% 
POs) 
Production _ 
Stocks, end 


..short tons 
of month do 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


Explosives (industrial), shipments 
Black blasting powder 
High explosives 
Paints, varnish, and lacquer, factory shipments: ¢ 
Total shipments mil. of dol 
Trade products do 
Industrial finishes do 
Sulfur (native): 
Production thous. of long tons 
Stocks (producers’), end of month do... 


thous. of Ib 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 
Production 
Cellulose acetate and mixed ester plastics: 
Sheets, rods, and tubes thous. of Ib- 
Molding and extrusion materials... do 
Nitrocellulose sheets, rods, and tubes 
Phenolic and other tar acid resins 
Polystyrene 
Urea and melamine resins. 
Vinyl! resins 
Alkyd resins 


Rosin modifications. . 

Polyester resins 

Polyethylene re: sins 

Miscellaneous (incl. protective coatings) - 





252, 


117 
76, 671 


#° 146.6 


«rg 
°° 64.8 


437 
3, 810 




















43, 713 

3, 536 

29, 540 

97, 877 

33, 003 | 32,297 
596 
359 
159 
238 | 


11,366 | 41, 
16, 034 15 
114,019 120; 
31,404 | 30, 








4, 167 | 
7, 494 | 
245 | 


194, ! 


216, 938 
306, 264 


4, 643 
8, 055 


43. 752 
74, 407 
28, 435 
93, 688 
34, 126 


11, 460 
13, 861 
102, 264 
31, 314 





345 


| 630, 124 


46, 690 
501, 920 
67, 706 
165, 547 
74, 851 
44, 621 

6, 458 
63, 784 


46, 769 


172, 910 
367, 655 


30, 830 
72, 308 


18, 126 | 


83, 926 


28, 260 | 


10, 060 
9, 865 
103, 695 


26, 549 





216 
613, 804 
38, 604 
496, 865 


70, 879 | 


141, 708 | 


76, 224 
16, 312 
16, 654 
14, 083 


104, 888 


191, 627 
372, 897 


128 





94, 301 


r 168.0 | 
r 102.7 
65.3 


454 | 
3,719 


42, 
76,2 
27, 
94, 
30, 





10, 

11, 549 | 
106, 950 | 
30, 095 


337 

617, 086 
73, 801 
446, 209 
78, 016 
235, 645 
141, 781 
53, 628 
14, 380 
29, 817 


103, 745 


185, 533 
360, 517 


30, 335 


11, 154 | 


10, 822 
109, 339 
30, 951 


| 








| 


380 | 
669,485 | : 
68, 976 | 
467, 108 
104,714 


180, 244 


183, 245 


219, 677 


372, 909 











70, 499 


126, 269 


79, 907 


r 109.4 
r0o.9 
r 48.5 

477 
, 669 


83, 530 | 


216, 164 
119, 168 
10, 512 
7, 478 
44,040 


495, 519 
18, 097 
379, 478 


| 


82, 665 


2H, 664 


134, 794 
58, 774 
&, 5&3 
54, 366 


— oF 
si,add 


r 240, 069 


426, 787 


3, 709 | 


6, 305 


73 | 


40, 574 | 


108 309 
31, 042 


439, 200 

40,019 
321, 135 
67,041 


359, 440 
193, 746 
53, 234 
20, 753 
61, OSS 


282, 134 


264, 180 
352, 102 





ELECTRIC POW ER 


GAS 





ELECTRIC POWER 


Production (utility and industrial), total t 
mil. of kw.-hr 
Electric utilities, total d 
By fuels 
By waterpower 


Privately and municipally owned utilities._..do 
Other producers (publicly owned). 


Industrial establishments, total. 
By fuels 
By waterpower 


Sales to ultimate customers, total (EEI) 
Commercial and industrial 
Small light and power 
Large light and power 


Railways and railroads 
Residential or domestic 
Rural (distinct rural rates) - 
Street and highway lighting. 
Other public authorities 
Interdepartmental 
Revenue from sales to ultimate customers (Rdtson’ 
Electric Institute) mil. of dol. 


GAS 


Manufactured and mixed gas (quarterly): 
Customers, end of quarter, total? .... 
Residential 
Industrial and commercial 


thousands 
SR <n 
..do 


Sales to consumers, total? .. mil. of therms-. 
Residential do 
Industrial and commercial do 


Revenue from sales to consumers, total 9 

mil. of dol 
do 
_ 


Residential 
Industrial and commercial 


rRevised Beginning January 1961, 
parable witt 
other appropriate classifications 


$States represented are 





110 
4, 301 
, 012 
3, 289 


52, 047 
12, 254 


7, 809 
7, 461 
348 
55, 965 


28, 801 


227, 124 


468 

16, 746 
941 
532 

1, 309 
43 


929. 5 








consumption in that State is as follows (thous. short tons): 1960—January-March, 


? Includes data not shown separately 
(January 1958-September 1959 
of 1958 and 1959 * Revisions for January 


tRevisions will be shown later as felines: 
; electric power production (January-November 1959; for 1958 revisions, see p. 20 of the January 1960 SURVEY 
and February 1960, respectively (mil. dol.) 





69, 304 


61, 920 | 


49,474 
12, 447 
50, 763 
11, 157 
7, 384 
7, 060 
24 


, 108 


2, 020 
139 


504 
341 
148 


4.3 


48.8 
15.0 


| 





22; + June, 
ertilizer imports (July-September 1959); 


Total, 


trade sales lacquers (formerly shown with industrial finishes) 
those for earlier periods because of reclassification of some companies from small to large. 








127.5; 130.2 


74, 613 
67, 255 
55, 138 
12, 117 
55, 178 
12, 077 


7, 358 








69, 628 


62, 581 | 
51,141 | 


11, 440 


51, 875 | 
11, 006 | 
' 


7, 047 | 


6, 811 


236 | 


57, 344 


10, 784 


27, 269 | 


323 | 


are included under trade products 


3 Effective January 1961, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, pom, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma. 
370; July September, 75; October-Decem ber, 94. 
superphosphate, etc 
; manufactured and mixed gas 
59.2: 59.8 





? Data beginning March 1960 are not com 
data formerly reported as rural have been assigned to 


; trade products, 68.3; 70.4; industrial finishes, 


1,010.9 


10, 801 


6, 454 
6, 224 


259 
58, 101 


9,944 
26, 856 


445 
18, 839 


(3) 
560 | 


(January 1958-April 1959); 
Ist 


According to quarterly reports from Virginia, 


and 











paints, ete. 
2d quarters 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 z 
lescriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of j Pr 
July August | ( October 


d ' is Novem-| Decem-| Janu-— 
BUSINESS STATISTICS pril | May | June | ver = —y 


er ber 


ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS—C ‘ontinued 








GAS— Continued 


Natural gas (quarterly): 
Customers, end of quarter, total. 
Residential 
Industrial and commercial 


Sales to consumers, total__...........mil 
Residential _ __- 
Industrial and commercial ..... - 





Revenue from sales to consumers, tota]__mil. of dol 1, 918. 4 
Residential ‘i 1, 224. 4 
Industrial and commercial .-. 653. 8 





F OOD ‘AND 














ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Beer: 7 - — a : se ; ; . 
Production thous. of bbl_. , 138 | 7 , 33 , »f , | , 332 " , 225 6, 677 6, 816 6, 210 
Taxable withdrawals. __....... do | , 960 35 29 9, 128 , 60% 98¢ , 519 5 ; 6, 552 5, 828 5, 573 
Stocks, end of month. ; do 515 ), 789 1, 317 , 4 3 , 887 , 229 0, 447 0, 126 9, 738 10, 004 
Distilled spirits (total) :? 
Production § thous. of tax gal. 
Consumption, apparent, for beverage purposesO | 
thous. of wine gal.-| , 46 , 20% 9, 52 , , 633 y 2 24, 718 27, 743 15, 069 15, 892 |... 
‘Taxable withdrawals§_..........thous. of tax gal 5 17 . 71 7, 6 9, 54: , 256 2, 708 11, 554 7,609 | * 7,449) *8,652)| 9,969 
Stocks, end of month$ ‘ do 7 1, 31 928, 931, 509 « : 33, 694 32, 603 | 832, 656 | 834,998 | 840, 36 846,057 | 849,979 | 853, 798 
ee ...thous. of proof gal | ‘ 3, 320 , 356 5, 088 2,193 | 2,269 2, 910 
Whisky: e > © : 
Production. thous. of tax gal..| 16,914 | 15,097 , 934 | ; 7, 285 8, 748 , 162 12, 927 12, 609 13,103 12, 891 13, 070 
‘Taxable withdrawals_- aii lo ms ‘ 5, 36% s, 51g 5, 05 } , 704 .§ 8, 77 5, 752 5,559 | 6,408 6, 930 
s, end of month. - do 798, 892 | 8 , ), 795 3, 7 , 035 2, 166 746 , 816 | 810, 537 | 815, 499 * 301 | 825, 466 
Imports thous. of proof gal._| 2, 44 , 313 2, 569 2, 7 , 95% 2, 546 2, 954 3, 843 4, 544 3, 333 901} 2.014] 
Rectified spirits and wines, production, totalt | 
thous. of proof gal_-| 97 , 552 | , 84! 7, 373 5, 556 3, SE , 788 , 125 8, 871 5, 739 5,057 | 6,390 
Whisky. .-- . : 5, 472 ,990; 5,2 5, 38: 5, 5, 062 37 7, 098 4, 168 3,579 4,908 


Wines and distilling ‘materials: »¥ 
Effervescent wines: | | : 
Production yus. of wine gal..| a7 | 37% 7 | 217 25% 26 236 27 314 431 | 
Taxable withdrawals. ...... dtseediniean l 224 | 243 289 | | ‘ 27% 399 433 231 
Stocks, end of month___......-- ; do....| 2,317 2, 45 2,520 | 2,712 2, 77 7 2, 743 2. ! 2, 306 2, 161 2, 338 | 
0 EEO ee . : 5 as 71 | 6 < 7 136 58 | 
Still wines: | = 
Production - lo... 2, 74 5 7 , 2 , 466 5, 859 70, 47 2,2 7, 347 2, 769 | 
Taxable withdrawals___- ‘ : . 5, 0: f | 92 , O38 9, . 46 2 3, 3 , & 12, 987 11, 765 | 
Stocks, end of month._........._- 10... 78, 47 5 5 | 155, : 5 | 132, 306 25, 732 38, 517 | 226, 219, 422 | 208, 765 | 200, 879 | 
Imports... 37 | 7 88: 5 7 36 ¢ , 27 1,034 697 
Distilling materials produced at wineries ‘ 2, 376 1, 577 | , 83! 7 2, 366 7, 967 ? 25, 56 20,7 18, 139 3, 727 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


, 921 5, 35 16, 751 15, 035 15,405 | * 15,079 16, 141 





Butter, creamery: | 
Production (factory)t. ....thous. 0 : 29, 740 , 143, 000 5, 985 | , 990 3, 985 4, 93, 620 | 109, 200 | 121, 810 | 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month. : J , 865 148 9,117 | 162, 731 79, 861 | 169, 325 35, 540 5, OL 90, 587 76, 808 75, 707 80, 289 | 
Price, wholesale, 92-score (New York)... dol. per ib. | 589 § 5St 586. | 5g 618 516 . 623 619 . 611 . 611 
Cheese: | | 
Production (factory), totalt _- thous el , 121, 915 56,485 | 157,035 | 135, 255 | . 63! , 905 106, 985 21, 180 | 122,625 | 114,955 | 139, 380 
American, whole milkt ee ‘ | 78, 645 92, 775 13,925 | 114, 030 7,15 3E 2, 375 67, 925 77, 9900 84, 275 | 77,830 | 93,965 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month, total do....| 261,835 | 275, 912 | 307,523 | 345,165 | 36 7 | 358, ¢ 346, 189 | 333, 328, 804 | 332,504 | 327,633 | 332,401 |341, 084 
American, whole milk_. ‘ do....| 228,222 | 240, 950 57, 304,111 | 315, 7% 317, 946 | 304, 237 735 287,718 | 292,011 | 287,030 | 293, 505 |" 302, 349 
pS I een do | 4,738 , 67 4, 494 3, 4: , 38 5, 045 1 8,121 7, 408 7, 259 6, 822 5, 160 


Price, wholesale, American, single daisies (Chicago) | 
dol. per Ib. 415 404 | . 392 | 392 . 392 . 430 438 438 435 434 412 418 
Condensed and evaporated milk: | 
Production, case goods: } | 
Condensed (sweetened) ......thous. of It 6,115 6, 675 5, , 225) 5. 5, 5, 815 6, 085 , 728 4, 806 6, 220 5, 685 
evaporated (unsweetened). do 160, 306 202, 600 | 264, ) 5, | 7,2 203, : 71, 160, 500 2,2 139, 700 | 142,300 | 131,700 
Stocks, manufacturers’, case goods, end of month: | | i 
Condensed (sweetened). R ....thous. of It 5. 517 5, 436 | , 435 », 255 | , 8 5, 835 i, 262 6, 533 5, 545 | 5, 100 
Evaporated (unsweetened) - do....| 95,491 | 112,475 | 206,75 1,179 | 302, 364, 341, 169 | 319,174 | 203,379 | 218,315 | 154,047 | 125, 468 
Exports: | | | 
Condensed (sweetened) oe oo do 3,447 | 4,683 | 
Evaporated (unsweetened) __- ‘ ks. 8, 216 5,608} 5, | 9,375 , 035 6, 773 
Price, manufacturers’ average selling | 
Evaporated (unsweetened)... ..dol. per case 
Fluid milk: 
Production on farmst___... mil. of Ib..| 10, 663 , 02 , 206 1, 686 10, 750 10, 006 , 352 9, 365 8, 974 9, 495 9, 859 9, 381 
Utilization in manufactured ‘dairy productst do |} 4,32 7 5, 23 5, O82 4, 241 3, 696 3, 231 3, 445 3, 326 3, 791 4,064) 3,854 
Price, wholesale, U.8. averaget.__...dol. per 100 Ib__} 4.19 3. 9 3. 82 3. 8 3. 95 4.15 42 4. 57 4. 05 4. 60 4. 45 4.31 y 20 
Dry milk: | 
Production: 
Dry whole milk. __. thous. of lb 9, 600 9, 850 7 9,000 | 7,700 7, 600 8, 300 8, 500 7, 450 7, 000 5,750} 6,480) 7,500) 
Nonfat dry milk (human food) we do. 170, 200 | 185, 500 | 224,600 | 211,000 | 158,350 | 121, 650 98, 800 | 110,000 | 110,300 | 138, 350 2, 200 | 150, 200 | 194, 300 | 
Stocks, manufacturers’, end of month | 
Dry whole milk —- 6, 822 5, 753 6, 848 7, 951 7,205 | 6,405 5,254 | 4,892 | 5,550 6, 890 , 325 6, 122 81 
Nonfat dry milk (human food). pot do... 101, 695 | 112,314 | 153,380 | 162,345 | 156,882 | 137,126 | 113,795 | 110,247 | 101,600 | 103,077 3, 145 | 109, O41 | | 108, 87 


"ors | | 1.308 

y whole milk ee 3, 687 4, 44¢ 2, 787 2, 525 ; 1, 694 1, 734 1, 941 1, 120 376 3,201 | 1,308 1, 35: 
Nonfat dry milk (human food) __- do... 19, 128 9, 436 , O7 19,150 | 21,923 | 17,922 | 13,573 | 35,090] 21,085 | 22,963 ,315 | 11,597] 13,442 

Price, manufacturers’ average selling, nonfat dry | | 
milk (human food) dol. per Ib... 138 134 35 | 135 | I 134 . 136 | . 138 | . 139 140 - 139 139 143 


* Revised. » Preliminary. ! See note ‘*§”’. 

¢ Totals include data not shown separate y Revisions for 1952-58 for total sales and total revenue (for 1st and 2d quarters of 1958 for other items; see footnote) are on p. 24 of the April 1960 
Survey. Revisions for ist and 2d quarters of 1959 will be shown later 

§Effective July 1960, data exclude mounts classified as “‘spirits’’; such amounts now included with ethy! alcohol (p. 8-24). June 1960 data on comparable basis (thous. gal.): Production, 
16,910; withdrawals, 9,962; stocks, 835,82 © Alaska included beginning January 1959 

tRevisions for the indicated items and for the periods specified are available upon request as follows: Distilled spirits, rectified spirits, and wines (except import data for these items 
July-December 1959 (scattered revisions); butter and cheese (total and American)—January 1957-June 1959; condensed and evaporated milk—January 1958-June 1959; dry whole milk—Jan- 
uary 1952-December 1959; nonfat dry milk—January 1954-June 1959; fluid milk production—January 1955- December 1959; fluid milk used in manufactured dairy products—January 1952-July 
1959; fluid milk price—June 1958-February 1959 


6, 260 
181, 000 


83 145 


1], 141 , le 13, 990 9, 405 3, 789 4, 359 | 


| 6. 37 6. 35 | 5. 3: 5. 3 6. 31 6. 31 32 6. 33 6. 33 6. 33 6. 32 6. 31 6.31 | 


| 
| 
ly 
3, 213 ,72 2, 546 3,329 | 5,197 e 4, 608 | 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 ona | ‘ — _ wthdgiaseen le -_ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March April May June July August 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





as evem- Decem-| Janu Febru- . ; 
| he October oF iow von ary March | April 








FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

A pples: 
Production (crop estimate) thous. of bu r . e : 3 /! 106, 380 J 
16 ° 1,493 | *1,718 1, 183 r 1,189 1, 443 


Shipments, carlot . No. of carloads. , . ; 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month. thous. of bu 9, , 248 , 7 178 14, 120 37, 539 28,100 | 21, 665 14,958 | * 9,219 


Citrus fruits, carlot shipments ..No. of carloads ; ° 47 ! 6 ’ 3,658 | * 3,197 4 "3,076 | © 8,189 6, 033 5,841 | 6,390 
Frozen fruits, juices, and vegetables: | 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month 
Fruits thous. of Ib. . 271, 251,775 | 316, 30, 496, 852 | 522,051 | 517,744 | 507,683 | 482,688 | 449.926 | 405, 768 | 348, 049 
496,016 | 538,952 | 648, 357 | 625,198 | 554, 453, 220 | 413,014 | 353,408 | 201,601 | 200,730 | 384,114 | 50% °527, 843 | 








Fruit juices and purees do... a 8, 
Vegetables dns oe = 614, 488 | 586, 537 | 544,864 | 563, 562 34, 801,345 | 942, 145 1,012,996 | 1,017,386 | 983, 519 | 877,632 | 847,530 | 800, 504 | 
| 





Potatoes, white: 
Production (crop estimate) —_ thous. of ewt- = Se. es E — — o 1256, 677 oe a 
Shipments, carlot ..No. of carloads. , 969 | 17,723 , 336 °7, ’ 5,265 | * 7,385 ’ 9, 388 | 10, 388 11, 785 | ° 12,524 | * 16,448 
Price, wholesale, U.S. No. 1 (New York) 

dol. per 100 Ib. 97 6. 750 3. 3. 700 Q 4. 160 4.050 3. 692 4.200 | ° 4,33 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Exports (barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat)?.thous. of bu-. 
Barley: 


Production (crop estimate ial — | Pe a 
Receipts, 4 principal markets ..do 13, 065 , , 967 | 17,057 





Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totalc"..m1l. of bu 246) : | ew 2 168 
On farms do 121 iblheds iii 256 
Off farms" scannde do 125 nena = 2112 ion 

Exports, including malt t§ thous, of bu 8, 689 5, 946 , 279 7, 956 6, 007 

Prices, wholesale (Minne eee: 
No. 2, malting. x ..dol. per bu... 1. 156 1. 162 
No. 3, straight d e - 7! 2 1.075 











Corn 
Production (crop estimate) : mil, of bu. aolensccese o< ; 
Grindings, wet processO ...- thous, of bu__| 239 3,777 2, 13, 712 
Receipts, interior primary markets a 34, 077 





Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totald’..mil. of bu 
On farms do 
Off farms” do , aif ‘ ,22 

Exports, including mea) and flour? thous, of bu 7 3¢ 18, 016 Y 5, 6 20, 02 13. 659 5, 556 27.7 28 610 9. 5é 18, 976 

Prices. wholesale 
No. 3, yellow (Chicago) dol ‘oe bu $ 2 1.213 7 aw 1.165 57 . 1.017 1. 128 
w eighted average, 5 markets, all grades 1.145 . 15 135 1.037 ‘ vv) 2 1,046 


Oats 
Production (crop estimate mil, of bu seetice | ee * — ran = 2s - othe o —_—_? 11,162 
Receipts, interior primary markets... . thous, of bu 6, 209 . 42 8 , OF 10, 198 39, 112 16, 046 5, 26 , 46 2, 820 


Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totalc’. mil. of bu 485 é - 2 ‘ 1, ORS pint ——- 851 
On farms do 424 - 4 223 963 ‘ 766 
Off farms do r 62 121 i ; 85 

5, 641 5 , 647 1,143 


Exports, including oatmea)t .thous. of bu 1, 891 
pone 653 . 642 665 


Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicago) __ dol. per bu 








Rice | | 
Production (crop estimate) _........thous. of bags 9° __|- as, eee , , pe : 54. 403 
California mills: 

Receipts, domestic, rough 
Shipments from mills, milled rice do | 87,247 | 66,035 | 51,687 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned basis), end | 

of month __thous. of Ib__| 109,295 | 113, 300 108,707 | 73,218 51,209 | 62,212 | 58,978 | 120,902) 140, 554 


Southern States mills ( La., Tenn., Tex.): | 
78 | 64,07. 46,938 | 100, 423 |1, 245, 312 |1,333,826 456, 749 | 27% 578 7.889 | 125,754 | 111, 908 | 

| 

| 








..thous. of !b._| 101,502 | 111,974 | 79,968 | 75,145] 88,282 | 60,890 36, 072 212,208 | 64,197 | 123, 031 20, 5 06,718 | 100, 931 
81, 634 32, 566 2 +4 38, 682 47, 541 98, 610 7 2 70, 856 76, 069 


126, 436 33. 125, 993 | 118, 979 


Receipts, rough, from ps i _.....40....| 158,260 | 74, 410 66, 67! 
Shipments from mills, milled rice... do____| 264,019 | 203,612 | 217,531 | 201,045 | 207,057 | 98,679 | 201, 098 | 320,686 | 272, 295 344, 358 | 257,07 241, 328 | 270, 642 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned (cleaned | 
basis), end of month ..--mil. of Th. 791.3 658.9 547.4 421.1 246.3 208. 6 831.7 | 1,403.4 | 1,472.3 | 1,322.1 76. ! 1,029. 1 842.9 
Exportst thous. of Ib 176, 432 | 169, 367 | 174,149 | 167,725 | 130,246 | 42,918 | 60,319 | 187,856 | 213, O87 250, 046 2 2 | 153,409 | 228,193 


Price, wholesale, head, clean GOS: dol. per Ib. 083 083 081 079 077 078 079 O81 O83 P. ORS | 


Rye: 
Production (crop estimate) - - - . ....thous. of bu. 3 bee a ‘ -=- —— - ' 32, 109 
Receipts, interior primary markets _. _...d0__. i 2, 068 3, 33% , 832 ’ ‘ 529 
Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totald” i 2 10, 489 +. * 25. 646 
Price, wholesale, No. 2 (Minneapolis)..dol. per bu- 1.150 IR ik 1. 093 


W heat 
Production (crop estimate), total ...-mil, of bu. owe peccce oe ----- -.-}' 1, 368. 4 
Spring wheat sudo abatlhaiee ECS Ghee wil — 1 246.3 
Winter wheat do. wecevece nlilieied ° ‘ 11,117. 1 
Receipts, interior prin ary markets _thous. of bu 24, 317 a 4, 478 103, 693 7, 87 7, 595 23, 18, 159 
Disappearance (quarterly total) 7 wa wound , rome eee, | ag = ' 279,603 

















Stocks (domestic), end of quarter, totalc’..mil. of bu . 62 ‘ 2.345 ‘ 4 +? 067 
On farms eenben ..do__. 2 . . 55 - —" 421 
Off farms” ‘ ns do ° in 71, , 78 - : ’ 1,646 

Exports, total, including flourt......... thous, of bu-- ' 52, 250 a 40,950 | 38, 479 ' . 49,504} 49,785 | 49,691 | 

Wheat onlyt ‘ — ae 5 47, 205 36,902 | 37, 388 34, 513 8, 5 5, 317 42,171 41, 004 























Prices, wholesale 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minneapolis) | 
dol. per bu. 2.258 | 2.256 2. 269 2.2 2.: 2.120 146 2. 157 2. 146 2 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City)... -.. odes 2. 123 2. 103 2. 008 1. 953 ? 1. 937 . 982 1.988; 2.000) 2.025 5 ( 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis ae do... 2. 106 2.092 2.037 | 1.825 r 1, 817 852; 1.950 (3) 2.073 q l 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grades oad do 2. 261 2. 259 2.233; 2.174° m3' 2.113 190° 2.146 2. 132 | 2. 135 ’ 1 
r Revised » Preliminary ! December 1 estimate of 1960 crop. ? Old crop only; new grain not reported until beginning of new crop year (July for barley, oats, and wheat; October 
for corn ? No quotation ‘ Revisions (1960) are as follows (carloads): Citrus fruits, February, 6,779; potatoes—January, 14,763; February, 13,460. ' May | estimate of 1961 crop 
tScattered revisions for 1958-January 1960 for exports of indicated grain series will be shown later. § Excludes a small amount of pearl barley. © Data beginning January 1959 are on 
standard 17-percent moisture basis; prior thereto, on basis of varying moisture content (from 12 to 25 percent). 2 Bags of 100 Ib. 
co’ Data prior to last quarter of 1959 will be shown later. The figures include grain owned by Commodity Credit Corporation and stored off farms in its own steel and wooden bins. 


. 142 ¢ 2.150 | 154 217 
) 025 2 004 
9 





27 | 106 
25 2. 130 





155 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1961 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of t n | ? 
m- Novern-| Decem- Jant- Febru- | M 
} ' art 


r Jetober 
er ber ary ary 


BUSINESS STATISTICS | March rit | Ma = oe Aa pte 














GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS— Continued 


Wheat flour: 
Production: 
Flour. - thous. of sacks (100 Ib.)..| 22,137 | 19, 38 9,042 | I ,253 | 22,002} 21,615] 23,292] 22,181 | 21,615 
~~ ene percent of capacity : R5.7 ? ) ‘ R ¢ 9] | 98.8 | 04.1 91.4 
Offal thous. of short tons 2 36 32 s 358 | l | 436 414 403 
Grindings of wheat ---thous. of bu. 61 Z 3, 47 127 101 | 50,372] 49,371] 53,147] 50,400 | 49, 166 
Stocks held by mills, end of quarter | | 
thous. of sacks (100 It 62 | I os | a ee " 4, 669 
Exports do 3 5 155 2, 397 3, 227 3,818 
Prices, wholesale: 
Spring, standard patents (Minneapolis) § 
dol. per 100 Ib 293 55 5. 435 365 n. 25 5.3 5. 330 5. 30% 5. 328 
Winter, hard, 95% patents (Kansas City)§_do 932 33 5. 03% 5.050 | 5.05 QR: 5 OR: 5. 090 


LIVESTOCK 
Oattle and calves: 

Slanghter (federally inspected): 
Calves thous. of animals ? 3 378 | 397 | 74 45 5 516 502 451 
Cattle a do , , 592 787 , 78: m , 625 1, 576 

Receipts, principal markets do , 703 1 

Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn-helt States do... 306 95 | 352 301 249 

Prices, wholesale: | | 
Reef steers (Chicago) dol. per 100 Ib... 7 3 | 26.75 D5. Bi 5 30 7! 24. 62 ‘ ‘ ; #6. 61 

rim ers, stocker and feeder (Kansas € ity do 23. 5 21.81 21.2 2. § ‘ 2 & 23 61 
Calves, vealers (Natl. Stockyards, [1] do 25. 50 F 25. 5 97 5 { 30. 00 


1, 599 | 92 2 092 2, 60: 2 ) 1, 634 
Ml 


Hogs: 
Slanghter (federally inspected) thous. of animals__| 116) 5,571 5 | 4,304 
Receipts, principal markets = do 4 2, 57 2, 672 2,061 
Prices: 

Wholesale, average, all grades (Chicago) 
dol. per 100 Tb_. 











Hog-corn price ratio 
bu. of corn equal in value to 100 Ib. of live hog 
Sheep and lambs: 

Slaughter (federally inspected)____thous. of animals. l 05 1,11 1,137 ,113 | § , 323 | , 353 | , 192 : 5 1,117 
Receipts, principal markets Ye 5 3 7 5 57 | 835 
Shipments, feeder, to 8 corn-belt States do 128 | 
Prices, wholesale: 

Lambs, average (Chicago) dol. per 100 It 5 1. 25 21. 25 21. 50 20. 25 25 5 5! 50 6.5 7 17. 25 

Lambs, feeder, good and choice (Omaha) do ; 4 | { | K 5 5 E 59 16. 96 | 








MEATS 
Total meats 
Production (carcass weight, leaf lard in) , inspected 


Pg 2, 154 


| 444 
Exports (including lard) ____ ae 9 9 | 9 | f ¢ 75 74 
Imports (excluding lard) 5 71 | 57 7 7 : 5 59 5O 
Beef and veal: 
Production, inspected slaughter. . : sas 
Stocks, cold stoaage, end of month... thous. of Ib__| 
Exports. _ Eiicbdatedbiaunne do 
: 2 do 
Price, wholesale, beef, fresh, steer carcasses, choles | | 
(600-700 Ibs.) (New York)_...__- dol. per Ib__| 76 | 3 , | 3: : : d mS 76 58 
Lamb and mrtton: | } | 
Production, inspected slaughter____ thous. of Ib..| 54,830 | 52, 43 53, 333 52, 067 49, 974 56, 532 ; , 5 4,003 | 64,972 57,121 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month do “| 11, 188 10, 921 | 0, 943 11, 65 13, 178 13, 434 2, 2, 286 12, 42 12, 442 12, 316 11, 767 


Pork (ineluding lard), production, inspected slaughter | | | 
mil. of 1b__| 1,088.7 ; 9} 1,012.9 | 957.3 807.8 949.0 (27 974. 3 1,053.4 | 1,069.2 | 1,053.9 913.4 








1, 035 .0 908. 9 
3 156, 977 

2 786 

31, 029 | 


Pork (excluding lard): | | 
Production, inspected siaughter____ thous. of Ib__| 819, 880 | 773, 678 | 766, 76 71 54 | 607,007 | 715, 65 704, 006 | 744, 573 | 808,536 | 816,207 | 804,286 | 606,199 
Stocks, cold storage, end of month_____ do___.| 337,921 | 383,291 | 386,291 | 350,688 | 294,242 | 290,665 | 157, 812 3, 9% 153, 629 | 170, 200, 383 | 235, 567 |r: 

do 7, 828 7 | 6,9 3, 583 | 3, 006 | 27 7, 103 j » 852 7, 245 6, 578 7, 304 6, 682 
do___. 12, 455 i, 46 | 7,329 | 15,584] 13, 2: 12, 568 13, 530 3, 382 14, 569 12, 693 

Prices, wholesale: | | 

Hams, smoked, dol. per Ib... 76 492 | 469 . 406 445 . 472 476 526 491 487 

Fresh loins, 8- 12 1% oe ee (New York)....do.__. 55 2 53 | ‘ . 508 . 485 . 520 525 505 t 490 | 490 








Lard | 
Production, inspected slaughter. ___ thous. of Ib__| 196, 2 179, 103 | 180,153 | 175, 67 146, 486 | 169,799 | 162,085 | 167, ; 178, 840 | 184, 405 2, 7% 158, 935 
Stocks, dry and cold storage, end of month do._._| 144, 800 | 136,000 | 149, 800 | 136, 128, 900 | 108, 900 92,500 | 72, 83, 400 93, 500 . r112, 400 
Exports . do....| 55, | 56,154 | 49,825 | 62,7 42,940 | 51,186 | 42,319 32,995 | 49, 381 " 39, 997 | 
Price, wholesale, refined (Chicago) ...dol. per Ib_. 3] 123 120 | 123 | 133 140 2 133 140 131 35) 7.158 


POULTRY AND EGGS 





Poultry: | 
Slanghter (commercial production) ____ il. of Ib... 402 13 | 490 | 506 | 526 33 656 7 638 | 518 378 | 
Stocks, cold storage (frozen), end of asanth, | | 

thous _.| 220, 3 ] 704 | 159, 218 9,832 | 152,737 | 201, | 292, 626 » 352, 509 | 300,708 | 208,026 | 267,538 |r228, 953 

7 7 | 306 717 | Y 5 209, 941 | 160,097 | 169,292 | 152,383 |-126, 064 








r. 151 r. 149 r.148 155 | 170 | 163 | 





Eggs 
Ay ction on farms nil. of cases 9 . 5.5 15 5 1 | : 3.3 4 13.0 13.1 14.3 13.5 5.7 
ases 9 _.| 118 5: I 483 | 269 ' 7 80 
of Ib..| 81,431] | , 76% 57, | , 387 | 158,094 | 139,797 | 113,743 | 87, 344 





ago 


aol Thicago) 345 | 363 | 2 2007/1 .3: . 367 | . 458 . 493 52% 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS 
Cocoa (cacao) beans: | 


Imports (incl. shells) ......long tons..| 20,093 30,392 | 31,600 6 20, 129 | 17, 613 15, 304 | 
Price, wholesale, Accra (New York)..___-dol. per Ib... 971 285 288 284 2 . 283 | . 290 | 295 | 





’ Revised. » Preliminary. §Quotations are for 100 pounds in bulk; prior to 1959, for 100-pound sacks. ? Cases of 30 dozen 
* Rev isions for January 1960 and February 1960, respectively (dollars per pound): 165; 174 





May 1961 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINES: 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | = 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Decem- 


Novem 
t ber 


June | July | August | October 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 


March | April | May Septem- 
ber 





| 
March April 





| 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. | 
Coffee (green) 
Inventories (roasters’ 
quarter... 
Roastings (green weight) 
Imports . 
From Brazil 
Price, wholesale, Santos, No. 4 (New York) 
dol. per Ib 
.. thous. of dol 


dealers’), end of 

thous. of bagsc__| 

quarterly total do 
do 

do 


importers’, 


~ 4, 625 | 
803 


2, 031 
1,057 


369 
60, 664 


364 
Confectionery , manufacturers’ sales?_ 83, 402 
Fish 
Stocks, cold storage, end of montt 
Sugar: 
Cuban stocks, raw, end of month 
thous. of Spanish tons 


.. thous. of Ib 193, 461 | 210, 519 


2,910 
United States 
Deliveries and supply (raw hasis): 
Production and receipts 
Production _. 
Entries from off-shore, total 9 -.- 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico 


47,042 
883, 079 
166, 150 


29, 414 
393, 946 
226, 355 


761 
5, 408 
105 


short tons 
do 
do 


63, 640 
1,020,544 
| 232, 758 





785, 680 
780, 032 
5, 648 


375 
680 
, 605 


,071,969 
11,061,206 
10, 763 


do 
do 
do 


705, 390 
699, 916 
5, 474 


Deliveries, total 
For domestic consumption 
For export and livestock feed 
Stocks, raw and refined, end of mont! 
thous. of short tons 
short tons 








2, 023 
331 


1, 396 
414 


, 365 
291 


1,96 
Exports 243 
Imports 
Raw sugar, total? 
From Cuba 
From Philippine Islands... 


,617 | 3 
0 


, 832 


416, 946 
| 317, 287 


91,112 


480, 656 
393, 195 
73, 584 


393, 494 
| 211, 464 
160, 409 


do 
do 
do 


56, 170 
434 


60, 451 
47,415 


do 3, 424 


do 


Refined sugar, tot 

From Cuba 

Prices (New York 

Raw, wholesalk 
Refined 

Retail§ 

W holesale (excl. exci 

Tea, imports 


45, 457 
2, 595 a2, 
066 


dol. per Ib 061 








542 
ORS 
11, 593 | 


M1 


. ‘41 
ORS 


O87 
8, 586 


dol. per 5 Ib 
e tax) dol. per Ib 
thous. of Ib 





Baking orfrying fats (incl. shortening) :* 
Production 


Stocks (producers’ ar 





mil. of Ib 194.0 151.8 | 


rehouse), end of month 


mil. of Ib 


iw 
123.0 109.1 | 
Salad or cooking oils:* 
Production 
Stocks (producers’ and w 


do 145.7 
se), end of month 


mil. of Ib 


144.3 
rehou 


Margarine 
Production 
Stocks (producers’ an 


= 

rehouse), end of month 
mil. of Ib... 

lelivered; eastern U.8.) 
dol perlb. 


iw 


Price, wholesale (colored 


FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Animal and fish fats:A 
Tallow, edible 
Production (quantities rendered 
Consumption in end products] 
Stocks (factory and ware! 


mil. ol Ib 
do 

, end of month 

do 27.4 











»” 
23.2 





ouse 


xcept wool), inedible:} 
es rendered) 

1 products] 
warehouse 


Tallow and grease (¢ 
Production (quantit 
Consumption in er 
Stocks (factory and 


do 
do 
, end of month 
do 
Fish and marine mammal oils:$ 
Production do 
Consumption in end productsO - .- do 
Stocks (factory and warehouse), end of monthO 
mil. of Ib 





Vegetable oils and related products 
Vegetable oils (total crude and refined): 
Exports 
Imports_ 
Coconut oil 
Production: 
Crude 
Refined® 
Consumption ir 
Stocks, crude and re 
end of month 
Imports 
Corn oil:* 
Production 
Crude 
Refined@ _ _- 
Consumption in er 


do 
do 








do 

do 

end products do 
fined (factory and warehouse), 
mil. of Ib 

do 














5. " ‘ a 
22. § 2 4 24. 3 3: 25. { 6 
21.6 29. ! : 29.3 


do p 
i products do 





| 
| 
pf 


fined (factory and warehouse), 
mil. of Ib 


Stocks, crude and re 
end of month 
r Revised » Prelir 
data include Government 
o' Bags of 132.276 It 
and Oils, 1958"’ (Seric 
*New series: con 


31.9 32 39.1! 37.7 38.7 | 37.9 | 33.4 | 33.2 


ry 
Services Administration stocks and are not comparable with those for earlier periods. 
tRevisions for January 1956-March 1959 for confectionery will be shown later; those for January-November 1958 for fats and 
M 28-1-08 9 Includes data not shown separately. $Price for New York and northeastern New Jersey. 
arable data prior to December 1958 not available, except for corn oil which may be obtained from Census reports Al 
©Consumption figures exclude data for cod, cod-liver, and other liver oils, and stocks inc 
q 


4). 


r 
I 
Consumption data exclude quantities used in refining. 


held by producing fir @ Production of refined oils covers once-refined oils (alkali refinec 


Beginning September 1960, prices are based on a new specification and are not entirely comparable with those for earlier periods 


or data on 
lude only the quantities of these oils 


1, 51 
621 


1,717 
(42 
| 
378 
102, 710 


368 
106, 031 


3H0 


105, 859 


203, 610 | 172,280 | 156,369 | 150,098 


1, 415 


139, 929 


103, 850 | 163, 510 





7, 865 
0} 


17, 582 


0 
063 062 
573 

OSS 
10, 630 


734 


211.8 
119.0 
168. 4 


148.5 





= 
27.9 
24.9 
32.8 
? Bezinning April 1960, 


oils appear in Census report, “‘ Fats 


lard see p. 8-28 
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1960 1961 





Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
riptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ere 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March April | May June | July | August 


October 


Septem- Novem-| Decem-] Janu- Febru- 
ber | ber | _ ary ary | Maren April 








FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 








FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS— Con. | | | 





Vegetable oils and related products—Con | 
Cottonseed:t 
Consumption (crushings).....thous. of short tons 128. 3 37 5% 17 : 39.8 | 2.9 | n12 666.9 | 525.7 
Stocks (at of! mills), end of month do : 506 357.3 ‘ 7 ‘0 | 2,303.5 | 2.4066] 1.9663 | 1.5008 
Cottonseed cake and meal ¢ | | i , ’ »! 
Production do 246. 7 7 j 3.0} 70.0} 89. 3 . : 287. ! 309.8 | 247 
Stocks (at ofl mills), end of month do 5 | 27 2 | ao ¢ 
Cottonseed ofl: 2 23¢ 
Production: » ott | 
Crudet Sere: 5 : | 71 y F : 33.3 : : oe e a 
Refined o_-- do 19. 6 36. 4 . 6 é } 55 f 50. 5 59 172.9 140 
Consumption tn end products do 2 | 3.7 * 86. { 91. ’ 2.2 ; 119.7 118.6 
Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse), 
end of month mil. of Ib..| 4520.3 5.7 591 357.6 86. 2 ‘ ‘ . . . 
Price, wholesale (refined; drums; N.Y.)..dol. per 1b , ¢ 5. f 433. 5 463 


Flaxseed: 

Consumption (ecrushings) thous. of short tons 

Stocks (at of! mills), end of month do 54.4 

Price, wholesale (No. 1; Minneapolis)_. dol. per bu 3. 28 

Linseed ofl: 

Production, crude (raw). mil. of Ib 32. 5 

Consumption in end productst_ do 27.7 

Stocks, crude and refined (factory and warehouse), 
end of month mil. of Ib 161.2 

Price, wholesale (M tnneapolls) dol. per Ib. | . 135 

Soybeans: 
Consumption (crushings) thous. of short tons..| 1,089.8 992 5. | 9 941: 962 
Stocks (at ofl mills), end of montht do | 1,922.6 2) F 5 | 1, 3 597 494.7 
Soybean cake and meal:*t | | | 
Production - nil. of Ib._| 1,562.2 | 1, 50 , 513.6 3.2 | 1,441.6] 1,4! 1, 239.6 
Stocks (at of! mills), end of month do 158.6 
Soybean ofl: 

Prodnetion: | 
Crude conecoswaces — do 376 36 36: 50. 0 58. f 298. 4 90. ; 377.6 | 381.1 
Refined # (= | 273 2 | 303.7] 238! 306.7 | 264.3 20! 326 ; ; 

Consumption in end productst do | 287 275. 2 245. 5 308 265. 4 . 263. ! 283.6 ORO § 284 2 

Stocks, ernde and refined (factory and warehouse), aa - - 
end of month. mil. of Ib 585 195 56 22.6) 450.5 8| 307.5] 366; 5 466 517.41 -587.9| -eano 

Price, wholesale (refined; N.Y.) dol. per Tb eae | 


TOBACCO 


56} 





























Leaf: 
Production (crop estimate) _ .- mil. of Ib . 
Stocks, dealers’ and manufacturers’, end of quarter, | 
total mil. of Th. _| 6 — =a . . 7 4, 670 | 
Exports, including serap and stems thous. of Ib 7, 75 , 360 3, 43; 574 | 20,5 37, 2,922} 81,103 | 84, 587 4.574 | 22,423 | 24.674 | 28° 740 | 
Imports, including serap and stems do 3, 115 734 | 13,007 783 | 11,322 646 | 13,335 | 14,341 | 12,340] +12.597]| 14,162| 15,061 J, 
Manufactured products: | | as i 
Production, manufactured tobacco, total. .....do__- 5, 3 , 257 , 745 ,17 , 7 5,796 | 15,113 | , 910 142 as 14,456 | 13,053 5, olf 
Chewing, aon twist___. do 5, 272 5, 237 5, 811 3 | , 5, 895 5,399 | 5,319 5, 681 | "8! 5.417 | 4,972 ’ 503 
Smoking... ...- ; do ‘ , 389 4s 802) 4,3 5, | 6,874] 6,709 8107 | 4.3 6,089 | 5,680 
Snuff... do 3, 17 2,631) 3 3,483 | 1,5 3,179! 2,840] 2,882] 2)8: 2,756] 2,949] 2.401 
Consumption (withdrawals): | : atts 7 
Cigarettes (small): 
"UIBGNOD.... .coccoce a millions 3, 246 2, 642 3,177 3, 667 2, 50 2, 9 , 221 , 491 , 206 2, 997 3, 083 2, 854 
Tax-pald_. ; do 40, 26 36, 929 354 3, 643 | 67 , 622 ,899 | 39,836] 40, 3: 33,793 | 38.916 | 37,447 
Cigars (large), tax-pald_. thousands. | 531,024 | 502,306 | 623,796 | 571,929 | 503,935 | 623,983 | 581,540 | 577,031 | 671, 450 | 364,660 | 475,244 | 441,833 
Manufactured tobacco and snuff, tax-paid ; . . 
thous. of Ib » 93: , 054 5, 156 5, 543 l, ) 15, 887 14, 501 | , 543 , 504 2, 372 13, 991 12, 626 
, 434 3 , 805 , 623 1, 449 , 706 , 939 4 | , 967 1,733 | ° 1,606 
| | 








Exports, cigarettes... .. ale millions 





LEATHER AND PRODUCTS 
| | 





HIDES AND SKINS } 
Exports: | | 
| eee ‘ thous. of dol 5, f , 997 5, 043 5, : ; j B : y 8703! 7 R " 6, 496 | 
Calf and kip skins............. __ thous. of skins y ‘ "134 | 58 | ‘ "7 ” 50 ‘ ° ome ” 79 
Cattle hides a ae thous. of hides 57 37 { ig 55 ; | » 6 r+ 
Imports: - 
Value, tota! 9 - a eee thous. of dol , 908 945 97: , 0% 5, 947 926 | , 5 3. 936 2 3, 407 | 
Sheep and lamb skins ......_- thous. of pleces i "916 ’ "6 1 "9 "271 ” 804 
Goat and kid skins... do 
Prices. wholesale (f.0.b. shipping ‘point ): 
Calfskins, packer, heavy, 944/15 Ib dol. per Ib 
Hider, steer, heavy, native, over 53 Ib do 


LEATHER 

Production ; | | 
Calf and whole ki thous. of skins 35 76 92 | 536 | 33: : 53% 593 
Cattle hide and side vendita thous. of hides and kips , 8 , 743 , 805 , 946 | 496 947 | gil | 0 34 | 815 
Goat and kid@® on thous. of skins gif , 687 522 714 | "30 , ‘421 7 ' 345 "187 
Sheep and lamb@.. do 2,652 | 2,35 2, 685 68 958] 2,82 2479} 2:489| 2825] 2351 


per 8: 
love and garment leather ..thous, of sq. ft 2, 033 2, 5% 3, 067 2, 824 51 2,806} 2,725 | : 403 
Upper and lining leather... . do : ‘ : ' 952 3, 798 3, 960 | ‘ 4, 16 3, 875 
Prices, wholesale: 3, 19S | y ' ‘ 75 

Sole, bends, light, f.0.b. tannery do}. per Ib 


Upper, chrome calf, B and C grades, f.0.b. tannery 
dol. per sq. ft 1. 317 K 32 333 333 1. 303 1. 303 313 313 1, 353 1.373 





.713 : 7 717 | 700 | 687 683 . 680 663 673 677 





ne » Preliminary. Revise sed estimate of 1960 crop. 
or 1958 revisions, see Census report, “‘ Fats and Oils, 1958”’ (Series M28-1-08 j' Production of refi j y ] 
* s M2 < ‘ of refined oils covers only once-refined oils (alkali refined) 
*New SS prior to August 1958 are available from reports of the compiling agency (Bureau of the Census). = "7 > 
9 Includes data for items not shown separately. @ Revisions for January-March 1959 (also for 1958 for sheep and lamb) will be shown later. 
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1960 1961 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and Ft Sa Te ‘ —— ——- : 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | Senter: Nove Dece Jant Fel 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March | April May June July | August | — * | October | * — aq = ay | March April 
} ‘ p e ary ary d 





LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 





LEATHER MANUFACTURES | | 
| 
} | 
49,902 | 43,413 | 58, | 48,776 


| 


42, 934 | 87, 841 | 49,260 | 40, 603 


Shoes and slippers:4 
Production, total ..thous. of pairs_. 
Shoes, sandals, and play “shoes, exce pt athletic, 
total ; intl ..thous. of pairs__| 
By kinds 

Men’s___.. eatind = * 
Youths’ and boys’ 
Women’s 
Misses’ and children’s 


| 
| 
| 9,039 | 6,977] 9,437] 8,521 
aeons “ 
Infants’ and babies’ RSIS | a 
| 
| 
-| 
| 


2, 112 2,145) 2 2,026 
23,172 | 21,135 | 26,902] 21,060 
5,733 | 5,440 | 7,303| 6,055 
2,878 | 2,144 3,2 2, 932 


‘= | , 832 7, 806 7, 189 
9 - 


517] 37: 53 478 
147 | 24! 217 


Slippers for housewear 
Athletic... ; codes 
Other footwear - Wibesuces}edteuesees soon 
Exports. Sere Se 
Prices, wholesale, f.0.b factory: 
Men’s and boys’ oxfords, dress, elk yt side upper, 
Goodyear welt 947-49 = 100_. 
Women’s oxfords, elk side upper, Goodyear welt 
947-49= 100... 
Women’s pumps, low-medium a. =e FS 








138 33.5 133.5 | 33. ! 33.! 133.5 


146.7 | 


146.7 | 7) 146.7 . 
133. 33.7 | 133.7 


133.7 3. 133 








| 
| 
' 








LUMBER—ALL TYPES 


3,132 | *3,050 | *3,207] 3,196 2,7 "3,3 3, 2,544 | 2,247 2, 263 
r 470 r 528 r 545 * 57 5g rf f f r 432 400 
°2,662 | °2,531 | *2,662| + 2,639 2,161 | *2,6 r 2, 49% Lg r 2.036 81 1, 863 
r 2,969 ’ 3,063 ’ 3, 208 r 3,110 2,6 3, 069 | 2, 8 2, 60! r 2,46 r 2, 3% 2, 271 
* SAT r 550 * 542 r 514 | 3 | 47; OF} a 23 410 
r 2,422 * 2, 513 *2. 661 r 2, 506 "2, "2 2,4: , vt ’ 1,905 4 1, 861 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association: 
Production, total mil 
Hardwoods 
Softwoods__ 
Shipments, total 
Hardwoods_. 
Soft woods. 
mill, end of month, total... ---| *9,978 9,974 9,978 | 10,064 9,¢ r 10,050 , 157 , 2 r 10,3 10, 243 
3,652 | *3,630 | *3,633 | *3,676 | °3, 743 °3,779 | *3,816 3, r 3,912 3,92 3, 911 
6,326 | °6,344 | 76,345 | ° 6,388 | 6,271 eb » os 


Stocks (gross), 
Hardwoods 
Soft woods_ 


71,578 | 89,174] 83,843] 83,004] 68,899] 63,912 


Exports, total sawmill products 
325, 305, 805 | 377,874 | 416,092 | 367,136 | 370, 988 


Imports, total sawmill products. . 


SOFTWOODSt 
Douglas fir: 
Orders, new. ‘ . rae ae ‘ id r 706 ’ 608 ’ 6O8 r7li | 4: 2 ’ 659 r 615 
Orders, unfilled, end of month . do... 5 ’ 635  §27 ° 483 r 5 i r 440 | r 426 | 
Production ‘ 744 753 r 702 rf 773 r 706 * 623 | 
Shipments - * 722 ’ 805 756 | 6 7 ° 705 r 629 
Stocks (gross), mill, end of OUI 6 clkseeaicteied do... . 1,260) °1,208) °1,1% * 1,117 "ii 1,130 | °1,124 


Exports, total sawmill products. - ..M bd. ft.. 36, 531 43,673 | 37,889 | 31,587 .576 | 33,460 | 29,135 
19, 628 28, 005 18, 376 18, 7: ‘ 13, 709 12, 880 


Sawed timber ee SS et 
Boards, planks, scantlings, aha Geren ..do....| 14,451 16, 903 15, 668 19, 513 12, 86% 2 19, 751 16, 255 


Prices, wholesale 
Dimension, construction, dried, 2’ x 4’’, R. L. 
dol. per M bd. ft..| 83. 193 83.193 | 82.503 80. 405 80. 757 80. 80. 057 79. 046 


Flooring, C and better, F. G., 1” x 4”, R. L. | 
dol. per M bd. ft..| 133. 084 | '132.563 | 131.717 | 130.919 | 131. 186 2 129. 734 | 128.679 28. : y 127. 400 |” 126. 955 


Orders, new F mil. bd, ft.. BAS ° 504 r 593 r 502  5A5 | r 535 us ie 493 451 
Orders, unfilled, end of month. a 201 216 208 203 174 7 iy 5 = 209 
P roduetion 5 wee BS * 586 ’ 506 5 ° 650 r 534 ’ 56 ’ 566 i ; 441 
Shipments .do__. * 524 * 579 58 r 606 * 5O7 6 ’ 560 iA: ? 5 438 
Stocks (gross), mill and concentration “yards, “end of | 
month sopacendn abe 1,974 1,991 2, 2, 072 2, 099 2, 006 2, 093 AL 2, 16 2, 16 2, 16 2, 148 
Exports, total sawmill products...........M bd. ft_. 6, 420 10, 069 wy 9, 123 11,003 8, 54! 6, 426 , 04: i, 1s 5, 83% 2 5, 
Sawed timber pibdibonsusaiiioed 1, €20 1, 678 2, 777 2, 136 3, 643 2,8 1, 273 
Boards, planks, scan tlings, etc......_. SS ae » 8, 391 5, 6, 987 7, 360 5, 152 
Prices, wholesale, (indexes):t 
Boards, No. 2 and better, 1” x 6’, R. L. | 
1947-49= 100_. A 117.5 . 114.8 113.2 110.3 
Flooring, B and better, F. G., 1’ x 4’, 8. L. 
ios; 7-49= 100 b 95.4 . 94.9 04.1 93. 6 








Southern pine 











Western pine: 
Orders, new- ospeocole, O8. @... ’ 741 7. 703 710 
Orders, unfilled, ‘end of month......_.. 4 367 339 378 3 348 

Production...... OS re we { 758 829 691 y 

o oar 664 
1,960 


44 
Shipments ‘ . ene sabe 765 767 562 
Stocks (gross), mill, end of month. ._._- , : 2, O82 2,010 
Price, wholesale, Ponderosa, boards, No. 3, 1” x 12”, 

R. L. (6 and over)§ ; dol. per M bd. ft. . 79.720 | 79. 7 75. 950 72.3 i 50. 6 . 7 70. 160 


HARDWOOD FLOORING AND PLYWOOD 




















Flooring: 

Maple, beech, and birch | 
Orders, new cuteaccsis Gap Mu. h2s 3, 300 ,075 | 3,92! 3, 6 2, 550 2,5 2,§ 2, 925 2, 050 3, 05 3, 400 | 
Orders, unfilled, end of month... Ssciaitedae ‘ 350 12, 324 2, 08 2, 5! ‘ 11, 200 , 47! 10, 950 4 11, 450 
Production svinapiane 3, 000 ‘ { 3,3 3, 225 3, 3, 12! 2, 2, 900 2,4 3, 050 
Shipments 
Stocks (gross), 

Oak 
Orders, new _. ‘illite - 69, 689 64, O87 72, 107 h4, O26 31, 136 72, 246 55, 882 59, 585 53, ! 57,261 | 54,2 83, 202 
Orders, unfilled, end « if month... wera <e , 276 47, 370 88, 935 34, 901 35, 952 . 17 34, 85S q 29, ‘ : 27, 891 + , 339 43, 547 
Production “oe 74, 689 77, 655 76,499 | 6 : 76, 248 74, 4 49, O7 42, 376 62, 740 , 559 66, 583 
Shipments 73,007 | 72,522 | 79, 498 75,726 | 70, 88 35, 54,72] 56.850 | 53475 | 70,303 
Stocks ( (gross), mill, end of month. Staal * | 96,183 | 101,316 | 98,317 92, 397 94, 5¢ 99, 172 106. 776 112,666 | 114,790 | 110, 287 

P lywood (except container and pack: ging), qtrly. total: | } 
Shipments (market) ..M sq. ft., surface measure. .|" 233, 692 ee 


3, 300 3, 400 3, | 27 - 2,625 2, 500 , 678 3, 050 
5 300 | 9,27! 9, 275 | 


mill, end of month.........-- i 27 125 11, 050 10, 000 | ie f 8, 52! 8, 300 






































of EEN OES Soccaseure 192, 516 








» Preliminary. ! Not entirely comparable with data prior to month noted. q Revisions will be shown Ister as follows: Shoes and slippers, production (1958-Se)tember 
shipments, stocks, and orders (1957-February 1960); exports and imports (1959). {Effective with the July 1960 Survev, price indexes replaces actual prices; 
§Not comparable with data through 1958 which cover a different specification 


r Revised. 
1959); lumber—production, 
data for January 1947-April 1960 will be shown later. 





$-32 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and : 7 ee... wae ate 1961 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | | estene = “os 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March | April | May | June | July | August | 5¢P ot Octobe] over 
' | | } 


a ; ‘METALS AND MANUFACTURES 


Decem-]| Janu- | Febru- M | 
ber or ber ary , | March 











4 


IRON AND STEEL 


Foreign trade: 
Iron and steel products (excluding advanced manu- 

factures and ferroalloys): | 

Exports, totalt?t thous. of short tons nO | 57 | 
Steel mill products*t teal do | 
Scrapt do 





EE 
do 


= 6S 
Iron and Steel Scrap 


Production and receipts, total_....thous. of short tons 
Home scrap produced oueaé do 
Purchased scrap received (net). _- ee do 

Consumption, total E _do 

Stocks, consumers’, end of month. ........ ..do. 


Ore 














Iron ore (operations in all U.8. districts): | 
Mine production. _..............thous. of long tons , 50% 7, , 873 5 q r 11,034 
Shipments from mines_..._- ‘ wai do , 922 3, 87% 3, 3 , 816 2,723 | 11,176 9, 252 
Importstf....-..- indininaniet kenereunpne do 216 | 3: 3,7 § d 29% 3, 070 




















U.8. and foreign ores and ore agglomerates | | 
Receipts at fron and steel plants. —_—— y ; 5, 92 29; 5, 705 : 11, 049 
Consumption at iron and steel — do | ’ | , 433 9,74 7, 014 5, 728 6, 356 
Exportst.. do _, 100 | 5 ie 165 849 
Stocks, total, end of month___.-__- do |*!54, 995 | + 52, 43 6, 870 | ° } , 36 83, 710 

i eciction base do j7'14, 516 5,087 | * 13,615 |r } , 176 r 9, 581 
At furnace yards....... -..-- do ’ 35,016 | 32,645 | 38,830 | 47,007] 55 - 3 67, 645 
At U.S. docks — do 5, 463 | , 699 | , 425 670 | 5,431 5, 946 6, 484 





Manganese (manganese content), ceneral importst | | 
thous. of long tons. ] 7 i 154 | : 109 

















Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 
Pig iron: | 
Production (excl. blast furnace prod. of ferroalloys | | } 
thous. of short tons__| 7,71 7 | 5, 331 mT | | , 47 ‘ , 473 4,13 3, 84 36 3, 937 
Consumption lo 7, 6f 556 | 23 | 255 , 405 | 16 27 » 6 ; | 2a 2 r 4, 046 
Stocks (consumers’ and ‘suppliers’ , end of month | | | | 
thous. of short tons 3, 05 3,269 | 3,537 | f 3, O68 3, 617 3, 6 3,710} 3,77 3, 685 3, 611 
Prices: | | 
Composite dol. per long ton 45. 95 65. 95 5. 95 5 v5. 95 5. 95 5. 95 5. 95 5. 95 | 5 5. 95 65. 95 
Rasie (furnace) ___.._ do 6 6.0) 3. 00 66. Of j i ) ) 66. 00 | j 66.00 
Foundry, No. 2, Northern... ‘ do 6 5 § j 66.50 
Castings, grav iron: 
Orders, unfilled, for sale, end of month 
P thous. of short tons 
Shipments, total do 
For sale____- lo 
Castings, malleable iron: 
Orders, unfilled, for sale, end of month 
thous. of short tons 
ay total i" do 
 . +e ‘ do 


Steel, Crude and Semimanu factures 





Steel ingots and steel for castings: 
Production thous. of short tons 
Pda chitdenan osons 1957 FO 100 
Steel castings: | | 
Shipments, total ....thous. of short tons_.| 144 7 | 27 37 90 | 102 104 : 100 6 
For sale, total__.__- P i : do 1 ‘ 7 1 + 77 80 oy — 77 
Steel forgings (for sale): | 
Orders, unfilled, end of month eee do 356. 2 325. 0 d r 293 r 299.0 301.7] * | 264.8] 268; 265.6 | + 263.4] 
Shipments, total dtipbtnccubeenans do 137.9 116.7 10. ’ : 88. 3 ° 93.9 | 92. 6 9.6 5. 1 r 89.1 
e Drop and upset : = do 107.8 9.7 5 LO}; *5 } * 63.1 r 69.6 | ‘ ’ 66.8 | 69.5 64.4 


11, 565 778 | 8,83 7,405 | 6,35 6, 838 6, 458 i, 868 6, 172 5, 840 6.416 
140.2; 1 5 | 7 82.9 80. 9 3. i 77.3 7 77.8 














ces: 
Composite, finished steel (carbon) _ dol. per Ib 0698 0698 0698 0698 0698 | Ae, 0698 0698 
Stee] billets, rerolling, carbon, f.o.b. mil! | | | | 
dol. per short ton 95. 0 a 5 5 5. 95. 00 95. 00 95. 00 95.00 | 05 95. 00 85. 00 | 

Structural shapes (carbon), f.0.b. mit! dol. per Ib 0617 0617 0617 0617 0617 417 0617 0617 
Steel scrap, No. 1 heavy melting: | | i 
Composite (5 markets) $ per long ton 34. 1f 32. 97 1.1 31.28 | 32.20] 31.87 29. 52 28.33 2 31.54 | +* 33.04 
Pittsburgh district : do 36. 00 


Steel, Manufactured Products 


30. 50 30. 50 28. 50 27. 00 27 30. 00 $2. 00 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy types (for sale | | | 
Orders, unfilled, end of month... thousands 871 1, 798 | 715 | 702 , 6 , 607 | , 295 2 1, 438 
Shipments dc 70 1, 714 | | { 762 | , 892 , 947 71 1,711 1, 639 

Cans, metal, shipments (in terms of steel consun “er 1 | | | | 

total for sale and own use___ thous. of short tor 330 363 | ) 124 | 53 | l 55 i 318 | 346 288 
Food __. SIE AP OTS | , ] 2 32 30) 7 : 188 | 169 
Shipments for sale..__- 273 ) 345 : 399 | 535 | 35 272 2% 237 
: T | «1,a0 | 1,306 | «1,500 | o1,ag2 | + 1,407 





Closures (for glass containers), prod: ition | 
Crowns, production................... thousand 23, 609 15, 419 
Steel products, net shipments: 

Total (all grades) ___- ...-..thous. of ‘ 3, 272 , 4, 983 .§ 4, 516 116 , 638 | 251 5, 047 
Semifinished products. 180 5 | 183 179 166 171 195 
Structural shapes (heavy), steel piling ‘ 57 517 57 7 3: : 324 7 | 367 320 308 321 3a4 
Plates__. a a. do 75 32 52% 5 37 373 405 38S 378 378 395 478 
Ralls and accessories... ___. lo 14 1 53 133 { 5 51 50 58 465 64 58 83 
’ Revised. » Prelimins ny. « Subject tor ion te ns f " nd February 1960, r rely c t 35 

Subject to revisior evision uary and February 1960, respectively (order and units as above): Iron ore stocks—total, 66,166; 60,352; at ming 
10,035; 11,933; closures, 1,441; eli 
t Revised (beginning in ing Februn ry 1960 SURVEY) to in 
see note marked ‘**’’. 9 Includes data not shown separately 
. - 
New series (from Bureau ofthe Census). Data beginning January ; ised (in the April 1960 SURVEY) to include exports of secondary tinplate. Revisions for 1958 for total and steel 
oe ete and imports are shown in the March 1960 Surv1 ton 32 Revisions for 1958-59 are available upon request 
ttered revisions for 1957-54 lable upon request. 
§$Represents the weighted average of « r buying pric includi oke delivered, at following markets: Pittsburgh district, Chicago, Philadelphia, Birmingham, and 
8an Francisco. @Excludes shipments of food cans of the pressure-packing type; suct types are included in total sh ipments 





lude certain meta] manufactures classified by the industry as steel mill products but formerly omitted from the total shown her 





May 1961 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 








1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and — ” = 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Re ee ao Ip : 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March | April | May June July | August a? October “ier | Decem-} Janu 


—_————_—_ = — 


ber ary 


= =a METALS AND MANUFACTURES—C ‘ontinued 





IRON AND STEEL—Continued 
Steel, Manufactured Products—Continued 


Steel products, net shipments—Continued 
Bars and tool steel, total thous. of short tons , 214 | 993 
Bars: Hot rolled (incl. light shapes) - - do 679 
Reinforcing do ‘ 162 
Cold finished : . do 5 143 
Pipe and tubing bi eis o 610 
Wire and wire products = 247 
Tin mill products. ceased = ‘ 559 
Sheets and strip (incl. electrical), total _. it ame , 28 , 806 
Sheets: Hot rolled ; . 796 22 | 
Cold rolled pad ~ . , 379 . 357 | , 319 | 977 % | 1,004 | 
Fabricated structural steel: | | 
Orders, new (net)____- ..thous. of short tons 383 | if | ’ | : 302 | r 203 sf r 246 
Shipments fie eS tS do 31: 23 37 * B36 * 373 364 * 353 
Backlog, end of month__. REREN do__. | 


NONFERROUS METALS AND “PRODU CTS 


Aluminum: | | 
Production, primary, domestic. thous. of short tons 70.7 8.6 75. § 7 7 7 i2. ¢ 167.0 
Estimated recovery from scrapA-- ..do | ; 5 q : 29. ‘ : | 32.0 
Imports (general): 

Metal and alloys, erudet aon 
Plates, sheets, etc.t .do 
Stocks, primary (at reduction plants), end of month 

thous. of short tons__| 
Price, primary ingot, 99.5%+0 dol. per Ib_. 
Aluminum shipments: 
Mill produets and pig and ingot (net)t mil. of Ib... 
Mill products, total eae 
Plate and sheet 
Castings$ 

Copper 

Production: | 
Mine, recoverable copper_.... thous. of short tons_. 
Refinery, primary : - 

From domestic ores 
From foreign ores 
Secondary, recovered as refined 
Imports (general) 
Refined, unrefined, scrap@t 
Refined _ ; 
Exports: 
Refined, scrap, brass and bronze ingots. 
Refined _ 

Consumption, “Tefined (by milis, etc.) 

Stocks, refined, end of month, total 
Fabricators’ 

Price, bars, electrolytic (N.Y.) 

Copper- base mill and foundry prodnets, shipments 

(quarterly) 

Brass mil] products 

Copper wire mill products®. 

Brass and bronze foundry prodnets 

Lead: 

Production: 

Mine, recoverable lead ...._..thous. of short tons. 
Secondary, estimated recoverable@t a 

Imports (general), ore@®, metal tf. 

Consumption, total 

Stocks, end of month 
Prodncers’, ore, base bullion, and in process@® 

(ABMS8).. thous. of short tons. 
Refiners’ (primary), refined and antimonial® 
thous. of short tons_. 
Consumers’ o". do_... 
Scrap (lead- base, purch ase), all consumers..do. 2 
Price, pig, desilverized (N.Y ..dol. per Ib. 











“1100 |" i00" 


‘in 
Imports (for consumption) 
, , Ss = =— 5 76 +3 , . . < ' . : 319 
Bars, pigs, etct et “ee , 860 , 57! 3, 15! 175 2, 149 3,7 ; 3, 26: 2, 523 3, 2, 05 ’ 2, 261 
Estimated recovery from scrap, total@______- ’ 2, , 805 | , 1, 500 Fi 75 . 
As metal. RTE eS = 2 2 7 240 25 
Consumption, ‘pig, total : ‘ cas » 878 ; He : 7, 68! 6, 520 . 99! " » 5, 965 
Primary eal | . 4 f ys 4,655 6 , 78 4 3, 03: 2, 84! 3, 680 3, 57 
Exports, incl. reexports (metal) § 5 2 3 : ¢ 125 7 305 
Stocks, pig (industrial), end of month. ..do 23, 3: 22, 44! 20, 77! 20, 650 22, 14! 22, 910 22, 75 24, 79 23, 935 , 
Price, pig, Straits (N.Y.), prompt ‘ | 992 , 1. 0349 1, 0328 2 1. 0038 ! 1. 0340 1. 0708 
Zine 
Mine production, recoverable zine 
thous. of short tons. 





37 40.3 
30.0 


Imports (general) 
6.2 


Ores and concentrates@ t jhe ..do 
Metal (slab, blocks)? — 6S 
Consumption (recoverable zine content): 
Ores® eer — 
Scrap, all types a3 ; do. 
Slab zinc 
Production (primary smelter), from domestic and 
foreign ores thous. of short tons. 2. 3 t ; 59. ! f 
Secondary (redistilled) production, total do__. 3.3 k, g 3. 3.7 4. 3.4 4 3. ! 3.9 
Consumption, fabricators’, total Re OS a6. 7 | 70.! 73. § 55. : 68. ! 7 60.6 
Exportst iis 9 | 4 7 2) : 7 6.1 6.4 
Stocks, end of month | | | | 
Producers’, smelter (AZI). - .| 147.9] 165.0 | 7 7 200.6} 192.: 90.3] 182 ¢ 5 215.0} 2229] 219.3 
Consumers’ ‘ aeaee — 2 | 96. § 85. 8 | 74.: 72. 3 68.3 | 67.! 65.3 69.9 5 j 60.2 
Price, prime Western (St. Louis)......dol. perIb..!  . 14 1300} =. 1300 | : : 1300 | .1300 . 1300 . 1300 : ‘ 1150 1150 
r Revised * Preliminary ! See note marked “O” ? Average based on actual market as ays; excludes nominal prices for other days * Monthly data (back to January 1955) for 
orders and shipme nts ? ive been revised to conform to results from the 1958 Census of Manufactures; revisions for January and February 1960 (in order and units as above): January, 247 
(including alloying 





235; February, 323; 
@® Basic met si content A Effective with the February 1960 Survey, data include estimates for nonreporting companies and are expressed in metallic content 
constituents); alumin ontent is about 93 percent of metallic content. 
© Effective Aug , price refers to aluminum formerly called “processed pig” and now sold as “unalloyed ingot 
§ Data for 1958 have been adjusted tx ) indus try totals based on the wpented survey of producers introduced in January 1959; revisions for 
t Revised effective with the February 1960 SurRvVEY to include m mthly estimate of lead recovered from nonreportine secondary smelters and lead recovered from copper-base scrap 
for 1958 are shown in the February 1960 StrvEY o’Consumers’ and secondary smelters’ stocks of lead in refinery shapes and in copper-base scrap 
{Scattered revisions for 1957-59 are available upon request 


”: January-July 1960 price comparable with August 1960, $.2600 
1958 are shown tn the January 1960 SurRvVEY 
revision 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS May 1961 





96 1961 





—————— 


Inless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of f l 
ril Tay Jur July | August 


BUSINESS STATISTICS ) losteher 


Septem- 
ber ber ber ary _ 


| Novem- | Decem- Janu- Febru- | March 
} ary 





METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 








alae | : 


HEATING EQUIPMENT, EXCEPT ELECTRIC 





Radiators and convectors, cast iron: 
a EEE mil. of sq. f 
Stocks, end of month................--- ‘ 

Oil burners: 
EE 
Stocks, end of month__.........-.- ‘ 

Stoves and ranges, domestic cooking, incl. built-ins: / 
Shipments, total ; thousands 

Coal and wood sceuiiilteaie do 
Gas (inel. bungalow and combination do 
Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel ofl. 


t. of radiation 


do. 


thousands 
do 


3.3 | 
105. 9 | 
= 


..do —- . 5 
| 


do 208. 6 | 








Stoves, domestic he: : - - 1 > , on f 

Coal and w ae do... 3 6. 2 1.4] 25.0 
D0 a eae ce a a a do. " 

Kerosene, gasoline, and fuel oil do 
-flow), 
sands 
do 


Warm-air furnaces (forced-air and 
shipments, totalAt . 
Gas 
oll ‘ 
Solid fuel__... e+ ee 
Water heaters, gas, shipments--._......- 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS 


do 
do 
do 


Blowers, fans, and unit heaters, quarterly totals: 
Blowers and fans, new orders® .. mil. of dol. 
Unit-heater group, new orders_- 

Foundry equipment (new), new orders, net 

monthly average shipments, 1947-49= 100 

Furnaces, industrial, new orders, net: 
Electric processing... ..-- : ..mil. of dol 
Fuel-fired (except for hot rolling steel) _........do- 








Se 











Industrial tracks (electric), shipments: | 
Hand (motorized) _ .......-..--------------number 50% 347 BE 37 342 
One | i 449 


do 

















_ Rider-type TEE A 
Industrial trucks and tractors (gasoline-powered), 2 } 
ae y O24 i 1 Oke , 65: 1, 628 


shipments num ber 


1, 505 














Machine tools (metal-entting and metal-forming) | 
New orders (net), total : mil. of dol 51 5 55. 10 2. 95 5. 8! 5 59. 00 r 46. 40 
eS ee do... y 30 : : 5 28. 35 2. ‘ 5 35. 60 33. 25 
Shipments, total do 64. 0 5. 10 6.35 | 63.10 51.3 -§ 51.3 :. 55 61. 35 5. f r 45. 65 
Domestic ae do ‘ 5. 08 l 37. 3: 32. 3 40. 95 r 31.40 

Estimated backlog (metal-cutting only months 5 3 | K , , 4.3 ; 4.5} 





‘Other machinery and equipment, quarterly shipments 
Construction machinery (selected types), 


totalt 9 | 
mil. of dol 127 l . P 308. 0 
Tractors, tracklaying, total _- do....| a 79.9 
Tractors, wheel (contractors’ off-highway EASE If 23.9 
Tractor shovel loaders, integral units only (wheel | 
and tracklaying types) _-._.-- mil. of dol. 
Farm machines and equipment (selected types), 
excluding tractors___- ‘<a mil. of dol 
Tractors, wheel (excl. garden and contractors’ off- 
highway types)_.........__- mil ofdol 
Pumps (steam, power, centrifugal, and rotary), new 
orders Feat ©, “ele Sea mil. of dol 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 








66. 2 | 


Batteries (automotive replacement only), shipments | 
thonsands. , 877 545 | > HTO | 2. 2, 708 
Household electrical appliances: | 
Ranges (incl. built-ins), domestic and export sales 
thousands 5 é 719.4 
Refrigerators and home freezers, output*__1957= 100. : 64.8 87.9 
Vacuum cleaners (standard type), sales billed | 
thousands. ) 45 : | 301. ¢ 280. 6 
Washers, sales billed (domestic and export) © | 305 2 8 5| 35% 275.3 
Radio sets, production$__. BS tit lo... 3 | 1,277.0 |*1, 551.5 }? 1,945.1 | 1,7 1, 468. 8 ’ 1,114 
Television sets (incl. combination), prod.$ al | 442.2 5 : 578. § 429.8 | *405.5 : 444 r | » 410.4 
Electron tubes and semiconductors, factory sales | 
mil. of dol.. 77 7 6 | 79.9 on 73 











Insulating materials and related products: 
Insulating materials, sales billed, index | | 

1947-49= 100__| 3 5 y y 123 li 118 

Stee! conduit (rigid), shipments.......__ thous. of ft_. 3,9 27, 717 26,815 | 28, 28,707 | 23,620 2 7 4 21,091 








Motors and generators, quarterly: 

New orders, index. ....................1947-49= 100. . 

Polyphase induction motors, 1-200 hp: | | 
New orders, gross._...........___ _.thous. of dol. a ae ' -| 3 sees 35,070 | ? 10, 7! ? 13, 102 
aOR tO ae | om | ¢ 9 meee ne | 35, 935 : 

Direct current motors and generators, 1-200 hp 
New orders, gross___..........._.._. thous. of dol. _ — . } . | 5, 648 a , 966 
Billings - ....d0....| 6,975 __ | Geers --| 5,956 nivteseciie , 669 














* Revised, » Preliminary. 1 See note “‘f’’. 2 Data are for month shown. $ Represents 5-weeks’ production. ‘ Effective with August 1960, February 1961, and March 1 
data are included for one additional company. * Revisions for January and February 1960 (thous.): 116.0; 144.5. 
4 ing my a A 1959, industry estimates are based on revised inflating factors and are not strictly comparable with earlier data. 
Includes data for built-in gas-fired oven-broiler units; shipments of cooking tops, not included in figures above totaled 20,500 units (4-burner equivalent) in January 1961 
Revisions for gas heating stoves (January 1958-May 1959) and warm-air furnaces (January 1957-May 1959) are available upon request. 
ae beginning Ist quarter 1960 for construction machinery are not strictly comparable with data for earlier periods. See corresponding note in March 1961 SuRVEY 
New series (frozn Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System): monthly data for 1947-1958 are available upon request. 9 Includes data not shown separately. 

© Data exclude sales of combination washer-dryer machines; such sales (excluding exports) totaled 10,900 units in March 1961. 

adie production comprises home, portable battery, automobile, and clock models; television sets include combination models. Data for March, June, September and December 1960 
and March 1961 cover 5 weeks; all other months, 4 wecks. @ Revisions for 1958 are in the April 1960 SURVEY. 





May 1961 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and a|__ ' eS as ed ; = ms : 1961 , 

descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Septem Novem- | Decem-] Janu- | Febru- 

BUSINESS STATISTICS | March April May June July August  -- "| October ber ~ ae | ars March April 
| J = 





PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 





COAL | | 
Anthracite 
Production. thous. of short tons 6 , , 262 37 1,140 1, 518 1,612 1, 626 
Stocks in producers’ storage yards, end of mo..do 204 290 | ° | 339 | 319 327 
Exports. do 90 | 85 | 149 1M | 176 
Prices: | | 
Retall, stove, composite do}. per short ton Bis) : | & : 27.23 | 27.3 27.34 27. 55 27.64 
Wholesale, chestnut, f.o.b. car at mine do 14. 651 d 13. 608 3. 6 14. 098 14. 098 14. 098 
Bituminous | | 
Production thous. of short tons 39, 102 } , . 25,275 | 36, 34,454 | 35,257 | 33,352 
Industrial consumption and retafl deliveries, total 9 | 
thous. of short tons..| 39, 156 , 85 27, 26, 587 27,453 | 30,159 . 
Electric power utilities. do 16, 099 | , 105 | » 13, 373 . 13, 658 14, 304 , 654 | 16, 903 
Railroads (class I) do 251 ! | v9 112 192 17! 13 
Manufacturing and mining industries, total. .do-. -. 18,532 | 15, , 878 , 282 11, 590 12, 929 2,¢ 13,727 | * 
Coke plants (oven and beehive) . .-do 9, 107 | 7 B, 2 } 6,169 5, 576 ‘ 5,035 | * 4,792 


..do... 4, 269 5 , 32% a ¢ ,616| 1,978 2, 609 < , 886 4,000 | 3,097 | 





Stocks, industrial and retail dealers’, end of month, | | | 
total thous. of short tons 66, 955 » 153 | 364 | 70, 235 | 74,458 | 76,206 | 76,7 73, 69,194 | 66, 463 
Flectric power ufilities._ ents do....| 43,345 | , OFS | . . 52, 215 2, 435 | . O37 47,157 5, 245 44, 627 
Railroads (class I) do 195 7 | f 164 
Manufacturing and mining industries, total_._do 22, 964 24, 053 | 23, 006 23, 3 22, 451 21,477 20), 683 20, 158 
Oven-coke plants do 11, 148 . : { | 11,083 , | , 02 10, 484 0, 789 9, 551 





Retail dealers ; 2 tliesincidpila | 451 821 832 | i 560 53 3UN 
Exportst.. ———- 2, 147 
Prices: 
Retail, composite .....-dol. per short ton 17. 21 
Wholesale: | 
Screenings, indust. use, f.0.b. car at mine._do 5.1 
Domestic, large sizes, f.0.b. car at mine__..do | 7.953 
COKE 
Production: 
Beehive. thous. of short tons 
Oven (byproduct). eR eS ..do 
Petroleum coke$__ do 
Stocks, end of month 
Oven-coke plants, totalt ..do 
At furnace plantst ..do 
At merchant plants... .......-.- ..do 
Petroleum coke r ..do 
Exports do 
Price, oven foundry coke (merchant plants), f.0. b. | 
Birmingham, Ala. dol. per short ton 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 











Crude petroleum 
Oil wells completed t. number. 1, 502 7! 1, 813 
Price at wells (Oklahoma-Kansas) dol. per bil 2. 97 2.97 | 97 2.97 
Runs to stilist- thous. of bbl . 3,773 | 257, 522 
Refinery operating ratio... percent of capacity 82 82 | | 4 86 


All oils, supply, demand, and stocks: | | | | 
New supply, totalt thous. of bb! . 297, 789 91,377 | 201,045 | 201,271 | 296,027 , { 297,866 | 300,155 | 300,742 | 321, 40 
Production | | | 
Crude petroleumt_._-. do 77 | 211, 132 . 208, 161 | 212,645 | 215,145 . 215, 687 | 213,992 | 221,653 | 223, 497 
Natural-gas liquids, benzol (blended), etc.tdo.___ | 28, 166 99} 26,671 | 27,884 | 28,621 | 28, 29,732 | 29,519 | , 506 30, 974 


Imports: | 
Crude petroleum - ¢ 33, 877 , 57 32, 73 31,191 | 32, 768 3 31,458 | 29,980 28 33, 688 
Refined productst h 24,614 | L 19,551 | 19,493 20, 989 26, 664 27, 908 33, 481 
Change in stocks, all olls (decrease,—)_- i x 14, 611 ’ 14, 219 8, 543 . 14,810 | —4, 678 , 020 | —25, 119 
Demand, totalt__- on Ee . » 283, 178 5, 38, 191 | 277,052 | 287,484 | 276, 2°3,056 | 304, 833 | , 762 | 346, 759 
Exports 
Crude petroleum. . Apiianeinalia . 270 

ve wad pe more . , 

Domestic demand, total 9 t_. 


&o z 352 0 135 
5, 938 oo 5, 641 5,16 5, 5,014 | 
281, 457 | 2 | 277,063 
Gasolinet 138, 371 ‘ 126, 242 
KerosenefA s : ‘ | 8, 433 8, 10, 475 
Distillate fue 1 ollt_. . ons 87, 137 5, 38 39, 7! 34, 37, 137 39, 683 45, 160 
Residual fuel oflt_ Paci " 60, 701 . . , 33% K x 36, 240 4 40, 849 


Jet fuelfA amnnbeileitmuetiaigle : 8, 903 7 oa 732 8, 254 7 8, 269 
Lubricants? ...._. — 3, 646 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 3, 479 
Asphaltt_. oeaiael . ; 3, 769 , 673 . . f \ 11, 099 
Liquefied gasest_.. 2 dieiee : 23, 364 5, b 5, 17, 992 


Stocks, end of month, total........ ....| 745, 742 779, 5 76 | 816,623 | 831,433 
Crude petroleum pbabintinatns ..| 260, 923 il, 57, 242,745 | 2% 231, 966 | 232, 990 
Natuecl ane liquids pereabebeitieons 18,916 | 22,21! 29, 38 32, 467 33, 35, 63 36, 122 
Refined products___- pengiiasslabibiudad ..| 465,903 | 471, 92,833 | 518, 521 34. 562,321 











Refined petroleum products: 
Gasoline (inel. aviation) | 
Productiong.-_.--- — . ....| 126, 866 . 125, 226 26,905 | 133,485 | 132, 884 27, 126, 561 
Exports... aon i do 1, 284 , 07 1, 436 > 1,115 1, 160 1, 1, 130 747 745 
Stocks, end of month: 
Finished gasoline... ..- ——————— 209, 854 | 20: 198,081 | 185,655 | 182,193 | 177,795 | 177, 66 177, 660 | 175,419 | 181,169 
Unfinished gasoline __.. do 12, 837 3, 4 12, 428 12, 797 13, 828 12, 527 11, 971 12,014 13, 307 13, 605 
Prices (excl. aviation): 
Wholesale, refinery (Okla., group 3). dol. per gal_. .118 115 . 105 . 115 . 120 . 125 . . 125 . 125 125 s 125 
Retail (regular grade, excl. taxes) , service stations, | | 
55 cities (Ist of following mo.)....dol. per gal_. . 202 - 207 . 208 -212 | . 218 ! . 218 ‘ . 213 . 215 214 of 211 
* Revised. » Preliminary 9 Includes data not shown separately. tRevisions for 1958 will be shown later as follows: Oil wells completed (August and September); domestic 
demand—jet fuel (February-September); lubricants (January-Avgust); for all other indicated items (January-September). Bituminous coal exports for 1959 have been revised as follows 
(thous. short tons): July, 3,680; August, 4,003; September, 3,512; and December, 2,878. §Includes nonmarketable catalyst coke. 
co Data for Alaska and Hawaii are included as part of domestic supply and demand beginning with January 1959 and January 1960, respectively; appropriate amounts for these States 
are reflected in data for all series affected. Data beginning 1960 for jet fuel and kerosene are not comparable with earlier data because jet fuel for use in commercial aircraft is now classified 
with kerosene; formerly, this product was reported primarily as ‘‘jet.’’ ASee last sentence of note ‘‘c”.”’ 
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BUSINESS STATISTICS October |") ~ = 





PE TROL EU M. C OAL. AND PRODU Py S—Continued d 








PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


Refined petroleum products—Continued&” 
Aviation gasoline: ’ : | 5 bat ie 
Production nae 10uIS yb] 9, 78 { 1 4 1 7 9, 666 9,453 | 8.994 9, 606 9, 908 & 5R2 
Exportst eigeinesaies i % 290 ) 53 77 915 914 54 506 833 302 
Stocks, end of month 3 14,2 3 13 2, 826 , f 12, 105 12.714 13, 585 13, 938 13, 058 13, 002 

Kerosene :§ | 
Produciion--.- . é 353 9, 745 53 9, 759 16 397 » 776 | 11,993 | 12,401 1a ars 13, 57 12, 040 
Stocks, end of mont de l 20, 547 217 38 30, 498 83, 37 35,408 | 36,977 | 36,722 | 31,445 | 27,365 | 24,471 
Price, wholesale, pak lots (N.Y. Harbor | 

dol. } ‘ 105 ( 105 102 02 ‘ 102 105 | 101 101 1.109 .117 

Distillate fuel oll: 

Production_.--- hous. of D 55, f 52, 30 53 53, 338 6, 773 58, O8 54, 928 56,282 | 5 7 59, 200 64, 433 63, 248 
Imports}__. . lo 229 1, 520 342 79h 73 1, 005 897 21 1, 097 2, 096 1, O54 
Exports... r ¢ de a 779 1, 163 916 751 484 580 56 641 708 329 
Stocks, end of month d 7 BS 1 10, 17 131, 044 52, 15 168, 235 | 180,071 73.913 | 138, 455 | 108,097 7, 298 
Price, wholesale (N.Y. Harbor, No. 2 fuel 

ol. per ga 095 5 095 192 , 2 092 95 ) 091 1.009 


Residual fuel oil 
Production... _- ious. of b 31, 065 26, 26, 072 25, 297 26,265 | 2 5 ‘ 7 25, 755 27 30,873 | 29, 804 
Importst__... ‘ do 25, 790 19, 56 15, £90 , Of : } 5, 976 | F 22, 780 
Exportst._- tas de 1 { 7 357 3 | , 1,515 
Stocks, end of month- lo 503 39, 285 39, 62 7 3, 7,177 50, 136 50, 00: 525 44, 870 
Price, wholesale (Okla., No. 6 fuel) .._dol. per bbl 50 ) ) 1. 80 1. 80 

Jet fuel:§ cal 
Production oe: thous. of bbl 7, 272 7 7 33 ’ 7, 5% 796 6, 961 5, BE 2 7, 269 
Stocks, end of month......._.-- do 38f 5, 556 ) 75s 5, 892 343 6, 431 “ 3, O24 6, 456 

Lubricants: . | 
Production. ._.... do 5, 027 5, 052 953 { 23° D 4,944 7 5, 0 5, O61 
Exportst- a ee do... , 422 31 HBS 78 1, 258 326 353 | 1,389 
Stocks, end of month do... 9, 63 565 { , 032 4 9, 149 9, 194 9, 463 9, 874 
Price, wholesale, — stock (mi icontine nt, f.0.t 

Tulsa)... .. ol. per gal 
Asphalt: 
Production. a thous. of bbl 769 71 ) 11, 042 , 776 , | 11,147 9, 741 6, 814 5, 191 , 97 529 
Stocks, end of month__..._.-_- do 5, 2 5, & 7, 037 15,7 25 4 9, 110 8, 141 8, 593 10, 142 5,2 17, 647 

Liquefied petroleum gases: 
Production 
Transfers from gasoline plantst. do 
Stocks (at plants, terminals, underground, and at 

refineries), end of month. thous. of bbl * 7, 21, 59 4, 836 28, 633 29, 683 32, 036 32, 57 30, 55 25, 536 20, 7 20, 020 


260 200 260 2h 


229 5, 997 6, 128 6, 732 , 47 6, 413 


do om , 5 307 vit , 747 , 716 6, 225 


11, 601 9, 345 12, 129 14, 953 18, 974 . 977 14, 481 


Asphalt and tar products, oar be : : a 
Asphalt roofing, total ......thous. of squares. 3,791 ’ 3 r 5 r 7 * 6,817 r 6, BA 6,021 | * 4, 59% r 4.351 
Roll roofing and cap sheet... ..._..- do 417 03 74 2, 00 2, 07 2, 567 2, 677 , 20 6 1, 656 
Shingles, all types_........-- . do °2,3 r 2, 66 r 3, 591 5 3,4 4,251 | ° 5 r 3,722 2,903 | * 2,605 
Asphalt siding. -_..........- 7 56 32 4 84 | 96 74 
Insulated siding _- ‘ ; 106 : 2 142 | 125 x 51 
Asphalt board products- oi ‘ . 1, 38€ 2, OR 3¢ 1, 690 1, 947 , 828 | 7 9! 
Saturated felts __ oe 74, 233 7, § r 80, 410 r 88, 881 | * 91,925 r 99,144 ’ 93, 986 | * 86,823 | * 78, 706 .572 1 52,99 35, 199 








PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING 


PULPWOOD AND WASTE PAPER 








Pulpwood: 
Receipts... - thous. of cords (128 cu. ft). , 3,199 | 3,183 3, 442 , 282 | , 791 | , 738 249 | 
Consumption. . do 3, 3, 335 3, 469 . 5 2 3, M45 3,3 ; oe 3, 358 
Stocks, end of month do 5,285 | 4,054 5, OR 5, 185 | i, 4 . 79% 5, 5, 891 

Waste paper: | | 
Consumption thous. of short tons... 5 753.1 | 770.4 7 BS | 77 9 | 
Stocks, end of month- . 52. 556. 8 540.0 53 543.8) ! 53 f 547.9 


WOOD PULP 
Production: 

Total, all grades. _.thous. of short tons. 
Dissolving and ‘special ‘alpha.....__- do 
a eet tla do 
| SS ose do 


Groundwood......- Py LAS do 
Defibrated or exploded____ do 
Soda, semichem., screenings, damaged, etc_do 
Stocks, end of month: | 
Total, all mills ; do 5 879.9 912. 5 
i, | Sais a. do... 2 283.0]  305.: 
Paper and board mills__.............. do 04. 0 520.2; 526 
Nonpaper mills ; do... 76 76.7 81 


Exports, all grades, totalf_....._. sadhana do 85.7] 102 
Dissolving and special ——. oe do 38.7 | 38 
All other do 6.7 47.0 | 63.2 

182 193.2 
18. 

175 


Imports, al) grades, total mre do... 8 
I issolving and special alpha. sienna ie SS 20. § 14.3 
Bp tbiandteteccce eo do 5 168. 5 


PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS 


| 
| 


All paper and board mills, production | | | 
Paper and board, total thous. of short tons 3, 027 } 2 } 9 2, 56 959 | 2,820 2, 988 2, 794 2, 5: 2, 793 2. 
onan > ‘ ‘ 1, 216 ’ a , 165 295 ‘1,219 
1 


2, 639 | 
Paper. _ is do... 37 f , 291 , % 

Paperboard. . a 37 29 332 5 ‘ , 36 1, 305 , 345 A 12 , 257 ,214 
Wet-machine board. ide Mita 3 ! 12 : 10 | 10 12 
Construction paper and board_. do.... 26 262 7 256 287 | a 25 2% 230 | r 196 24 





’ Revised. » Preliminary. 1 Prices beginning 1961 not strictly comparable with earlier data. January 1961 prices comparable with December 1960; Kerosene, .115; fuel 


o'See similar note, p. 8-35. 
tRevisions for 1958 will be shown later as follows: Aviat gasoline exports, distillate fuel oil imports, residual fuel oi] imports, transfers from gasoline plants (January-Septer 
tillate fuel oil exports (January-May and Septem! ; residual fuel oil exports (May and June); lubricants exports (January-August) 
See last sentence of note “‘o””’ for p. S-35 
Revisious for 1958 and 1959 will be show 


* Revisions for January and February 1960 ng, 2,664; 3,362: shingles, 1,670; 2,138: felts, 55,470; 71,203 





May 1961 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


1960 1961 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ae _ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS March | April May June July August 


| Septem- 
ber ber ber ary ary 


| Octoter| Novem Decem Janu Febru March April 
| 


PULP, PAPER, AND PRINTING aieationed 





PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 


Paper, excent building paper, newsprint, and paper- 
board (American Paper and Pulp Association) | | 
Orders, new? thous. of short tons 1,050.0 995. 2 950. 6 ¢ 5 103. § BS. 5 Mi. 3 56 ;? ; 931.4 1 834 0 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 9 __. do 734.6 747.5 703. 6 700. 4 7 t 47.6 it i2 | © RS r 616.7 ! 
Production a do 1,202.1 | 1,164.1 | 1,161.6 , 123. § 97! , 11 , 060. : , 084.5 |r 1,012 r1.116.9 
Shipments ¢ ‘ do... 999.5 967.2 977.5 95 5. 9% v OK 74 r r 806. 4 
Stocks, end of month 9 icsicaleatliiadidiidbaniaal 621.8 628.9 630.8 6 5 424. 3 528 527. 5 6 47 * 644.5 
Fine paper: 
Orders, new thi iinliiieiieeesie 159.7 152. 5 145.7 48 22 29. ! 2.5} * 133.7 144.9 
Orders, unfilled, end of month_._..-- do__. 81.3 86. 2 83.8 86. ¢ Ri 1.2 2.6 | 5.3 ‘78.3 
Production p do__. 1.9 5 152. 4 : 7 i f 3 r 142.8 142 
Shipments r do 152.9 7 145.3 5 25. § 9. 3 : 145.8 f r 135 r 143.7 144 
Stocks, end of month = 55.8 0). 164.1 165. 9 g 156. 4 52. § 55. 6 * r 14 r 153.7 152 
Printing paper | | 
Orders, new " do__. 451.1 7 390.9 423.1 | 392 384 375. ! 26. § 37! 3 , 290 
Orders, unfilled, end of month. = 425.9 f 385. 6 410.5 { 384. : 387. 6 395. 6 368. : * 332. ¢ ’ 365 | 464 
Production... a _ do 423. 6 x 403.0 395. 7 343. % 4). § 378. : 7 d 2 37 ’ 385 | 362 
Shipments _ “~ do 418.3 ; 401.6 397.0 : 399 381 e 3 7! r 37% 362.0 | 
Stocks, end of month do 271.5 2.7 274.1 272.9 271.3 272. ! 269. 269. § 269. % r 2K rs | 275.0 | 
Price, wholesale, book paper, “‘A’’ grade, English 
finish, white, f.o.b. mill .-dol. per 100 Ib 16. 62 1.7 16. 95 16, 95 4. 95 16. 95 16. 95 . 9 5. OF 5. O! 4. 95 16.95 | 
Coarse paper: | 
Orders, new thous. of short tons. 371.2 37 351.9 308. 1 292. 7 310.4 
Orders, unfilled, end of month___....-- do... 182. 203. § 187.2 157.9 7 143.8 148, 3.2 | 34.3 36 128.8 / 131.0 
Production lia dia do 358. 5 : 363.5 339.1 a i 329.1 308. ! 336 301.5 ré 2 ri 7) 206.0 
Shipments do 359. § 347. § 369. 6 345.9 2R2. : 325.9 307 33 | 287.6] ° 310.5 | 201.0 
Stocks, end of month do 122. 9.5 115.0 119.3 ¢ 120.2 126. 3 25 39.2 c 142.0] 148.0 
Newsprint: 
Canada (incl. Newfoundland): 
Production 575 547. 563.1 566. 3 Si 570.2 570.6 i i 2 533. ¢ 545 511. 


Shipments from mills baie: 517.§ 58 569. 5 593. 2 M.S 551.8 589.9 SS. 4 ii ! 2 468 
Stocks at mills, end of month wa 283. 241. 234.9 208. 0 202 220. 8 201.4 | is ' 76 219 
United States: 


307 332.8 | 2 rs r 317.2 292. 0 


9. 161 5| 174.3 ! 163. § 
167. § 83. : 177.0 57 6! 167 
36 34.2 25. ! 3.3 38 § 


Production , . -— 172 j 173.3 7 7 

Shipments from mills ous 10... 166. 73. ! 171.5 7 ¢ 7 
Stocks at mills, end of month ___._-- +a 38. 33. 6 35.4 32. % 33 4 35 
Consumption by publishersc” L 76.9 510. 4 461.9 ¢ 420.4 454. 496.7 57.3 : 392 
Stocks at and in transit to publishers, end of _ 


5 


4 
monthgo"_......-- ...-thous. of short tons. . BS 5 605. 3 23.7 46 0 654. 4 615.1 626. 0 52s 532.7 648 
2 


Imports do__- 467.5 486.3 | 429 474.8 | 504.0 75 22. : 414.7 
Price, rolls, contract, de livered to principal ports 
dol. per short ton. 134. b 134. 40 K 134. 40 134. 40 134. 40 134. 40 d 134. 40 134. 40 





Paperboard (National Paperboard Association) :% 
Orders, new thous. of short tons_.| 1, 436 , 330. . 2] 1,351.5 | 1, 1,402.5 | 1,306.8 | 1,384.9 | 1,267.7 | 1,177 1,212.4 , 241.8 
Orders, unfilled, end of month __-. _.do 450. 2 457.8 418.4 429.1 418.2 409. 4 371 380.3 399.3 
Production, total ae = do 1, 306. 6 , 159.6 | 1,426.0 | 1,314.2 | 1,392.5 | 1,302.5 , 206 . , 218.9 

Percent of activity a 93 77 93 87 93 | 86 5 87 89 
Paper products 
Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber, 
shipmentstf. mil. sq. ft. surface area_ , 612 9, 8,912; *9,434); °8, 
Folding paper boxes, shipments, index of physical 
volume 1947-49= 100 135.4 2 124.2 130.9 105. 6 129.1 . 132.4 5. 6 124.0 109.4 | » 130.7 


292 * 9, 920 9, 707 ° 9, 501 7 ’ 8, 186 8, 2! 8, O82 9, 667 


PRINTING 


Book 5 ~ nde total q .-number of editions_. 1,264 | 21,797 1, 241 1,385 | 21,187 936 
New books... ae . do... N 989 | 21,481 1, 006 992 2 976 768 
New editions... ‘ A 2 g 275 2316 235 393 2211 168 


RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


| | 
RUBBER | | | 


Natural rubber | | 
47,205 | 42,032 41, 263 2, 576 35, 229 


Consumption eres = = 37, 3 36, 770 37, 033 35,965 | 31, 8 35, 31, 87 34, 908 
Stocks, end of month a ee | 81,599 | 83,451 82, 693 76, 605 76, 389 | 82, 385 82, 227 76. 116 z 7, 5 t 7 2| 72,360 
Imports, including latex and guayule___ ..do....| 38,586 | 36,343 | 32,018 | ,6 28,605 | 39, 597 31,828 | 26,908 | 30, 415 39, 08 33, 75 26,766 | 28,737 
Price, wholesale, smoked sheets (New York) 

dol. per Ib. . 408 . 404 . 455 | 5 418} 368 | =. 350 343 : ¢ ‘ 204 | 305 












































Synthetic rubber | 
Production __.-..- . > . 120, 895 | 126, 804 | 116, 584 | 121, 635 | 112, 853 10, 991 | 110,465 | 104, 659 5, 101, 245 | 112, 580 
Consumption do.. 90,252 | 91,993 | 79,413 88, 578 87, 88,784 | 86,179 | 80,076 i, 3 ® 77,733 | 2 86, 008 | 
Stocks, end of month__..- baie § | 221,511 | 227,332 of, 32 | 235, 693 | 242,740 | 242, 958 »é | 240,038 | 242,416 | 236,247 | 233,036 | 235, 627 
Exports 37,018 31,114 29, 508 28, 780 3, 544 24, 23, 166 23, 381 23, 497 26, 26 26, 3 27, 983 


Reclaimed rubber | 
Production . P 26, 209 26, 676 25, 429 21, 472 y , 23,546 | 22,013 20, 010 22, 52% 21, 824 
Consumption b 24,210 | 23,763 | 24,677 19,249 | 3 52 , 266 21,014 19, 921 22, 052 . 20, 558 
Stocks, end of month... Je 30,916 | 32,611 | 31,699 | 33,624 33, 975 33,519 | 33,783 | 33,048] 33, 33, 493 32, 695 
TIRES AND TUBES 


Pneumatic casings: 
Production§_.......- : s..| 11,115 | 10,517 , 77 10, 863 9, 788 9, 147 ; y ' ’ 8, 591 


Shipments, total§ - 9, 737 . . 11, 507 10, 113 8, O41 q 3 6 9, 13 * 7,004 
Original equipment J 3, 753 3, 449 { 1, 578 3, 589 , 428 3, 087 , 446 2,191 
Replacement — os ae 5, 827 a 7, 884 2 7, 213 bi 77 a 5, 5é ° 4,722 
Bzport....... = 157 82 57 174 § 151 : ¢ 92 


Stocks, end of month§ -| 27,921 7, \ 26.359 | 26,108 | 26, 298 . . 
Exports (Bur. of Census) _. 4 125 142 119 104 73 

















29,338 
83 








| 
Inner tubes: | 
Production weneinneininenetitias a 3, 628 | 3,426 3, 261 3, 017 , 02 3, 067 2, 921 2, 914 3, 208 3,140 





—_ geoeceeu | 
Shipments. .-- a ‘eee 3, 306 3, 33 3, 547 3, 440 3, 308 2, 3, 000 2, 657 2, 817 * 3,277 
Stocks, end of month.. do... 10, 495 10, 700 10, 627 10, 254 10, 589 10, 859 11, 034 9,246 
Exports (Bur. of Census)_.....................do... 11 146 "135 - 102 107 M 137 71 110 { 
































* Revised. » Preliminary. ! February data exclude estimates for tissue and miscellaneous papers. 2 Data for months noted cover 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 3 Beginning 
January 1961, includes data for stereo and other elastomers, but excludes polyurethane rubbers. 

Data exclude estimates for “‘tissue paper.’’ co As reported by publishers accounting for about 75 percent of total newsprint consumption in 1959. tRevisions will be shown later as 
follows: Paperboard (1957-March 1959); shipping containers (1957-February 1960). {Beginning January 1960, data are based on a new definition of a book and are not entirely comparable 
with those for earlier periods. § Motorcycle tires are included beginning January 1960. 
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5 96 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 . ; a 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of a er oe orang ) 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Mar i May u July August ber | October] "her ber ary March | Apri 
: S i te: | 








STONE, C °, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 





PORTLAND CEMENT 


| 
Production, finished cement us. of bb ie O15 1, 99 31, % 31, 982 33, 27 ‘ ’ 31, 533 | | 20, 505 15, 038 
Percent of capacity... 3 § ) an - + rr 
Shipments, finished cement. ious. of bb 17,812 | 27,63 34, 36: ’ . 25, 232 14. 447 
Stocks, end of month: | | 
Finished .. d 39, 165 554 101 37, 667 36, 611 3 30, 505 | ° | 30, 095 35 37, 38, 531 


on 


Clinker... 1 33, 33, 545 33, ) 27,532 | 23, | 20,232] 17 | esas | : -¢--4R-y 
CLAY CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


Shipments: 
Brick, unglazed (common and face) 
mil. of standard brick 
Struetural tile, except facing thous. of sh« 
Sewer pipe and fittings, vitrified 
Facing tile (hollow), glazed and unglazed 
mil. brick equivale 
Floor and wall tile and accessories, glazed 
lazed _ . mil q 
*rice index, brick (common), f.o.b. plant or N.Y. dock 
1947-49= 100 


vf a 


GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
Sheet (window),glass, shipments ( 25 %, 912 | 
Plate and other flat glass, shipments” d 19, 729 692 40, 143 | 


Flat glass, mfrs.’ shipments (qtrly. tot 


Glass containers:t 
Production. thou 


“Shipments, domestic, total. - 

teneral-use food: 

Narrow-neck food _ 

Wide-mouth food (inel. packers’ tumbler 

glasses, and fruit jars) thous. of gros 

Heverage i 
Beer bottles do a { , 
Liquor and wine do ° 1,224 3 |? r1,310 
Medicinal and toilet do } 2,77 #05 2,77 5 3 2,794 | 
Chemical, household and industrial _ - - do , 3 1, 107 1, 20 1,12 r,s 1, 099 
Dairy products 132 35 l 3 20 210 


Stocks, end of month. d 21, 02 1,05 2 74 °22 , 57 19, 970 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS?! 


Crude gypsum, quarterly total 
Imports... thous. of short tor 
Production. lo 


Calcined, production, quarterly total 


Gypsum products sold or used, quarterly t l 
Uneaicined nses tho f short tons 
Industrial uses... - do 
Bullding uses: 

Plasters: 
Rase-coat __ do 
All other (incl. Keene’s cement) do 


Lath__. —_ L of sq. ft 56. 2 g —_ : 408.0 
Wallboard __.. vendins do 1, 20 , ; Dicctetndes 1, 452. 5 
All other$ adie d 7.5 } ; : 51.3 





TEXTILE PRODUCTS 











APPAREL 


Hosiery, shipments .thous. of dozen pairs_. |"? 13,044 | * 11,795 3,743 | ° 7 | + 13,862 | + 13,35 3, r 11,640 
Men’s apparel, cuttings 4A | 
Tailored garments: | 
Sults thous. of units 2, 085 , 968 { 5 , 03: 3 , 715 , 684 7 | 11,650 
Overcoats and topcoats... do 35 7¢ 512 4 336 1 425 332 | 1170 


Coats (separate), dress and sport_ do 1, 055 57 1775 2 | 2n | 1 840 
Trousers (separate), dress and sport. - do 9, 035 236 : 135 5, 815 8, 5: ,105 | 63 5, 1 §, 875 
Shirts (woven fabrics), dress and sport | 
thou 
« Work clothing: 
Dungarces and waistband overalls 
Shirts... 


Women’s, misses’, juniors’ outerwear, cuttings:A 
to em GES ise thous. of units 
Dresses... .- nau Saisie ais do : 4 5 2 7 : i, 21, 2 
Suits._.. + dc 1,013 % { 70% 4 


4 
" 


Waists, biouses, and shirts__- thous. of doz r1, 383 1, BIS 0% 993 , 383 1, 310 
Skirts... .. pempers i 


10 r si 925 93 96 844 

’ Revised. 1 Data cover a 5-week period 2 Revisions for 

o& Kevisions for 1957-2d quarter 1959 will be shown later 

+ rik as . ai » Or ‘ » 1 . 1 x > 

Revisions for glass containers for 1958 appe r in the May 1960 Survev; those for January 1959-February 1960 will be shown later Revisions for gypsum and products follow (units 

above): Ist quarter 1959—crude production, 2,431; uncalcined uses, 798; all other building uses, 51.2: 2d quarter 1959—uncalcined uses, 1,078; 3d quarter 1959—imports, 1,892 

Comprises sheathing, formboard, and laminated board 

Data for March, June, September, and December 1960 and irch 1961 
A Revisions for January 1957-Novemb« 159 are available upor 





1960 1its as above 11,534 and 11,865, respectively 


»ver 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks. 
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May 1961 


1951 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | March 


April Decem- 


Janu Febru 
ber 


ee Rc ‘ . 
, . r .¢ | Septem ‘ | Novem 
May | June | July | August oo October ae ary ya March April 





TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 





COTTON 


Cotton (exclusive of linters 
Production: 
Ginnings§ ‘ thous. of running bales 
Crop estimate, equivalent 500-Ib. bales 
thous. of bales. 
Consumption $f ‘ pttilasntiaigientie as 
Stocks in the Unitec ,end of month, 
~ 3a on 
Domestic cotton, total 
On farms and in transit wangae 
Public storage and compresses... 
Consuming establishments 
Foreign cotton, total 


i States 

.-do. 
do... 

once 
 —_ 
do. 


Exportst _ = 


Importst - = 

Prices (farm), American upland_.......cents per Ib. 

Prices, wholesale, middling 1”, average 14 markets 
cents per Ib. 

Cotton linters 

Consumption$t .-thous. of bales. 

Production t : eS ae 

Stocks, end of month{ A eS do... 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


Spindle activity (cotton system spindles) -4t 
Active spindles, last working day, total 


.-thous. 
Consuming 100 percent cotton___._- ES 


ao... 


millions. 
..10 
..do 


Spindle hours operated, all fibers, total. . 
Average per working day__.-. 2 
Consuming 100 percent cotton “ 
Cotton yarn, natural stock, on cones or tubes: 
Prices, wholesale, f.0.b. mil 
20/2, carded, weaving 
36/2, combed, knitting 


..dol, per Ib. 
= 
Cotton cloth 
Cotton broadwoven goods over 12 inches in width, 
production, quarterly t...........mil. of linear yd_ 
Exportst_- ‘ ..thous. of sq. yd- 
Importst . : do... 
Prices, wholesale 
Mill margins 
Denim, white back, 10 oz./sq. yd 
Print cloth, 39-inch, 68 x 72 
Sheeting, class B, 40-ir 


MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 


-mil. of Ib. 
ondgatecden 
Ss 

do__. 


..cents per Ib. 
cents per yd_ 

do... 
SF oe 


ch, 48 x 44-48____ 


Fiber production, quarterly total 9 t 
Filament yarn (rayon and acetate). _..._. 
Staple, incl. tow (rayon) ‘ ae -i 
Noncellulosic (nylon, acrylic, protein, etc.) 


Yarns and monofilaments thous. of Ib. 
Staple, tow, and tops hod = eS 
Yarns and monofilamentst - Se 
Staple, tow, and topst ..do. 


Exports 
Imports 
Stocks, producers’, end of month: 


Filament yarn (rayon and acetate) 
Staple, inel. tow (rayor oni 


. of Ib. 
do... 


Prices, rayon (viscose) 
Yarn, filament, 150 denier ae dol . per Ib. 
Staple, 1.5 denier - SR IEE NS 


Manmade-fiber broadwoven fabrics 
Production, quarterly total 9? ¢_.thous. of linear yd_ 
Rayon and acetate (excl. tire fabric) 
Nylon and chiefly nylon mixtures. 


Exports, piece goods 


SILK 
Imports, rawt 
Price, raw, AA, 20-22 denier 
Production, fabric, qtrly. totalt 
WOOL 
Wool consumption, mill (clean t 
Apparel class. 
Carpet class. 


Wool imports, clean contentt 


..thous. of sq. yd- 


..thous. of Ib. 
aot ..dol, per Ib. 
thous. of linear yd_ 


asis):4% 





wisdMiainas 


Apparel class, clean cor 


r Revised. 
* Less than 500 bales 


» Preliminary. 


tentt 


’ Data are for month shown, 





160 | 
654 


19, 200 
17, 602 


12, 143 
486 
11, 126 


19, 310 


17, 599 


9, 844 
492 
8, GRO 





. 692 
. 946 


2, 479 
41, 830 
39, 948 

34.12 

38.3 


18.9 
5 


.33 


629, 397 
386, 652 
86, 755 


13, 283 
52¢€ 


4. 27 


7,775 


423, 164 
416, 205 


28, 013 


_ 
675 


946 


35, 492 
45, 824 
33. 43 
38.3 
18.1 


17.5 


20, 017 
13, 647 


19, 453 























11,151 


1 Ginnings to December 13. 


8, 557 


21, 153 
11, 702 


15, 868 











6, 057 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


562 | 


, 61 
, 524 
215 
, 919 
, 390 
37 


675 
I 
31.4 
32.0 
79 
42 
465 


19, 228 
17, 529 


7, 933 
397 


7,211 
661 


941 


41, 045 
38, 348 


32. 60 | 
38.3 | 


18.0 
17.5 


367, 260 |. 
90, 395 | 


12, 592 


608 
4. 52 


6, 819 


* 26, 264 
411,477 
24, 125 
9, 885 


? Ginnings to January 15 


18, 639 


9, OOS 


3 Total ginnings of 1959 crop 


823 


685 
| 

} 21,039 | 
20, 935 
13, 940 
5, R60 
1,136 
104 


113 
00 
32.3 
3.8 
&S 


44 
405 


19, 266 
17, 561 





9, 418 














| 20,305 | 


14, 095 


19, 205 
7, 800 


3, 680 


4801 


20, 127 
20, 027 
11, 364 
7, 689 
974 
100 


19, 259 


17, 652 


411,244 
450 
4 10, 328 


651 
. 936 


2, 193 
28, 857 
38, 823 


563, 969 
334, 925 
81, 006 


11, 409 


422 O87 


415,147 
17, 921 
7, 239 





"36,179 | 


26, 610 


30. Al 
38.3 
15.8 
16.5 








17, 605 
12,118 | 
17, 632 
6,715 


* Data cover 


1 13,340 
4726 
15, 992 
15, 912 
2, 470 


580, 951 
339, 207 
75, 230 


12, 464 








| 417,424 
| 413, 874 


15, 882 
11, 633 


14, 953 


15, 182 
7, 606 


6, 225 





19, 022 | 
17,450 


8, 700 
438 
&. O51 


642 
916 


16, 865 
12, 090 | 
21, 547 | 


9, 516 | 


a 5-week period 


19, 063 
17, 451 
8, 040 

447 
8, 100 








910 | 22,598 


| 
| 
17, 2 
11,457 | 11,95 
24, 430 
11, 904 


5 Total ginnings of 1960 crop 


18, 975 
7, 305 


§ Total ginnings to tof month indicated, except as noted. 


q Date for March, June, &« 
covered, 
9 Includes data not sh« 


tember, 


ind December 1960 and March 1961 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; cotton stocks and number of active spindles are for end of period 


wn separately 


tScattered revisions for 1957-59 are available upon request. 





SURVEY 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


TEXTILE 


WOOL AND MANUFACTURES 


Wool prices, raw, clean basis, Bostor 
Good French combing and stapl 
Graded territory, fine 
Graded fleece, 3/8 blood__. 
ian, 64s, 70s, good topmaking, ir ne 
arn, worsted, 2/20s-50s/56s, Brad fo 
W wernt price { 


Woolen and worsted woven nanede, r x¢ € ept wi 
Production, quarterly totalt. 
Apparel fab rics, tota]_..._. 

Other than Government orders, 
Men's and boys’ ‘ S 
Women’s and children’s... 

Prices, wholes: ale, suiting, f.0.b. mill 
Flannel, men’s and hoy's 
Gabardine, women’s and children’s 





PRODUCTS—Contir 


1960 


ily August | 


66, 974 
66, 579 
24, 838 
41, 741 


106. 3 
92. 4 


1ued 


JF CURRENT BUSINESS 


| 
October 


106.3 


TRANSPORT ATION EQU IPME NT 


AIRCRAFT 


Manufacturers of complete types: 
Aircraft, engines, propellers, parts, etc.: 
Orders, new (net), quarterly total _-_- iil. of dol. 
Sales (net), quarterly total do 
Backlog of orders, total, end of qui arter do 
For U.S. military customers do 
Civilian aircraft: 
Shipments A thous. of dol__|** 90, 383 
Airframe weight_.........-- thous. of Ib__ |7°2,189. 


Exports (commercial and civilian) thous. of dol 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Factory sales, total___- ‘ ’ number 
Coaches, total ‘a — do 
Domestic. 2 ee do 
Passenger cars, total. ~~ do 
Domestic niall do 

Trucks, total : reece 3 do 

Domestic iit deninmancte do 


Exports, totalf — : do 
Passenger cars (new and used). a do 
Trucks and buses__. bea do 

Imports (cars, trucks, buses), total*t. ‘ do 
Passenger cars (new and used)" : do 


Production, truck trailers:A 
Complete trailers, total AA a do 
do 


ans 
Chassis, van bodies, for sale separately 


Registrations:O 
New passenger cars_.._ .. eases 
New commercial carst__..........-- 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


American Railway Car Institute: 
Freight cars: 
Shipments, total 
7 manufacturers, total 
omest ic 
Railroad and private-line shops, domesti« 


New orders, total t_- 
E uipment manufacturers, total 
omesti 
Rai!road and private-line shops, domesti: 


Unfilled orders, end of month, total 
Equipment manufacturers, total 
omestic.......... 
Railroad and private-line shops, domestic 


Passenger cars (equipment manufacturers) 
Shipments, total anne 
Domestic... 
Unfilled orders, end of month, “total. 
J) -teeeaQieea sie 


Association of Amerioan Rallrcads: 
Freight cars (class 1):§ 
Number owned or leased, end of month 
Held for repairs, percent of total owned 
Locomotives (class I): 
Diesel-electric and electric: 
Owned or leased, end of mo_No. of power units. 
Serviceable, end of month.- do 
Installed in service (new), quarterly total do 
Unfilled orders, end of month do... 


Exports of locomotives, total (railroad-service and in- | 
dustrial types) . number. 





’ Kevised. » Preliminary. ! Preliminary estimate of production 2 Excludes data for van bodies 
complete trailers, 6,131; 6,530; vans, 3,906; 4,031; 


ona, 96,369; 112,755; airframe weight, 2,263.6; 2,648.4; truck trailers 
oe Data cover c omplete units, chassis, and bod 


A Revisions for 1957 (exce ee for dets achable van bodies) are available 1 
‘ ipon —— 
©Data from R. L. Polk & Co.; re — cation prohibited. Alaska and Hawai 
1ircraft ports 958-59) y re ‘le exD $¢ j s (1958-5 ruck reg t : . 59) ‘ight 
new orders (1955-59), and for locomotive exports (1959) are availabk pan tows ~~ te xports (1 59), motor vehicle exports and imports (1958-59), truck registrations (1958-M ay 1959), freight car 


{Scattered revisions for woolen and worsted roods production (1958), 


§Excludes railroad-owned private refrigerator cars and private line cars. 


2, 607 
2, 836 
11, 991 


OQ 


*108, 147 |7 120,004 | * 97, 584 | 108, 460 
2, 431.5 |°2, 496.2 |°2,032.9 |*2, 233.6 
37, 985 72, 573 5,641 | 50, 244 


943 
211 


148 | 


1, 694 | 


415 
7, 038 
006 | 


| 
4,411 | 


68 | 38 


, 657 
3, 185 


160 


=~. 
a P 


5), B64 | 


906 


906 | 
, 958 
22, 905 

7, 616 
, 611 
, 289 | 


33 

33 
223 
22: 


| + m- —~ m 
be 


106, 3 


338 
307 
, 495 


, 496 
PVF 
, O85 


732 


6¥2 


2, 692 
, 040 
2, 781 
, 178 
. 178 
, 603 














included. 


§ Revisions for January 


ind February 
chassis, etc., 59%; 5 


1961 


104.0 
90.8 


May 1961 


March 


104.0 
90.8 


83, 356 


1, ORS. 0 


43, 600 
ep) 420 


#1446, 500 


YOY | °'96, B00 


79, 573 


, 314 
fo4 
850 
268 


173 


242 


| 


1960 (units and order 


106 


as above 
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Textile px 
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Building 
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Business 
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Nichol Income Gooey 


PUBLICATIONS 


> ial data on national in- 

in the — May, 

In addition, 

year the July National Income Number 


up to date all the detail contained in 


P volumes like the National Income 


nd a Income 


and Output supplements. 
subscription, $4.00. Single issues 30 
+ 


Income aNd Output. A recently com- 
/ compilation of new and revised income 
srodact data for the period beginning with 
} sor use in conjunction with the 1954 

Income supplement. The text ia- 

San analysis of the American economy as 

@ through the national income accounts, 
ion of the development of the accounts 
r the past quarter century and of the needed 

@eectons of future research, and a review and 
pation of the statistical basis of the esti- 


NaTionaL Income, 1954 Edition. The au- 
thoritative explanation of methods and funda- — 
mental concepts underlying the national 
income and product accounts with full statis- 
tical coverage back to 1929. 249 pp., $1.50. 

+ 3:26 ys 
PersonaL Income sy Staves since 1929. — 
The record of each State’s progress as meas- 
ured by income, with exhaustive statistical and 
explanatory data. 229 pp., $1.50. 

+ + + oe 
Income Disrripution in the United States ae 
size, 1944-50. Describes sources and methods ~ 
used in determining the distribution of rng 
Nation’s purchasing power according to size 
of faraily income. Latest data appear in Sur 
vey of Current Business, 86 pp.. 65 cents, 

+ + + 
INCOME IN ALASKA. Presents income meas- 
ures which provide an 
of the past deeade, by means of which matket 
expansion and economic growth in Alaa can . 
be traced. 35 pp., 354. 


ia 241 pp., $1.50. 
i NEXT SUPPLEMENT 
Business Statistics, 1961 Edition 
Watcli for the publishing date which will be announced 
in the Survey of Current Business 


may be placed _ the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Ps ae Printing 
Washington 25, D.C., or the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Chee; : 
Gack or money order should be sent with orders, a - 























